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QUEEN MARGARET AT DUNSTAN- 
BOROUGH. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 





FRoM yonder tower, four hundred years ago, 
Pale Margaret gazed across the angry 


main, 
Weeping for Hexham, and her vanished 
reign, 
And that dull king whose weakness wrought 
her wo, 
And England, that she loved, become her 
foe, 
Until, like nigh twin shores, shut out with 
rain, 
Her past seemed shrouded in a mist of 
pain, 


And all her future lost in sleet and snow; 
Yea, even the bright Northumbrian sea 


became 
Her jailer, and each morning when she 
woke 
Higher and higher the white surge leaped 
and broke, 
And filled the roaring Churn with hopeless 
flame; 
Whereat the large tears swiftlier flowed for 
shame, 
And her great heart sank in her as she 
spoke, 
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THE SWIMMER. 


BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 








FROM azure skies 
When softly blows the wind and hushed the 
lowland lies, 
Perfumed with all the death 
Of summer sweets—what saith 
The West Wind tothy heart, thy heart with- 
in? 
Building the deep blue breath 
Of Heaven with continents, low-lying capes 
And soft aerial mountains and the shapes 
Of cloud-cliffs, hollowed with the din 
Of mellowed thunder ? 
Faint-misted, slowly under 
Heaves the rich pulsing of the darkniug 
brine, 
A miracle, a wonder 
Of purple lightsand shades; and fine 
The white, still glimmer of the horizon’s 
line! 
See! how the long lights shine— 
See! how they braid and mingle with 
the tide, 
And pause and flash and glide 
Ever and ever till they lap the wide 
Sea-cliffs on the sanded shore! 
Far-off, the roar 
Of the billow breaks where the waters pour 
And thesurf curls in, 
Sparkling and thin, 
Up the shelving beach, and the light waves 
reach 
To the marge where the rushes 
Are tender and green, 
And the checked current hushes 
With sobbings between 
Its noise and its passion; for there 
Is the calm of the sea and the peace of the 
air! 
Fairer than dreams 
The crest of the morning gleams, 
Kissing the deep to a roseate glow 
Where the white ships go 
With their stately sails, and the fisher’s 
boat 
On the tide afloat 
Turns to the lifting breeze its keel. 
Ah, me! through sinew and nerve I feel 
The spirit of Youth and Joy spring forth, 
Like a wind from the North; 











With a shout of gladness, a note of glee 

I cry to the Morn, I sing to the Sea! 

For they bring in their rapture a bliss and 
a pain 

That call me and tell me again and again 

That a fresh new being, asummer birth, 

From the skies and the earth 

Has made me their denizen, gladsome and 
free, 

As I plunge and dip in the sea—the sea— 
And Isay: ‘‘O Wind and O happy Air, 
So fresh, so fair! 

Welcome the lovers who know you and love 
you, 

As the earth below and the skies above you! 


When noontide glares, 
Ard the white wave wears 
The gleam and glitter of sultry rays, 
And the sun-bright days 
Grow dim with the soft, hot vapors that lie 
Like a dream to the eye, 
Through the steaming and silvery opa- 
line haze 
I plonge in the depths so cool and dim 
Till each shining limb 
Gleams with the glittering phosphorous 
sheen 
Of the waters between: 
And the heart and the ways 
Of the seething sea in the noontide blaze 
Steal to an indolence, silent and sweet, 
As I seaward strike with my hands and 
my feet; 
Oh, soft the caress of the cool clear tide 
On heaving bosom and supple side; 
Dearer than kisses, tho pressed by lips 
Of the lovely and loved, as the swift 
wave dips 
And buoys me up, and the breakers roll 
Over heart and body and burning soul! 
Almost divine in the soft sweet brine 
{Is the Swimmer’s joy, and that joy is 
mine! 
Breathe, O Winds! and sweep, O Seas! 
Where are there raptures—joys—like these? 
A bubble that breaks on the breaker’s 
brim; 
A rainbow that glows where the skies 
are dim ; 
A cloud that lies on the mountain’s brow, 
Are never so welcome, so glad as thou— 
Joy of the billows; peace of the seas; 
Passionate bliss of the buoyant tide. 
Give me such moments, such hours as 
these; 
And Life may gather alleise beside! 
New YOrK CITy. 
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THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


BY THE HON, T. B. REED, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MAINE. 








QUESTIONS of statesmanship arise in a 
natural order and take their turn in de- 
manding national decision. Since the 
close of the War there has been a series of 
settlements of great questions by the peo- 
ple of the United States, which we can 
now see have been made with a sound- 
ness of judgment which gives usnew con- 
fidence in the good sense and wisdom of 
popular government. There was much 
that was enticing in the invitation which 
was given in 1868 to a debt-laden people 
to scale down by indirection the bonds 
which contained so much of ‘ unearned 
increment.” There was much that- was 
irksome and disheartening in the long 
period of struggle after 1873 when we 
were paying the cost of the War, which 
would have tempted into inflated curren- 
cy any people less wise than our own. In 
fact, the decision of the nation to resume 
specie payments, and the carrying of that 
decision into effect, will always be a 
bright chapter in our history, and an al- 
most unique chapter in the history of the 
world. 

For several years a new question has 











been forcing itself upon our attention 


which this year has become a question 
demanding a settlement, not by Cabinets 
or Congress, but by the nation itself. 
There is much in this question, as in the 
others, to tempt and entice the people 
into the wrong pathway; but ] believe 
that this also will be decided with the 
same wisdom and good sense. The idea 
of freedom of trade with the whole world 
is very captivating to the imaginations of 
those who see life only through the me- 
dium of books. Real life is complicated 
and mysterious; for it is the product of 
alllives. Nosingle mind can, out of its 
own consciousness, create the true theory 
of national action. It is only after la- 
borious consideration of facts and results 
that the truth is arrived at. That truth 
is never half so easy to explain as the 
falsity which owes its clearness to its be- 
ing only half the story. Nothing is 
plainer than Ricardo’s theory of rent: 
Men first take up the best land, then the 
next best, and the difference of produc- 
tiveness fixes the price of rent of the best 
land. This theory still delights the writer 
on what is called political economy; but 
the careful observer in this country, and 
critical observers like the Duke of Argyle 
in the Old World, know that the best 
land is not taken first, and a trip to Colo- 
rado will prove it beyond a peradventure. 
Malthus’s theory of population seems a 
mathematical prophecy that the whole 
world will soon become like Tadmor in 
the wilderness. The political economist 
still loves the theory, even while he con- 
fesses that ‘‘ other causes” are at work 
which seem likely to postpone beyond all 
human concern that day of desolation so 
conclusively proven to be at our very 
doors. 

But if the theorizing of individuals 
goes so often wrong, there is something 
which much oftener goes right, and that 
is the instinct of the human race. The 
President of the United States may say 
that the people pay not only the duties on 
all imported goods, but the like enhance- 
ment of price on all domestic goods, there- 
by proclaiming that protection costs us a 
thousand millions a year; but a rich and 
prosperous people with a country covered 
with railroads as with net-work, a 
country thriving with farms and orchards, 
flowing with milk and honey, resonant 
with looms and steam hammers and 
lighted with furnace fires, know infinite- 
ly better and will show their knowledge 
when the supreme hour comes to decide 
between the short-sightedness of one man 
and the policy of a whole nation. Mr. 
Mills,surrounded by his shouting compeers 
on his side of the House, may proclaim 
in the exuberance of his newly acquired 
knowledge that ‘‘in order to get $62,000,- 
000 of revenue from manufacturers of 
iron and steel and woolen and cotton 
goods, the people have to pay $500,000,000 
to $600,000,000,” but the very people who 
are said to pay these vast sums and 
who have never read Edward Atkinson 
or Ricardo or even Adam Smith will 
show in due time that they have eyes that 
are keener than Mr. Mills’s and a good 
sense which knows that a people swim- 
ming like ours, buoyant on the top of the 
wave of prosperity, do not do it with any 
such millstone slung to their necks. 
After all has been said or can be said the 
crucial test of a theory of prosperity is the 
result you find in actual life, and the great 
negative of Free Trade is the prosperity of 
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and Protection have gone hand in hand. 
I have, however, heard a number of 
Southern gentlemen, proud of their Latin, 
declare that that was the old fallacy of 
‘*Post hoc, propter hoc,” an expression 
which seemed to convey to them a world 
of consolation, but which only means 
that if the wagon is behind the horse that 
does not prove that he pulls it. That is 
entirely true, my Southern friend; but if 
the horse was not only not attached to 
the wagon but was kicking it with both 
heels, I should hardly expect to see them 
coming along together on an uphill road, 
such as we had during and after the War. 
That prosperity and Protection exist to- 
gether does not prove that Protection 
causes prosperity; but if the President’s 
theory and Mr. Mills’s theory that Protec- 
tion costs prosperity a thousand million 
dollars a year be true, it would seem that, 
instead of going hand in hand, they would 
hardly be within speaking-distance of 
each other. The problem is, How can a> 
country become rich without a parallel 
in history, which is cursed by a system 
costing a thousand millions a year? The 
answer is thet it cannot. But the. coun- 
try is becoming rich visibly to naked eye; 
therefore the thousand-million theory 
must be false. 

The friends of the President, looking at 
the Oregon elections and seeing also other 
like signs in the heavéns, have now be- 
come alarmed, and Mr. Mills himself 
after having delivered, four years ago, a 
pointed declaration in favor of ‘Free 
Trade,” calling it by its very name, and 
just after having been examined person- 
ally by Henry George and pronounced 
‘*Free Trade from the base up,” has been 
constrained to go to New York and de- 
clare that ‘‘no Democrat wishes Free 
Trade.” The newspapers of his party also 
are now full of disclaimers. They take 
refuge in the doctrine of percentages, and 
declare that it is cruel to charge them 
with Free Trade when they only take off 
seven per cent. and leave forty. This 
doctrine of percentage is a mere juggle 
with figures as I will show. It has had 
great vogue, for both parties have used 
it. It was presented early in the debate 
and the Democratic figures were taken 
by their opponents, because the then 
Democratic doctrine announced by all 
their speeches was that Protection forced 
the people to pay a thousand mil- 
lions to manufacturers in order to 
give the Treasury a hundred  mil- 
lions of revenue, and was, therefore, a 
system of ‘‘robbery.” To which the 
quick and uncomfortable answer came, 
If this be ‘‘robbery” why do you still 
sanction what you say is forty per cent. 
of ‘“‘robbery?”’ This percentage, there- 
fore, seems to have the sanction of both 
parties, whereas it is only the assertion of 
one. Now, however, since the President’s 
friends are trying to claim that their re- 
tention of forty per cent. shows them to 
be the real original friends of Protection, 
it is time to call attention to this fallacy 
and to show how this percentage doc- 
trine is managed. It is time to show 
what they call merely a seven per cent. 
reduction really is. Some articles we use 
much of. Of others we use very little. 
In this new doctrine of percentages, quan- 
tity plays no part. Tannic-acid at 197 
per cent., of which we use ounces, counts 
as much as metals at thirty-eight per 
cent., of which we use thousands of tons. 
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We import $200 worth of the acid and 
sixteen million dollars worth of the met- 
als. Anybody can see the folly of adding 
these percentages together and saying 
that the average protection on tannic- 
acid and the metals is 117 per cent. And 
yet just in that way is this sleight-of-hand 
percentage doctrine maneuvered. A 
better test is in the very figures which Mr. 
Mills himself furnishes in his last speech, 
July 2ist, in the table at the end. The 
total duties collected in 1887, on the arti- 
cles name in his Bill, were $179,741,- 
330.71. ‘‘The amount of duties remitted 
by this Bill” is $50,591,636.89, or more 
than twenty-eight per cent. Even this 
statement does not show the extent of 
the disaster, for it shows only an average 
after all. Some articles are cut much 
more than twenty-eight per cent, and 
the whole free list, from its very nature, 
is stripped to the extent of 100 per cent. 
How severe is the attack on our industries 
the length of the five-minute debate on 
the items—which extended over weeks 
full of very long days, is the best witness. 
For most of the time was occupied on the 
Republican side, and it was occupied not 
in speeches for delay, but naturally and 
for the most part in explanation of the 
injury each item would inflict upon the 
industries of the country. 

Yet this Biil, dangerous as it is, has in 1é 
the seeds of still greater danger. If it 
should become alaw it would be in no 
sense a settlement of the question. This 
country has had such rapid and remarkable 
growth that this is not the first time that 
the Treasury has been filled to overflow- 
ing. The Tariff act of 1883,tho framed in 
the interest of protection, did not have 
that careful and exact scrutiny which it 
ought to have had, and has therefore in- 
jured the induStries of the country in 
more ways thanone. Whenit was passed 
the Republicans had but two or three ma- 
jority and would not have undertaken to 
pass such a measure had not the pressure 
of the surplus been so urgent and the dan- 
ger from the next House with seventy 
Democratic majority so great. 

The demand to-day for what is called 
tariff revision rests in the popular mind on 
the surplus just as it did in 1883. When 
we have disposed of this surplus another 
will await us in less than tive years and 
probably in less than two. We have 
therefore to consider, like sensible men, 
not merely the exigency now upon us but 
a series of such exigencies sure to come. 
The men who framed the Mills Bill and 
have pushed it thus far know what they 
want. They regard, and proclaim that 
they regard this bill, as Mr. Breckenridge 
said, as a ‘‘ tentative” measure, one step 
toward that ultimate *‘ free trade ~ which 
was the happy dream of Mr. Mills in 
the peroration of four years ago The 
Bill itself must lead to more impor- 
fations. It reduces the rates for that 
very purpose. More importations mean 
more revenue. From the very nature of 
the case, therefore, the people must them- 
selves settle the question of principle. 
If they believe in Protection now is the 
time to assert it. If they believe in Free 
Trade now is the time to enforce belief. 
The nation cannot evade the issue if it 
would. That issue will settle itself one 
way or the other; nor can any assertion 
by men that they do not mean what they 
vote stand in the way of such settlement. 
Had the friends of freedom thirty years 
ago believed the assertions of Northern 
Democrats that no increase of slave terri- 
tory was meant, would that have pre- 
vented slavery north of the Compromise 
Line? No man of note either in Congress 
or out has ever justified Mr. Mills’s Bill 
upon any other lines than will justify and 
demand a new Miils Bill at each recur- 
ring surplus, a series of Mills Bills until 
we reach the goal of Mr. Calhoun’s ambi- 
tion embodied in the Confederate consti- 
tution which prohibited Protection. 

It is right that this question should be 
decided. It is vitalto the prosperity of 
this country. It is above all things right 
that it should be decided by all the people 
after full discussion and in a manner so 
emphatic that the decision will be as final 
as was the decision on the payment of the 
bonds and the decision that specie should 
be the basis of our currency. 








I have not attempted to argue the ques- 
tion of Protection. That will be debated 
in every newspaper, in every hall and 
school-house all over the-country. My 
purpose has been simply to point out that 
no amount of denial of intention can pre- 
vent the verdict of the people from being 
recorded on one side or the other. Wher- 
ever a Protectionist Democrat allows 
himself to be beguiled into the tents of 
Cleveland, he will find when the battle is 
over that his guns have been pointed at 
his own principles. There have been for 
many years two wings to the Democratic 
Party. One has been earnestly in favor 
of the preservation of the American mar- 
kets for the American people, and the 
other in favor of throwing them wide 
open to England. Other questions have 
hitherto kept these wings together. 
Many times in Congress Mr. Randall and 
those who believed with him have shared 
with the Republicans the task of warding 
off danger from our industries. This 
year the Administration has proved too 
powerful. Mr. Randall has been driven 
from the fleld. Patronage and post- 
offices have crushed out the Congressmen, 
and the question has now been adjourned 
to that tribunal which is too great for 
spoils to debauch—the whole people of 
America. 

Already there are signs which presage 
the victory. Everywhere men are com- 
ing to understand that the old issues have 
passed to the rear settled or overshadowed, 
and that there are at the next election 
interests at stake too mighty for the old 
prejudices, too strong for the old party 
ties. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE FALLACY OF THE THEORY 
OF PROTECTION. 


BY ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
IN WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

To THE EDITOR THE INDEPENDENT : 

You courteously invite me ‘‘ to contrib- 
ute to the columns of THE INDEPENDENT 
an article giving your views on the Tariff 
question as it confronts the people at the 
present time, especially in relation to the 
Presidential contest. The question in all 
its phases has become one of great impor- 
tance politically, and we are earnestly de- 
sirous that our readers should have the 
opportunity of weighing the arguments 
upon which you and your followers base 
your opinions and convictions, so that 
they may be prepared to cast their ballots 
with discrimination in the election of the 
coming autumn.” 

Iam happy to accede to this request 
because the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
are, as a class, as intelligent and patriotic 
as any circle of citizens in the United 
States, because I am very desirous to 
make the results of the studies of a life 
time as useful as possible to all my coun- 
trymen, and because at the present time 
every honest and competent stroke tells 
immeasurably for truth and righteous- 
ness. 

Doubtless a large majority of the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT have been led to 
suppose that what is called ‘‘ Protection” 
is at least respectable, if not praisewor- 
thy. I was myself led to suppose so until, 
in 1853, the President and Trustees of 
Williams College appointed me to teach 
History and Political Economy, and I 
began to applr to myself the general in- 
junction of my illiterate but long-headed 
grandfather to his three college- bred sons 
**to look into the natur ont.” Little by 
little, as I thought and read and taught, 
I was compelled reluctantly to see, from 
the origin and history and nature of 
‘* Protection,” so-called, that it is not 
respectable, and never was, and still less 
praiseworthy. I can only indicate at this 
time, in general and in the briefest way, 
the grounds of that conviction, that has 
grown ciearer and stronger every year 
since that time. 

The Tariff question is not dependent on 
times or places or conditions; it is always 
at bottom one question, namely, the ques- 
tion of taxes upon the people. it is in- 
deed at the present time, as you say, ‘‘ one 
of great importance politically,” and tbe 
people are now immensely interested in 
it; but the real importance of it is no 








greater to-day than it has been every day 
for twenty-five years, and the bottom rea- 
sons for popular interest in it have been 
constant during all this time. President 
Cleveland used a shrewd and graphic 
phrase in his message, when he wrote: 
‘** It is not a theory that confronts us, but 
a condition.” Yes, indeed, but what is 
the cause of the ‘‘ condition’? The ‘‘ con- 
dition,” namely, the surplus in the Treas- 
ury, dangerous as it is, is a mere incident 
of the state of things, a bagatelle. The 
surplus in the Treasury is no more a 
measure of the monstrous tariff-taxation 
to which our people are subjected, than 
the drippings of the ‘‘ old oaken bucket” 
are a measure of the water in the well. 
The condition is bad enough, but the 
cause of the condition is a thousand-fold 
worse. 

Tariffs are nothing in the world but 
taxes. There lies on the table before me 
a thick volume issued by the United 
States Senate in 1884; and it contains in 
an Official form not only all the items of 
the existing tariff, but also all the items 
of the past tariffs of the United States 
since 1789; that is to say, all the rates of 
duty that have ever been assessed on ar- 
ticles imported, all articles that have been 
admitted duty-free, and all articles pro- 
hibited to come in from abroad. One 
may read this volume from beginning to 
end, or he may begin at the end and read 
backward, or begin in the middle and 
read both ways, and all he will find be- 
tween the two covers is a series of taxes 
levied on the people of the United States 
through goods imported, except a list of 
some half-dozen articles forbidden to 
come in at all, and a few scores of arti- 
cles admitted free of tax, none of which 
are of much consequence but tea and cof- 
fee and hides. Substantially a tariff is 
taxes, and nothing else. Allthe Ten Com- 
mandments are reduced in a tariff to one, 
namely this, Thou shait pay! 

Now there is nothing in government 
more respectable and useful than tariff- 
taxes, provided (1) they have been laid 
with a single eye to get money out of the 
pockets of the people, with which to “ pay 
the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the Uni- 
ted States”; provided also (2) that no 
more taxes are so laid than are strictly 
needful for these constitutional purposes; 
and provided further (3) that the taxes be so 
levied that the Treasury shall get all that 
the people are made to pay under them, 
saving the cost of economical collection. 
Our present tariff, and every so-called 
** protective” tariff, flagrantly violates 
each of these three reasunable and funda- 
mental points of tariff taxation. Profes- 
sor Taussig, of Harvard University, a 
competent authority, asserts that there is 
not a single purcly revenue tax in our 
tariff; that is, not one. whose sole pur- 
pose is to get money into the Treasury. 
here were such taxes on tea and coffee, 
but they were repealed in 1872 under pro- 
tectionist leadership for the sake of put- 
ting on and keeping on taxes in’ the 
tariff, whose design is precisely the oppo- 
site, namely, to prevent money coming 
into the Treasury by keeping out the 
foreign goods on which the taxes are 
levied, A revenue tariff-tax and a ‘ pro- 
tective” tariff-tax are the antipodes of 
each other; the design of the former is to 
get money, the design of the latter is to 
prevent money being got, for an ulterior 
end of individual greed. Accordingly, 
all revenue tariff-taxes have been abol- 
ished, and anti-revenue taxes take their 
place. 

Just here, I can clear up a point that 
lies confused in the public mind. Free 
Trade is not the opposite of proper tariff- 
taxes, but is the opposite of ‘* protective” 
tariff-taxes. This is the only sense in 
which the term, * free trade,” has been 
povularly used for a century; it is the 
sense in which the protectionists them- 
selves, constantly curse ‘* free trade Eng- 
land,” because they know as everybody 
knows that England keeps up her tariff- 
taxes and her ‘‘free trade” together, 
and even raises more money each year by 
her tariff per capita of population than 
we do by our tariff, surplus and all; and 
yet our protectionists have plied the pub- 
lic mind with the notion that ‘‘ free trade” 











means the abolition of tariffs, and so 
have deceitfully confused the question. 
Also they have deceitfully carried the 

notion, that *‘ free trade” would some- 

how compel people to trade in a particu- 

lar way, against their will and interest. 

It is hardly needful to say, except in pass- 
ing, that Fi. Trade in any and every 

sense of the term is nothing in the world 

but a negative opportunity to trade if 

one should find it profitable; it is the 

natural state of things free from facti- 

tious obstructions; it compels nobody to 

trade; it recommends nobody to trade; it 

says nothing about any trade one way or 

the other; it is simple liberty to trade for 

the mutual advantage of two parties, 

the liberty that God gave and that men 

have no right to abridge, the liberty in 

the ‘‘ pursuit of happiness ” through buy- 
ing and selling, which high American au- 
thority pronounces ‘ self-evident.” 

Not only are all the taxes in our tariff 
levied with a frightfully wrong intent 
and issue, but, in the second place, there 
are nearly a thousand times more of them 
in number than there needs to be for any 
legitimate purpose of taxation. I counted 
myself in 1868 the number of distinct 
rates of tax listed in the tariff of that 
year, and found them to be 2,317; since 
then the number has greatly increased, 
for Secretary Manning, in his Report of 
1885, and President Cleveland in his Mes- 
sage of 1887, stated the present number of 
distinct taxes to be considerably over 
4,000 in all. There are, I notice, 36 dif- 
ferent rates of tax on woolen cloth im- 
ported, of which the lowest (on the high- 
est priced cloth) is over 50 per cent., and 
the highest rate (on the lowest priced 
cloth) is over 180 per cent. Now all this 
isin the interest of protectionism, and 
not at all in the interest of taxation. 
Five articles, namely, fruit, tea, wine, 
spirits, tobacco, yield 98 per cent. of all 
the revenue raised by the British uarff, 
and that tariff entire can be written legi- 
bly on the palm of one’s hand. The tariff 
revenue of Great Britain is steady. and 
averaged for the decade, 1871~80, 
£20,250,000, or $100,000.000. If the ob- 
ject of our tariff were, asit is not, to raise 
a sufficient customs revenue (say $200,- 
000,000) with the least burden to the whole 
people, not over eight or ten articles at 
most would need to be taxed. Among 
these certainly would be tea and coffee. 

But it is only when we come, in the 
third place, tocatch a glimpse of how 
much more the people are made to pay 
under the tariff than the aggregate of all 
that the Treasury gets under it that we 
begin to touch the fringe of the garment 
of its enormities. With very few excep- 
tions, and Ican think at this moment of 
only one—the tax on tin plates- -every 
tariff-tax has asa part of its design, and 
many of them as their sole design, to raise 
the price artificially of certain favored 
home preducts at the expense of all con- 
sumers of those products. Many of these 
tariff taxes are prohibitory ; tbat is, they 
are designed to keep out, and do keep 
out, the foreign goods entirely, on which 
they are levied. In this case the Treas- 
ury gets nothing, while the people pay 
all in the enhanced prices of the domestic 
goods thus ‘ protected,” as the phrase 
goes—.hus monopolized, as the truth 
runs. This is the case substantially with 
woolen blankets, with bunting, with 
copper, anda hundred other things. Very 
little or none can get in over the tariff 
barrier, consequently very little or noth- 
ing of the tax can get into the Treasury; 
but the peoole pay the whole of it to a 
small set of greedy monopolists. It is all 
false to say that domestic competition 
among the makers of these goods will 
lessen their price below the foreign price 
with the tax added, because combination 
is possible among these makers, and 
where combination is possible competition 
is impossible. Not infrequently the do- 
mestic price is carried above the foreign 
price with the tax added, as happened in 
Boston last year with steel beams, which 
the city wanted to put into its new Court 
House ; the foreign beams were worth cn 
the wharf $28 a ton, the tariff-tax was 
$28 ; the city bought the foreign at $56, 
while domestic beams of that kind were 
quoted at $73. 
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In some cases about one-eighth, in 
others one-fourth, in others one-half, of 
what the masses are compelled to pay 
goes into the Treasury as customs-duties, 
and the rest goes into the puckets of those 
who have gotten the taxes put on for that 
express purpose. In one remarkable in- 
stance, that of sugar, somet’ ‘ng like nine- 
tenths of all the tariff-taxes levied on it 
goes direct to the. Government, while the 
rest but serves to lift to the same hight 
the price to the people of Louisiana sugar. 
On the other hand, foreign copper is kept 
quite out by the tariff-tax and the domes- 
tic price has been lifted thereby probably 
two cents a pound at least during the 
whole average of the past twenty years; 
so that the surplus American copper has 
been pretty constantly sold to Europeans 
for much less than tne Americans them- 
selves could buy it in any market. No 
wonder we have no steamships on the 
Aulantic Ocean, since it is impossible to 
build them under such taxes, and also 
illegal to buy them! 

“It is difficult to say, and not needful, 
just how much more the American people 
have been paying out of their pockets 
under these taxes than the Treasury-pocket 
has been taking in, but J. S. Moore, as 
good an authority as there is, calculates it 
at about $1,000,000,000 a year, or five 
times as much as the average annual 
revenue from tariff-taxes. Is this not a 
queer and suspicious way for Congress 
‘**tu lay and collect taxes” in order to get 
money with which ‘‘ to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States? 

But is this all of the loss and shame of 
these taxes? Let us see. The ground- 
thought of the whole Lody of them, and 
of each particular of them (even the sugar 
tax) is to keep out by an artificial barrier 
foreign goods of aj] sorts that would 
otherwise come in to take off, that is, to 
buy at a profit, our own domestic goods of 
all sorts. Trade that is not profitable to 
both parties never takes place; and buying 
and selling to a mutual profit is two 
inseparable halves of one sphere. When 

any man buys, he must pay for what he 
buys, and that is selling; and when any 
man sells, he must take his pay for what 
he seils, and thatis buying. The trade of 
the world is nothing in the world but an 
exchange of one sort of goods against 
some other sort of goods, to the mutual 
gain of both parties, otherwise there is no 
motive for the trade, each party having 
alwaysa relative advantage in producing 
his own goods. Money always plays an 
insignificant part in foreign trade; for 
instance, in the fiscal year, 1887, our 
exports of goods were $752.000.000, and 
our imports of goods were $752,000,000, 
both in nearest round numbers, and there 
was no balance atall to be paid in money. 
The only motive at bottom of the for- 
eigner in bringing his goods hither, is to 
take our goods hence to a profit; and the 
same barrier that keeps his goods out, 
keeps our own goods in, to the dead loss 
of both parties. If we will not buy goods 
of foreigners, then we cannot sell goods 
to foreigners, because buying and selling 
is one and inseparable. 

This barrier-folly of ours, this mountain- 
folly, explains the frequent gluts in our 
domestic markets—a home market is not 
so wide as a world market; it explains the 
closing of mills and the banking up of 
furnaces for two months or four months 
or six months every now and then, and it 
explains also the low rate of average 
wages throughout the entire year of the 
laboring men and women in most of our 
mechanical and manufacturing establish- 
ments. Who does not see that the wages 
of laborers would rise, and the profits of 
capitalists would rise also, and both be 
steadily on the rise, under the immense 
demand for our domestic goods created 
by the easy admission of foreign goods 
with which to pay for them? I earnestly 
commend to the censideration of my 
present readers this fundamental and im- 
pregnable principle of Political Economy: 
A MARKET FOR PRODUCTS IS PRODUCTS IN 
MARKET. 

But [ must close. I could easily ex- 
plain, were there time, how it has come 
about that we have such a bundle of in- 

equalities and absurdities and iniquities 


as is the present body of our tariff taxes. 
I will only quote in conclusion what Gen- 
eral Garfield said to me, in the very room 
in which I am now writing, at the close 
of the long session of Congress, when he 
was Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means: ‘ Professor, there has not 
been a man or a delegation before us this 
winter to get new protective duties put 
on or old ones raised, but came in the 
basest selfishness, without a thought or 
care of anything or anybody except the 
enhanced price of their own products 
through tariff legislation.” 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
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THE DEMAND FOR THE WAR- 
WHOOP. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








THERE is a story of Macaulay that when 
a boy of six or seven, being accidentally 
left at home alone, he was called upon to 
do the honors of the house to an elderly 
lady who had called upon his mother. 
Wishing to be as hospitable as possible, 
he asked her if she would not like a glass 
of spirits. The lady turned out to be that 
eminent moral instructor, Miss Hannah 
More; and wken his mother asked him 
the reason for this extraordinary propo- 
sal, he said that he wished to be polite, 
and that Robinson Crusoe, when visited 
by strangers, always offered a glass of 
spirits tothem. Our countrymen, when 
traveling in Europe, are often reminded 
of this unexpected introduction of the 
noble savage; only that it is they, and 
not their hosts, who are expected to enact 
the part of Robinson Crusoe. Nothing 
that they could do in the way of uncouth- 
ness would create surprise; but they can 
always cause a genuine thrill of astonish- 
ment by doing nothing that is in itself 
surprising. I know an American literary 
man who, on his first visit to London, was 
kindly invited to breakfast with an emi- 
nent historian, to whom he had a letter 
of introduction. Approaching the house 
he saw a lady standing at the doorway; 
after his admittance, some one looked 
from the door of the dining-room and 
some oue else from the stairway; and ere 
long he was kindly received by the whole 
household. It turned out that it was the 
governess whom he had seen at the door, 
his hostess who looked from the din- 
ing-room, and his host from above- 
stairs; and that they had _ all 
agreed, on hasty consultation, that this 
could not be the expected American vis- 
itor, The ground for this rash inference 
was never explained. The guest was a 
man forty-eight years old, who had spent 
but about ten days of that time in Europe; 
and nearly every garment he had on was 
of American manufacture, as were, un- 
deniably, his other visible characteristics; 
nevertheless it was at once decided by 
three intelligent observers that whatever 
he might be, he was plainly notan Ameri- 
can. The inference was irresistible that if 
he had only come with his accustomed 
tomahawk and in war-paint, he would 
have been instantaneously recognized. 

The blunder was in this case ot small 
importance, but it becomes a shade more 
serious when it applies to the things of 
the mind. ‘If we may accept a certain 
type of foreign criticism, there is but one 
thing more reprehensible than an uncul- 
tivated American, and that is acultivated 
one. Mr. Ruskin, whose father made a 
fortune by a traffic which in many parts 
of this nation is forbidden by law, thinks 
that all Americans are ‘ peasants.” A 
peasant may be personally unattractive, 
but he may also be picturesque or amus- 
ing; at any rate he is supposed to smack 
of the soil and to have a certain wild 
flavor about him. But a cultivated peas- 
ant is an anomaly; he loses this native 
flavor and becomes as uninteresting as 
any one else. This at least seems to be 
the theory in dealing with Americans; 
if they avail themselves of the com- 
mon stock. of knowledge, dis- 
tributed throughout the world, it is 
thought inappropriate ; culture de-Amer- 
icanizes. From this point of view our 
schools, universities, libraries, are a mis- 
take ; indeed, Matthew Arnold reproves 
us for mentioning them as signs of prog- 





ress, Apparently no man is a true 


American who consents that a verb should 
agree with its nominative case in num- 
ber and in person. 

A late English writer, Mr. Richard, 
in some very felicitously named “ Ig- 
norant Essays,” holds that all our more 
serious writers are essentially non-Amer- 
ican. Emerson and Hawthorne and 
Lowell are ‘‘ merely Europeans born in 
America”; but, he adds with satisfaction, 
‘* Ward, Harte, Twain and Breitmann are 
original and American.” By this last 
name he doubtless designates our accom- 
plished fellow-countryman, Mr. Charles 
G. Leland, who probably earned the 
honor of being included in this curious 
list, in spite of his various knowledge, 
by his early writings in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch dialect; as Harte earned his by 
writing in Californese, and Clemens by 
his tears over the tomb of Adam. By 
‘“Ward” is probably meant Artemus 
Ward, or C. F. Browne, still vaguely re- 
membered in America as the wittiest 
buffoon of his day. It seems cruelinour 
English friends to omit another of their 
favorites, ‘‘Josh Billings,” whose 
‘-works” one might see at the English 
railway stations, adozen years ago, bound 
up with those of Lowell and Holmes, 
This is the quartet of writers designated 
as ‘‘ original and American.” When the 
autobiography of ‘‘ Buffalo Bill” appears, 
as promised, there will doubtless be five. 
‘*General Tom Thumb,” whoalso had his 
career of English popularity, and drcve 
poor Haydon to suicide by eclipsing him, 
unfortunately died without contributing 
to literature, or there would be a round 
half-dozen. 

But what utter folly is all this! If 
Americanism goes no deeper than a 
strange dialect or a barbarous theme; if 
it is something that lies only in war-paint 
and vanishes with decent clothing, then 
it is a thing too unsubstantial for serious 
mention. If it vonsists only in a gibber- 
ish that is not worth reading, or in a 
mixed dialect that is already disappear- 
ing, then the less we have of it the better. 
When Irving wrote out the legends which 
he had heard from childhood along the 
Hudson, or Whittier coined into verse the 
traditions and the early supernaturalism 
of New England ; when Lowell found the 
subjects for his*‘ Biglow Papers” in the 
homely life around him; when Holmes 
made Boston Common classic ground, 
and the same was done for Concord, more 
profoundly, by Emerson and Hawthorne 
and Thoreau ; when Bancroft and Park- 
man devoted long, laborious lives to illu- 
minate the history of the transplanted 
European races upon this continent, then 
the true intellectual America was discov- 
ered. To utter thoughts worth expressing, 
to use the illustrations and the dramatic 
materials that lay cluse at hand ; to estab- 
lish firmly in literature the bobolink,as did 
Lowell, or the humble-bee, like Emerson 
—this was to make a literature that was 
national. And observe that if this was to 
be done,it needed to be done as well as pos- 
sible ; and what was true of this form of 
intellectual activity was true of art, sci- 
ence, manners, and all the rest. The de- 
lusion, that man is most truly natural 
when a savage, has gone with Rousseau. 
It 1s the cultivated man who is the high- 
est product of Nature. Grant that paint 
and plaster are only a disguise; but 
polish brings out the natural grain of the 
wood. 

There was a time when all Americans 
looked habitually to London as the prime 
source of all higher training. That time 
is long past; a generation of Americans 
have now learned their scientific meth- 
ods in Germany, their art criticism in 
France. While America has changed, 
England has also changed. The reverence 
given te the London of Coleridge and 
Macaulay, of Darwin and Carlyle, can 
hardly be claimed for the London which 
takes seriously such literary representa- 
tives as Rider Haggard and Oscar Wilde. 
It is sixty years ago since Heinrich Heine 
—surely no Puritanic observer—pointed 
out that the English were already “ seek- 
ing to be light and frivolous, and endeav- 
oring to creep into the monkey’s skin 
which the French were gradually strip- 
ping off.” It is impossible for us to re- 





vert to the old colonial tradition of Eng- 


lish dependence; and equally impossible 
to revert to the still earlier attitude of the 
noble savage, Happily neither alterna- 
tive is required. The foundations of Amer- 
ican literary training already date back 
two bundred and fifty years, without in- 
cluding our common share in all the Eng- 
lish literature which preceded that period, 
The real foundations are broader than 
English literature, broader even than the 
ocean, the forests and the prairies; for 
they are as broad as thesoulof man. As 
for books, the invention of printing has 
given to literature this enormous advan- 
tage over all plastic art, that you may 
easily carry with you in a trunk round 
the world the highest models of the skill 
you seek, When John Howard endowed 
the first American college, in 1638, he 
placed in its library, not theological books 
alone—as we are apt to assume—but Ho- 
mer and Horace, Epictetus and Isocrates, 
Juvenal and Persius, Plutarch and Pliny; 
books to have read which is, for purposes 
of literary training, a liberal education. 
The prime sources of all cosmopolitan cul- 
ture having been thus long accessible to 
Americans, it is absurd to ask them now 
to forego it. It is twocenturies and a 
half too late for us to rest contented with 
the tomahawk and the war-whoop. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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RUTH AND DR. PHIPPS. 


REPORTED BY CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., 
PASTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS. 


‘* WELL,” said Ruth, ‘‘I have to pay 
for being a quiet, modest, unobtrusive 
sister.” 

** How is that?’ I inquired. 

‘* Just this way. Old Dr. Phipps has 
been here and has delivered bimself of his 
views of Paul and the woman question; 
and this he has done by the space of an 
hour. Why J should have to hear sucha 
lecture I am at a loss to know; and I re- 
lieved myself by occupying a portion of 
the time in seeking a solution of that 
question. Was it because the good old 
man suspected me of having an inclina- 
tion toward public speaking? But he had 
no ground for such suspicion. I have 
never spoken in an assembly in my life, 
unless you consider taking part in general 
conversation in a large company as com- 
ing under that head. A few times I have 
conferred with ladies on church matters 
or charities, but there was no man pres- 
ent. No, the old doctor could not have 
taken that ground. Was it because he 
was so far from the suspicion as to feel 
that perhaps I was the one woman in the 
parish to whom it was entirely safe to 
pour out his grievances? I think it must 
have been that.” 

She paused and looked as if she were 
still working out that problem. 

‘*Well, you gave him as good as he 
sent ?” 

‘“No, I didn’t. I sought to find out 
what had started him afresh eon this 
theme. Then I drew him out-and ques- 
tioned myself how such and such a posi- 
tion which he took could be removed. 
And then I asked myself why we should 
not all agree with his interpretation of 
Paul.” 

** And with Paul?’ I asked. 

‘* You know that it is not fair to ask me 
such a question. My position on that 
subject you know, if any man knows. 
You know that I have always felt and 
said that there was no middle ground, 
that the Bible is to be accepted wholly or 
rejected wholly. If not rejected it must 
be regarded as having paramount authori- 
ty. Having so accepted it, all we have to 
do is to ascertain its meaning, and, in re- 
gard to any precept, to learn whether it 
be of local or of universal application ; if 
plainly of local application, then to as- 
certain whether it may not contain a 
principle which we must adapt and ap- 
ply to our times and our circumstances. 
That’s my canon; don’t you think it is a 
pretty sensible one—for a woman ?” 

There was no reason why I should not 
acknowledge that I did. But I urged 
Ruth to give me a sketch of the run of her 
thoughts while Dr. Phipps was holding 
forth. 

‘** Well,” said she, Ruth’s “‘ well” seem- 








ed to be a little arrangement which com- 
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bined the drawing in a good breath with 
asort of mental girding, steadying her 
for a run down the “ talk” she was about 
to deliver. ‘* Well; the dear old gentle- 
man began by asking me if I hada Bible. 
Of course Ihad. It was an odd question. 
If he had followed it by the other ques- 
tion, ‘Then why don’t you read it more 
and better? I might have thought it 
rude, but it would have gone to the quick 
of my conscience. He didn’t, however. 
He seemed to wish to be able to put his 
finger on the very place, and to have the 
inspiration of seeing the very words. 
There they were, inthe fourteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians: ‘Let your 
women keep silence in the churches, for 
it is not permitted unto them to speak. 
If they will learn anything let them ask 
their husbands at home.’” . 

Ruth paused a moment and then re- 
sumed. ‘I think it must have been Mrs. 
Tope’s earnest talk at last night’s prayer- 
meeting which set him going, and he 
went around and around like a humming- 
top and never got far from one spot.” 

‘* But that suggests that sometimes he 
did move a little.” 

‘Well, I must say that sometimes he 
did.” 

‘* Now, confess, dear Ruth, was it not 
you who moved him by your sly little 
questions ?” 

Ruth smiled. I wish you could see 
her smile when she perceives that her 
guileless cunning has been detected. 
‘Well, all I did was to inject a few in- 
terrogatories, if my small questionings 
will bear so grand a name.” 

‘*Give me a few specimens, please.” 

‘*For instance, I suggested that a letter, 
with all its parts, could be better under- 
stood if we knew the writer and the per- 
son addressed. Now we all know Paulas 
much as we know any man whom we 
have not seen; but who were these Cor- 
inthians? Dr. Phipps didn't seem to have 
devoted much study to the state of society 
in Corinth in Apostolic days. I owned 
that the question had been outside my 
womanly sphere so that I had never ex- 
amined a book on the subject, but I had 
heard that there was great corruption of 
morals and manners in Corinth, and, if 
that was so, it was most apostolically 
proper that Paul should warn the young 
Christian churches against anything that 
would bring the new faith into disrepute. 
I suggested, also, that I had gathered 
from reading Paul’s letters to the Corin- 
thians that even the Christians in that 
city were a very exceedingly difficult 
crowd to bring to decency of behavior. 
Why, even the solemnities of the Lord’s 
Supper couldn’t awe them. They fasted 
so as to come to the feast with ravenous 
appetites, and then they crowded and 
pushed one another at the table, after the 
fashion of American travelers when the 
train stops ‘ten minutes for refresh- 
ments,’ to see which could get the most 
bread and wine and get it quickest. And 
some closed the feast under the table, 
“drunken.” Icalled Dr. Phipps’s atten- 
tion to what Paul said of the men that 
I might draw him awhile from what was 
said of the women of Corinth. Then, 
with a disciple’s ingenuous love of learn- 
ing, Isuggested whether the word your 
in the text were not the emphatic word. 
If so, it might mean that in so rude and 
undisciplined a church as_ that at 
Corinth any one could see _ that 
when the men were in a scuffle at the 
Lord’s table it would only add to the 
confusion of the scene if the women be- 
gan to give the church pieces of their 
minds. ‘Perhaps the Doctor had ob- 
served that Paul had given no such ex- 
plicit direction to any other church.’ 
Oh, but he was ready for me, and turned 
over the pages of my own copy of the 
Bible to I Timotby,second chapter and 11th 
verse: ‘ Let the women learn in silence 
with all subjection. But I suffer not a 
woman to teach nor usurp authority over 
the man, but to be in silence.’ Then the 
dear old gentleman followed it up by 
reading me Ephesians, iii, 24. He was in 
dead earnest; and it seemed so strange to 
me that an old man who was sweet as a 
nut to the core of his heart, and had a 
chivalrous devotion to women of all ages 
and ranks, should be so set against their 





taking any part in public religious serv- 
ice.” 

‘*Perhaps he loves the Word of the 
Lord more than he loves women even, 
and regards the New Testament as the 
Word of the Lord,” was my interruption. 

‘‘Well, it didn’t provoke me a mite,” 
continued Ruth. ‘If he had shown a 
spirit of tyranny, as tho he loved to op- 
press the weak, I confess I should have 
taken it perhaps in a different spirit. As 
it was, the teasing spirit came upon me 
and I asked the Doctor whether the 
record in Corinthians did not show some 
things more creditable to the women of 
Corinth than Paul’s account of the scenes 
at the Eucharistic feasts did of the men. 
He wanted to know what they could be. 
Oh, I was not dogmatizing. I was only 
asking for information! He was willing, 
quite willing to impart it.” 

‘*Then,” continued Ruth, ‘‘I ventured 
to suggest that some of those women 
must have spoken out in meeting, which 
seemed tointimate that at least they were 
not stupid, and also that they had had 
the humility to confess ignorance, just 
like the men who were in it, by entering 
inte a discussion which had stimulated 
their minds. He would allow me to say 
a few words in behalf of members of my 
own sex, altho they did live so far off and 
solong ago! That was said to soothe the 
Doctor.” 

** Was he soothed?” I asked. 

‘Only partially,” replied Ruth. ‘* Then 
I thought I would push him a little. So 
I said, ‘Dear Doctor, the passage also 
seems to me to imply two things about 
the men—namely, that the husbands of 
the women were present at divine serv- 
ice, and that those husbands who used 
to get drunk at the Lord’s Supper were 
capable of instructing their wives at 
home. But in these later days there are 
three phenomena for which Paul did not 
seem to provide. One is that throughout 
the world, at public religious worship gen- 
erally, the women are in a large major- 
ity, as they are said to oitnumber the 
men vastly, even in Heaven and in Mas- 
sachusetts ; another, that a great many 
women have no husbands at all; and a 
third, that the men who do attend 
service are so busy that they cannoi pay 
attention to such subjects, and if they did 
are not enough at home for the wives to 
sit at their dear and revered feet to be 
taught in sacred things.’ This seemed to 
startle him, so I followed it up: ‘ What’s 
to become of the widows? What’s to be- 
come of the spinsters? And so many 
Christian wives cannot induce their hus- 
bands to goto church. Id like to know 
what prospect of religious instruction 
Mrs, Zebedee had at home, when Mr. Zeb- 
edee doesn’t seem ever to have been pres- 
ent at the Master’s discourses. By the 
way, Doctor, do you think that we should 
ever have heard of Mr. Zebedee if it hadn't 
been for his Christian wife? And don’t 
you think it might have been well for Mr. 
Zebedee to ‘ask his wife at home’ and 
to ‘learn in silence’? Indeed, when I 
become anxious about his case my only 
relief is in the trust that the poor man did 
so. Poor Mr. Zebedee!” 

**Ruth, do you know that you were 
nearly wicked? And I can see that de- 
mure look of innocence on your face 
while you were prodding that good old 
man,” said I, 

‘* Prodding!” exclaimed Ruth. ‘ Why, 
no; [ was just gently leading the dear old 
soul around to look at the question on the 
other side.” 

** Well, how did you end matters ?” 

‘* We didn’t end them at all. As a com- 
promise I suggested that in this age of the 
world and in this western part of the 
world perhaps we could carry out Paul’s 
spirit and reach the end Paul wished, if, 
outside of public worship, we had a place 
which all the church-members would con- 
sider a Christian ‘ home,’ and that on set 
occasions all the married people came to- 
gether when each wife should ask her 
own husband for a practical application 
of last Sunday’s sermons, and all the other 
husbands and wives be permitted to listen 
as each spoke in his turn; and that Chris- 
tian bachelors and spinsters be allowed to 
be present so as to learn how to be edify- 
ing when they had changed their rela- 





tions. The services might be varied by an 
occasional hymn and prayer and passage 
from the Word. The Doctor broke in 
with exclamation, ‘Why, that would be 
tantamount to a prayer-meeting!’ ‘It is 
open to that objection,’ I replied, ‘ but’— 
Just then there came a messenger calling 
the Doctor in great haste to see Mrs 
Tope’s child, who had the croup. Andso 
the woman question was adjourned.” 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM II. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








THERE probably would have been more 
written of Emperor William II, if he had 
been a long-time Crown Prince, instead 
of having hurried in and out of that posi- 
tion too quickly for much mention by 
chance writers; for what gets to the pub- 
lic is mostly from irresponsible pens, the 
authoritative ones reserving their experi- 
ences for ‘*memoirs.” At home, during 
the lifetime of princes, anecdotes, if they 
are not actually manufactured and papers 
paid for printing them, as was done in 
Paris to excite a popularity for Louis 
XVII,are yet manufactured and printed— 
amiable ones, I mean; unfavorable re- 
ports aresuppressed by the police. Abroad 
the press is free. But foreign peoples 
have no knowledge as a rule, and little 
interest for princes that are not reigning 
or likely soon to reign. 

So it has come that the chief popular 
knewledge of Prince William is by no 
means old, nor, may it be said, so un- 
questionable as it might be. No other 
than Madame Adam is supposed now to 
have been the editor of the ‘‘ Society of 
Berlin, by Count Paul Vasili,’”’ the bril- 
liant, wicked series of characterizations 
which Bismarck caused to be confiscated; 
and Madame Adam, as one of the fore- 
most journalists of Paris, connected with 
diplomats, and adept in finding and using 
talents for every end, wight have been 
able, if anybody was, to portray the court 
truly. But a natural suspicion exists 
against the assumption that she did por- 
tray it‘so; her nationality, for one thing, 
is against her; France hates Germany; 
and then her very cleverness—one is 
never sure in face of so much wit that 
truth is sought for and not fine points ! 

In Germany, the press is not allowed 
to speak ill of God’s anointed. It can- 
not but be marveled at, therefore, that 
the people, nevertheless, have got hold of 
very much the same notions which have 
obtained abroad. The Post and Silesian 
Gazette, both Conservative papers, re- 
port arrests for calumny against his 
Majesty, several of the offenders being 
women. In Berlin, political feeling seems 
to have inspired the offense. In the Heath 
a tom-cat was hung up, with the lines : 
“Wilhelm, wenn du nicht machst wie dein Vater, 

Wirdst du hdingen wie dieser Kater.” 

An anonymous biography has been con- 
fisceated. Now appears a laudatory one 
by the Emperor’s former tutor, Dr. Hinz- 
peter, created by William, Privy Coun- 
cilor Hinzpeter. 

The book is highly curious reading. 
One meets, strangely enough, with the 
same subject-matters as are touched 
upon by what are called the Emperor's 
opponents or detractors—namely, the 
obstinacy, the self-will, the self-reliance, 
the revengefulness, the ruthless and rest- 
less ambition of the Prince; his prefer- 
ence for everything military, together 
with his unyielding absolutism in respect 
of civil rule. Only the phraseology is 
different from the common, plain lan- 
guage of non-doctorsand privy councilors. 
The birth and temper of William II are 
described, for instance. as follows : 

‘From the union of Guelph pertinacity 
that easily transforms itself into energy, 
and Hohenzollern self-will which is united 
with ideality, a human being was born on 
the 27th of January, 1859, with singularly 
strong and marked individuality, which has 
developed itself in its own line and order, 
being changed by nothing, and withstand- 
ing the most powerful outward influences: 
a being of singularly crystal-like homoge- 
neousness, which remains true to its inner 
nature through all phases of develcpment, 
and which has sustained itself intact in 
spite of all natural metamorphoses. Al- 
ready in the young boy, whose charming, 








girl-like fragileness was increased to weak 
helplessness by a distressingly crippled left 
arm, was the spirit of opposition striking 
which any pressure and every endeavor at 
constraint, instantly called forth.” 


The Prince resisted instruction and in- 
clined to the distracting amusements that 
offered themselves, and when the utmost 
severity was put in practice to conquer 
him, nothing but physical concession was 
the result. ‘* His inner being withdrew 
itself always from any occasional power- 
ful pressure of methodical moral persua- 
sion.” His mother, the talented Empress 
Victoria, endeavored to excite an interest 
for art in him—he inherits, Hinzpeter 
says, the maternal gift for drawing. But 
the result of her strivings, like those of 
his father to imbue him with the civilian 
freedom from the sense of caste, remained 
without ultimate effect, however it might 
have appeared at times to the contrary. 

His first instructor in religious history 
was liberal-minded; he was replaced by 
a strictly orthodox teacher, for it was 
feared the young Prince’s ideas would be 
confused, and his faith perhaps shaken. 
But it turned out that neither the liberal 
nor the orthodox pastor had influenced 
him, or brought the Prince from his own 
ready-made to either one of their historic 
views. 

His parents determined to educate him, 
in despite of tradition, to take interest in 
civil life more than in the army. ‘The 
most various means were resorted to with 
this purpose, and every possible oppor- 
tunity employed. The unusual transplant. 
ing of the youthful prince to Kassel oc- 
curred chiefly in furtherance of this aim.” 
A3 an answer, William, on coming to the 
throne and freedom, sent after his father 
in the grave (or on his bier, for Frederick 
ITI was not yet entombed) his first Procla- 
mation: “To My Army!” 

This last is my exclamation, not Hinz- 
peter’s. The Privy Councilor, indeed, 
might have used it; butin him it would be 
accompanied by a quiet sense of praise. 
He narrates all these facts with enthusi- 
asm and is in sympathy with them all. 

Certainly in one thing he is right, and 
that is of its being a proof of very re- 
markable moral force of will in William 
II, that in spite of his helpless member, 
he trained himself to become an excellent 
shot, a skillful swimmer and a bold horse- 
map. With Byron's club foot, he would 
have laid a stress, no doubt, on becoming 
a dancer and pedestrian. 

As for the laudations about the Emper- 
or’s sense of duty, they are the same 
which Hohenzollern princes are wont, 
like other princes, to use about them- 
selves. But while it remains true that 
the royal house of Prussia is hard-work- 
ing and conscientious, a Western mind is 
not put wholly at ease by the fact. It 
concedes that Prussian monarchs act with 
scruple, but questions the quality of the 
scruples, 

I cannot attempt to record the whole 
contents of Hinzpeter’s book. He reviews 
political events of the last twenty years, 
and mentions the effect of them upon his 
former pupil. Prince William burned 
with enthusiasm over the French war, 
and wishes to-day that he had been born 
earlier, so as to have been ther ‘a man 
taking part in it. The Culturkampf af- 
fected him with a disgust for sectarian 
disputes. 

In Potsdam he discountenanced gam- 
bling, and, in response to the depreciat- 
ing tone of his officers against the Marine, 
upheld and praised the worth of the lat- 
ter as a part of the national arms. 

The sketch can leave no doubt in any 
mind of the world having to do with 4 
strong and energetic individuality in the 
new successor to the German crowa. 
Whether he will make Germany better 
loved remains to be seen; his own will is 
to make her more feared. 

My personal experiences in respect of 
the Emperor date# back, indeed, to danc- 
ing days; but they are scanty on the 
whole. I naturally have heard of his do- 
ings wherever he was—in Kassel, Bonn, 

Potsdam, and wherever else. While my 
reports agree with those public ones that 
praise the Emperor's force of will and un- 
derstanding and - depreciate his private 
character, my own last experience is in 
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contradiction to the good Privy Council- 
or’s well-meant denial of the young mon- 
arch ever giving way to youthful light- 
headedness when duty called. 

It was at K——,in Mecklenburg, the seat 
of Mr. K. Prince William was quartered 
at the castle, and in the cool of the after- 
noon was playing lawn tennis with the 
pretty daughters of the house, until, as it 
was understood, he should ride to the 
horse show in the neighboring town which 
had been got up in his honor. He played 
skillfully, as we observed with curiosity, 
carrying his left arm in the pocket of his 
Hussar uniform. The aunt, who was 
mistress of the house, an imposing look- 
ing but inexperienced and timid woman, 
sank back from the window at length 
with an expression of relief, on becoming 
assured from his continued zeal, laughter 
and gallantries, that’ the Prince 
pleased and having a good time. 

Our first notice of his aid-de-camp be- 
ing uneasy, was awakened by the fact 
that he approached the tennis court (there 
were many high nets set up like a fence 
about the ground) without venturing 
again to goin. Once, he had saluted the 
Prince and spoken to him, when Prince 
William had turned onhis heel. Now he 
hovered on the outskirts of the lawn, and, 
as we could see, drew his watch out of 
his breast surreptitiously in moments 
when the Prince’s back was turned, He 
disappeared after a while, to come back 
presently with an elderly quarter-staff 
officer, the Prince’s superior in military 
rank, After some hesitation, during which 
both men drew out their watches, the 
elder advanced to Prince William. We 
had heard what hour he was to open the 
horse show, and, looking at the clock, 
saw that it was a quarter of an hour past 
the time. Meanwhile the Prince persisted 
in playing. It became, indeed, an amus- 
ing spectacle. The poor aid-de-camp dis- 
appeared, and this time brought up two 
officers. Presently these went off to re- 
turn with nearly the whole staff. There 
was increased looking at the Prince from 
a distance, and uneasy drawing out of 
watches. A painter might have made 
studies of their gestures; old officers laid 
their hands persuadingly on the arm of a 
young comrade of the Prince; the whole 
group turned to the senior quarter-staff 
general who spread both palms out, and 
shook his head; the young comrade 
nudged the aid-de-camp in the side and 
nodded toward the Prince. A half-hour 
was meanwhile passed. The aid-de-camp, 
who had wandered about in restless dis- 
tress, unmindful of the talk and nudges, 
suddenly stood still, while his frame 
lengthered. 

He strode to the senior officer. There 
was an animated confab, a sudden reso- 
lute setting of their heads on their shoul- 
ders, and march tothe house. Our hostess 
murmured a pardon and hurried out of 
the room. She came back shaken alittle: 
‘They are afraid to speak to the Prince 
again,” she said. ‘‘They have come to 
fetch K. He can’t refuse breaking off if 
his host admonishes him—and it’s nearly 
fifty minutes behind time.” 

All were out of breath except Prince 
William. As he took leave, it was with 
such youthful reluctance as to prove tc me 
he was by no means finished with life. 
That was hardly a year ago. The events 
thathave happened since then are said to 
have changed him completely. It is pos- 
sible that they have. 

LUBEN, SILESIA. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTIONS OF 
THE DAY. 





BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC LAYMAN, 





BEFORE resuming the series of articles 


' which I began in THE INDEPENDENT last 


year, I wish to make some short intro- 
ductory statements. In the preceding 
series I dealt exclusively with the Mc- 
Glynn case. This has seen its day, so far 
as political or social excitement is con- 
cerned ; but, like all exceptional move- 
ments, it has left a deep and lasting im- 
pression on the world’s history. I have 
reason to anticipate, in offering the fol- 
lowing series of articles on subjects 
which concern every thinking American, 
that they will be acceptable to many Ro- 








man Catholics as well as to many who 
are not Catholics. For there is at present 
a deep stirring of thought among Roman 
Catholic laymen, which is none the less 
earnest because, for obvious reasons, it 
cannot voice itself exteriorly. And this 
opinion is the result of careful considera- 
tion on the part of one who has had spe- 
cial and exceptional opportunities of 
knowing the opinions of both priests and 
laymen of the Roman Catholic Church. 

It should be distinctly remembered that 
public expression of opinion unless it ab- 
soiutely coincides, either from policy or 
from conviction, with the governing pow- 
ers of the Roman Catholic Church is abso- 
lutely prvuhibited. 

Hence, Protestants naturally think that 
a pale reflex of harmonious belief exists 
in the Roman Catholic Church, with a 
placid acquiescence in Papal infallibility. 
Never was there a more lamentable and 
disastrous conclusion. The Protestant 
who can speak his mind socially, politi- 
cally and morally, cannot realize how 
utterly impossible it is for a Roman Cath- 
olic, be he priest or laymen, to say what 
he really thinks. A curious and very 
interesting evidence of this was given 
quite recently by Archbishop Walsh in 
connection with recent Papal pronounce- 
ments on Irish affairs. 

He said that while Protestants were 
obliged to decide on such matters (he re- 
ferred to the last Papal pronouncement), 
according to their conscience, Roman 
Catholics were bound to obey the voice of 
God as made known by the Pope, and 
were not allowed the exercise of a private 
conscience. ‘‘Happy Protestant!” a 
Roman Catholic friend of the writer’s ex- 
claimed, with some emphasis, ‘‘ they are 
allowed to have a conscience and in- 
formed that it is their duty to use it, 
whereas we Cathoiics are denied a con- 
science, practically, since we are not to 
use that which we possess.” In fact, it is 
the plain teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church that the conscience once submitted 
to Rome must remain forever submitted. 

How deeply the Papal questions of the 
hour are trying men’s souls will never be 
known until the Day of Account. 

Ancient upheavals of thought in the 
Roman Catholic Church should at least 
satisfy the world that there never has 
been a dead level of belief or opinion in 
that Church. What anguish of heart and 
soul there must have been in the ages of 
Luther and of Savonarola, what heart 
agonies in the time when the “‘ Poor men 
of Lyons” and the Waldenses suffered 
“loss of all things,” for what they be- 
lieved to be a purer Gospel teaching. We 
hear only of the great warriors, the giants 
in the battle, the leaders in the fight, men 
whose thoughts set the world on fire; we 
hear little, and think little of the rank 
and file, and yet they also thought and 
suffered anguish in their desire to obtain 
an answer to the stupendous question, 
What is truth? 

How could missions of reform have been 
accomplished, if there had not been vast 
multitudes of thinking men to follow the 
reformer and leader. One hand may light 
the beacon fire of truth, it needs many 
hands to feed the flame and keep it burn- 
ing. a 

There is as deep an agitation in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church to-day as there has 
ever been. The fire smolders; when and 
where the flames will break forth, God 
only knoweth. But for those who desire 
truth to prevail there is a terrible respon- 
sibility if they ‘‘ break the bruised reed or 
quench the smoking flax.” 

It is unhappily the case in America, 
that there is a very strong feeling against 
any change of religious opinion; and 
this feeling naturally finds an outcome on 
individuals who change, It is also anun- 
happy fact, undeniably, and infinitely 
harmful, that a considerable number of 
priests who have abandoned the Roman 
Catholic Church, are of immoral character 
and degraded habits. Men of honor and 
self-respect do not wish to be classed with 
such men, and would endure any suffer- 
ings, sooner than have the name of being 
one with them even in sympathy. Hence 
an immense and crushing difficulty lies 
in the way of those who see the many 
evils in the Roman Catholic Church, 








They are powerless to reform it from 
within and equally powerless to reform 
it from without. Men do not ask the 
cause of this miserable degradation of so 
many priests. They do not inquire why 
they came ‘to be outcasts from the great 
body of their brethren; they only see a 
painful fact, and draw natural but false 
conclusions, 

Any other body of men may effect a 
reform in the discipline of their Church, 
or may leave it without reproach if they 
believe that their conscience prompts 
them todoso. But it is not so with the 
Roman Catholic, be he priest or layman, 
be he ever so honorable, be his career 
ever so blameless, be his convictions ever 
so strong; he is maligned, sneered at and 
persecuted by the Church he was striving 
to reform and for the prosperity of which 
he would give his life blood; and he is 
suspected and discouraged by the very 
men who denounce this Church for refus- 
ing liberty of conscience to her children, 
and yet, such is human nature—discour- 
age those who act on this principle. 

Let us suppose the case of a convert to 
the Roman Catholic faith, who entered 
the Church before the personal Infallibil- 
ity of the Pope was made an article of 
faith; and—I am not describing an imag- 
inary case, there have been many such 
cases—let it also be remembered that if a 
Roman Catholic doubts the personal in- 
fallibility of the Pope he is as surely con- 
signed to Hell forever as if he doubted 
the Trinity. A convert, then, is received 
into the Roman Catholic Church; he is 
taught that it is de fide to believe in the 
infallibility of the Church; there is no 
mistake about the matter, it is plain. 
The Church is infallible; its living voice 
is heard through the Councils,and through 
them only. The idea harmonizes with 
his previous thoughts, for such men have 
generally been recruited from the ranks 
of advanced Anglicans, who, looking for 
certainty of belief in the multiplied con- 
fusion of opinion, had flung themselves 
in despair into the arms of what they 
believed would prove a happy certainty. 

There was acertain grandeur, a com- 
manding dignity ,about the infallibility of 
the Church as a body. The decrees of 
dogma came from the united voices of 
great and reverend men, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost and saying with the apostles, 
‘* Tt seems good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us.” 

In every congregation of men there 
must be a governing body. The decrees 
of the Fathers of the undivided Church 
demanded tbe respect of Christendom 
and the obedience of the early Church. 

Allthis the convert believed, but sud- 
denly, and with little warning, came the 
decree of the Vatican Council that the 
Pope should be declared personally infal- 
lible; that the Infallibility of the Church, 
in its collective wisdom, had ceased and 
should pass from it to an individual. 

Was it to be wondered if men wept at 
this terrible change, wept as the men of 
Israel wept, when the glory of the first 
temple was recalled by the pale reflex of 
it in the second? 

As no other ceremony, or condition, or 
sacramept of the Church was changed, 
the great multitude of the Catholic peo- 
ple concerned themselves very little about 
the matter. They had always been told 
what they were to believe, and now they 
were told to believe something else, and 
they were either too indifferent or too 
ignorant to inquire further. 

But there are men who felt, men who 
thought, men who wept tears of agony 
in silence; for, who dare trust his fellow 
in a Church where the least utterance of 
opinion is followed by such condign pun- 
ishment? 

It is true the Inquisition no longer 
burns, but it cuts allthe same. Ispeak of 
what I know. One of the best and most 
amiable bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church was a friend of the writer. He 
went tothe Vatican Council, and intended 
to vote against transferring the collective 
infallibility of the Church to the personal 
infallibility of the Pope. His determina- 
tion was strong and resolute, and there 
were, as it was known later, a large num- 
ber of bishops who had formed a similar 
determination. They were marked men, 





every influence was brought to bear on 
them to change their determination—per- 
sonal persuasions, entreaties, threats. 
The eyes of the world were on the Coun- 
cil, it was necessary to make it appear 
absolutely free and absolutely unani- 
mous. 

I saw that bishop after his return, 
heart-broken, infinitely sad; he died soon 
after. ‘‘ But why,” Isaid, ‘‘ did you vote 
against your conscience?” ‘‘ What was 
my conscience,” he replied, ‘* in compari- 
son with the conscience of the Pope? 
How could I believe myself right, when 
somany wiser and holier men believed me 
to be wrong.” 

It is well known that Dr. Newman 
offered some serious, private objections 
to this definition; and, it is said, that 
Archbishop Kenrick simply left the Coun- 
cil, rather than vote against his con- 
science, or against the Holy Father’s de- 
sire. <A letter by Bishop Strossmayer, 
published in the Kélnische Zeitung, soon 
after the Council, puts this fact very 
clearly: 

“The Vatican Council was wanting in 
that freedom which was necessary to make 
it a real council, and to justify it in mak- 
ing decrees calculated to bind the con- 
sciences of the whole Catholic world... . 
Everything which could resemble a guar- 
anty for the liberty of discussion was care- 
fully excluded. And, as tho all 
this did not suffice, there was added a pub- 
lic violation of the ancient Catholic princi- 
ple—Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. The most hideous and naked ex- 
ercise of Papal Infallibility was necessary 
before that Infallibility could be elevated 
intoadogma. Iftoall this be added that 
the Council was not regularly constituted ; 
that the Italian bishops, prelates and offi- 
cials were in a monstrously predominating 
majority; that the Apostolic Vicars were 
dominated by the Propaganda in the most 
scandalous manner; that the whole appa- 
ratus of that political power which the Pope 
then exercised in Rome contributed to in- 
timidate and repress all free utterances, 
you can easily conceive what sort of liberty, 
that essential attribute of all councils, was 
displayed at Rome.”’ 

How many thousands, how many mil- 
lions, sank into the depths of despair, in 
consequence of this decision, can never be 
known this side of éternity. It is only 
now, that the personal power and per- 
sonal claim of the Pcpe to exercise that 
power in politics, is being enforced that 
the multitude has begun to realize what 
was done in the Vatican Council. 
Thought is stirred, action is sure to fol- 
low. 

No doubt Emerson’s saying is true, 
“Tell the truth and the world will come 
to see it at last.” But the world is some- 
times long in coming, and the prophets 
of truth are very apt to have a good deal 
more respect shown to their sepulchers 
than to themselves. 

Yet, it is strange. why a man’s change 
of religious opinion should not be re- 
spected as much as his change of opinion 
in matters of science. Menof science are 
obliged from time to time, in consequence 
of further reflection or of further knowl- 
edge, to change, to modify,er, perhaps, to 
abandon completely preconceived opin- 
ions which they once firmly held. Yet 
they are not reproached for this. Truth 
is unchangeable, else it would not be 
truth. But do we always see truth 
clearly? and may there not be causes, 
quite outside of our own control or con- 
science, which may cause us to see more 
or less clearly at different periods of life? 
Does not reason develop with exercise? 
Does not our power of intellectual exer- 
cise increase with practice, and, tho the 
Roman Catholic Church forbids its mem- 
bers the use of reason, and practicaily for- 
bids the exercise of conscience, yet changes 
have been developing, either for good or 
evil in the Roman Catholic Church, ever 
since its foundation, which give evidence 
that some of its members have used their 
power of reasoning with unconscious dis- 
obedience. 
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A CHINAMAN named Confucius has 
reached England on a visit from his native 
land. Heclaims to bea direct descendant 
in the seventy-second generation of the 
famous Confucius who gave China a relig- 
ion, 
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CRAW-FISH AND “CROSS-EYE.” 


BY ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 





EARLY this morning, in a little grove 
on my place, I was looking after some 
work, when four little children, plain- 
ly clad, the eldest about eight years 
old, came tous. They belonged te poor 
people living not far away. They had 
made themselves troublesome several 
times, the little girl being rather aggres- 
sive and occasionally rude. We were 
cleaning out a spring and once or twice 
their eager curiosity and rattle of ques- 
tions threatened my equipoise; for in 
truth I had undertaken the little job 
mostly to get away from folks that I 
might brood some thoughts and notions. 
The little things pressed around me, now 
and then tossing pebbles about in rather 
reckless fashion. The least one, not a 
day over four, fired more than pebbles. 

‘* Where’s de water come from? Who 
put dem rocks in dere ?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

‘**Did God? Tell me where de water 
eome from.” 

If at this moment the shovel had not 
turned up a craw-fish, or cray-fish (Web- 
ster gives both forms, but he ought to be 
named claw-fish), there is no telling into 
what straits Ihad been dragged by the 
questions concerning water and rocks. 
One little infidel—six I guess counts his 
summers—ventured an off-hand view as 
good and as bad as the most pretentious 
agnosticism—*' God cauldn’t put rocks in 
the spring.” 

In reality they were flints, part of the 
formation, but the little fellow was quite 
positive, and I did not argue with him. 
Possibly I neglected an opportunity to 
discourse on the relations between science 
and religion, but I left him to his notion, 
thinking he would come round by and 
by. Whether this was wise I do not 
know. This I know, he forgot his geo!og- 
ico-theological Philistinism the moment 
the craw-fish fell wriggling and elawing 
on the ground. 

While the children were exclaiming 
and questioning over the little creature, 
a quick side lick from the old Negro’s 
shovel cut him in half, the tail end zig- 
zagging about, the head end—claws open- 
ing and shutting, the little eye blazing, 
struck boldly for the water. I can’t put 
down the outcries and interjections and 
interrogations. They fell about me like 
hail, But this I recall—not an exclama- 
tion of pity for the craw-fish’s fate. 
There was curiosity high over mercy— 
wondering that the head end could crawl. 
This wonder died when I placed a bit of 
stick between his claws, and they clamped 
down tpon it amd held on while I lifted 
him up. Then another hail of questions, 
which no man—not Darwin—could an- 
swer, unless he or they had known more 
about the craw-fish and all the secrets of 
life and death. 

About this time there was occasion to 
use a spirit-level, and curiosity instantly 
let go natural history for mechanics and 
engineering. They must know what it 
was for. ‘‘ Was it to measure plank ?’— 
one of them having seen the old man lay 
it alongsidea strip. They put me through, 
and much farther than I could go, with 
their questions and embryonic science. 

But the one next oldest—a sad-looking, 
homely little boy, who had indulged in 
silence more than the rest—stood apart 
somewhat, hands on his hips, looking 
away, not noticing us. He broke in with- 
out introduction thus, talking to no one 
in particular: 

**They won’t call me ‘Cross-Eye’ any 
more.” 

That brought me round with a jerk. I 
knew instantly that the little thing had 
been in the hands of the tormentors, and 
that a hope of deliverance had come to 
him. I had never seen him before, but 
understood that something had been done 
for him. 

This opportunity I could not pass by. 
This was more important than debate 
with the young doubter who affirmed 
that ‘‘ God couldn't put the rocks in the 
spring.” This boy needed comfort—the 

sort that comes only from human sympa- 
thy; encouragement—the sert that can 
come from human lips only; hope—the 


sort that comes only through another’s 
confidence in us. Calling him nearer, I 
said: 

‘* Who fixed your eye?” 

He gave the good doctor’s name. 

‘* When did he do it?” 

‘** Last Thursday.” 

** Did it hurt much?” 

‘Not much. By next Saturday he 
said I'd be all right.” 

**Let me see.” 

It was pathetic to see how much interest 
he took in my opinion, backing up the 
doctor’s. My opinion was of no value 
except in this—it encouraged him; and 
evidently he was less glad when I told 
him that his eye was straight than at his 
own assurance that they would not call 
him ‘‘ Cross-Eye” any more. God only 
knows how much he had suffered from 
his tormentors, who did not mind seeing 
the craw-fish cut through by the shovel’s 
edge as long as they could see him wrig- 
gle. 

Well-bred people are careful never to 
mention bodily defects in the presence of 
sufferers. But many people who think 
themselves well-bred and who in many 
qualities are good people, indulge the 
same instinct of cruelty in ways that hurt 
more than nicknaming the little boy 
** Cross-Eye” ever hurt him, 

The chronie fault-finder in a household 
or church is one of the domestic and so- 
cial tormentors. OneI have known re- 
cently, who complained six months of a 
gifted young preacher that he “did not 
speak loud enough.” I happened to know 
that he had a * notion against him” before 
he came, Had the young preacher spoken 
loudly, the complainer would have ob- 
jected to loudness. It was not a question 
of voice and hearing: it was the instinct 
of fault-finding. Some point he would 
have made against the young pastor, if it 
had only been concerning the color of his 
eyes. Such preaching is not common 
anywhere; it was quite uncommon in 
that church; but where one person spoke 
well of a sermon a dozen complained of 
something that was not done, or that was 
tov small to remember against the least 
of God's workers. 

Some good people in a church vonclude 
that some particular thing must be done 
by somebody else and feel an inward call 
to make this other person do that thing. 
Maybe it is something this person should 
do, but the tormentor ‘‘ nags” him about 
it every time he sees him till seeing him 
beeomes a terror and doing the good 
thing next to an impossibility. An en- 
couraging word or two, altho about some 
other matter, would have easily brought 
about the doing of the omitted work. 

One needs to be well-balanced and 
strong to be called ‘‘ Cross-Eye,” or to be 
nagged perpetually without suffering. 
Such things torment some people beyond 
reason, and for this very reason it is 
wicked in the tormentors to inflict suffer- 
ing that gives them only evil pleasure 
and that afflicts another without cause. 
Children who stone toads for fun will tor- 
ment their friends—whether of their own 
family or other people. If church people 
—especially of the official sort—they will 
nag their pastors and, after a time, think 
they do it for the ‘‘ glory of God.” But 
this meditation is about to carry us too 
far afield and it had better come toan end. 

DECATUR, GA. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE. 


BY JANE M. BANCROFT, PH.D. 








PART I. 


Paris has been for centuries a center of 
learning, and its University shares, with 
that of Bologna, the honor of being the 
mother or the model of all other European 
universities. It has been reserved forthe 
nineteenth century to make possible the 
first half of the title of this article; tc be 
able to mention the ‘‘ opportunities for 
women” that university life in Paris 
offers. Before touching upon this inter- 
esting phase of our su ject, let us recall 
something of the past history, the present 
condition, and the local surroundings of 
the old University. 





Mont Ste. Geneviéve, consecrated to 
schools and learning for over a thousand 
years, we find the residence of the oldest 
University of Europe. Following one of 
the narrow streets, with narrower side- 
walks, characteristic of the Latin Quarter, 
we see the national flag of France waving 
before a wide portal. Passing through, 
we enter a square court, framed in on one 
side by the Church of Richelieu, opposite 
by the Library of the University, and on 
the two remaining sides by buildings con- 
taining lecture halls and rooms for the 
officers of instruction. Pass through a 
second portal and here is a narrower 
courtyard, still further from the noise of 
the street. A few old trees and the in- 
evitable ivy give freshness and greenness 
to cover and make picturesque the dilap- 
idation of the shabby buildings that look 
as if about to fall into ruins. 

But there is durability and usefulness 
yet remaining in the old shell as you will 
find on threading the narrow, dark, 
crooked passages that open out in all 
directions. Here is every variety of lab- 
oratory, every appliance of machinery 
that modern science can suggest. Upand 
down, about inner courts, through dark 
passages; everywhere you come upon 
rooms crowded with implements of work, 
instruments, charts, models, and your 
heart is warmed with the conviction that 
if the shell is imperfect, the true, whole- 
some kernelof genuine scienceand learn- 
ing lies within intact. 

Just across the Rue Gerson are more 
salles de travail, more lecture-rooms. In 
fact the University has stretehed out in all 
directions, appropriating for its needs, 
and not until it had taken possession of 
every accessible space, did the authorities 
conclude to erect the great pile that is 
now so near completion on the Rue des 
Ecoles. It is not to be wondered at that 
the Academic Counail is slow to abandon 
even the decrepit portions of these old 
buildings hallowed by memories of the 
past of France, and of her great scholars. 
The names of the latter are kept in mind 
in various ways. lLecture-rooms are 
named after them; the ‘‘Salle Albert 
Dumont,” ‘‘ Amphitheatre Gerson,” and 
‘*Salle Victor Cousin,” are words daily in 
the mouths of the students. Streets and 
boulevards are called by the names of 
famous savants; Gay-Lussao, Arago, 
Claude Bernard, Lamartine and a host of 
others are so perpetuated in the memories 
of the people. This practice may not be 
so convenient as the plan of numbering 
city streets, but it isinfinitely more stim- 
ulating to the younger generation of 
scholars, and it is a question whether its 
effect upon the life of a people does not, 
upon the whole more than offset the con- 
venience of our American device. 

The university system in France differs 
radically from the college and university 
system in the East of the United States, al- 
tho some Western States closely approach 
it. Michigan, for instance, has an organ- 
ized public course of education where from 
the primary school to the university, all 
is within the control and supervision of 
the state; where any one can obtain an 
education reaching from the first rudi- 
ments to the closing professional train- 
ing. 

To make plainer the present education- 
al organization of France, let us recall 
something of the past history. 

From the time of Charlemagne, famous 
teachers have attracted young men to 
Paris from all parts of Europe. When 
Abelard was holding his theological dis- 
cussions, 30,000 were present in the 
great city. In 1200, the different schools 
were united by Philip Augustus into one 
corporation known as the University, 
and fifty years later it was provided 
with a local habitation by the famous 
chaplain of St. Louis, Robert Sorbon. 

The University had Faculties of Letters, 
Theology, Law and Medicine, and pre- 
served its characteristic features un- 
changed amid the fluctuations of cen- 
turies down tothe period when the foun- 
dation of the entire old system was shaken, 
and the former symbels of property, of 
law, of government, were destroyed by the 

French Revolution. Thenit, too, regarded 
as the center of conservatism, the bul- 
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twenty-three other universities in the 
provinces, were suppressed by a decree of 
the Convention of March, 1794. 

After the period of destruction came 
that of re-creation. Napoleon, carrying 
into every department his genius for or- 
ganization, could not leave out ef view 
so important a part of che adminisiration 
as public instruction. To his mind the 
primary and secondary schools, the col- 
leges and lycées, the universities and pro- 
fessional schools should all fall into line, 
and form parts of a great educational cor- 
poration. A decree of 1806 gave birth to 
this corporation, and it was named the 
University“of France. His organization 
remains essentially the same at the pres- 
ent time, altho modified in important 
particulars by the successive govern- 
ments of the Bourbon, the Orleans and 
the Empire. The Third Republic has re- 
stored some of the original features, so 
that now the University of France com- 
prises the entire system of public instruc- 
tion throughout France. At its head is 
the Minister of Public Instruction, a cabi- 
net officer. 

All instruction is divided into superior, 
secondary and primary. There are eight 
general inspectors for the superior schools, 
eight for the secondary, and four for the 
primary schools, who must visit the 
different establishments and have con- 
stant supervision over them. 

Again, all France is divided into six- 
teen educational districts, and each dis- 
trict has its academy, which with us 
would be called “university,” so differ- 
ently do we use the name from its pres- 
ent acceptation here. Each academy has 
its Rector and its Faculties of Letters and 
of Science. Many have, also, Faculties of 
Law or Medicine, or both. 

Consequently there is no University of 
Paris at the present time, but there is the 
Academy of Paris of the University of 
France, the great intellectual center, gath- 
ering about it the most learned men, the 
wisest professors, and the best modern 
appliances for study that the country can 
furnish. 

The public, however, do not make use 
of this unwieldy appellation. They cling 
to the old name, the Sorbonne, which has 
so long been used as the synonym of the 
old University ; and the Sorbonne it still 
continues with them. Connected now 
with the University is the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes. This was inaugurated 
twenty years ago under M. Durny. The 
section of historical and philological sci- 
ence, which forms one of the two great 
divisions of the school, furnishes students 
desiring to devote themselves to science 
and erudition the advantages of special 
direction and common work. By private 
lectures and familiar discussions the stu- 
dents are habituated to the use of meth- 
ods of observation and discovery. In 
small classes the professor comes into 
close personal contact with the student; 
he communicates to him his process of 
criticism, of composition, and of work; 
he transmits to him a scientific tradition, 
which is a tie among scholars, furnishing 
all in all the best stimulus for developing 
the original power of the young men. 

The whole system of education has 
changed profoundly since the Franco- 
Prussian war. Part of thisis due to the 
influence of Germany on the intellectual 
leaders; perhaps more to the intense zeal 
which the Republic has manifested in 
public education. The Republicans count 
upon the schools for the duration of their 

power, and no pains are spared, no toil, 
no sacrifice, to push to the very front 
educational facilities. Professor Bémont, 
of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, contrast- 
ing the education given prior to and since 
the war said, ‘‘The difference is asmarked 
as between day and night.” Until 1870 
instruction was given by open lectures. 
These could be attended not only by stu- 
dents pursuing regular courses of study, 
but by any man interested in the subject 
treated, and often students were lost sight 
of in the throng of hearers. Atthat time 
special lectures were instituted for stu- 
dents alone, in which strictly scholarly 
aims were sought. The adornment of 
subject, the eloquence heard in the pub- 
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the professors was to furnish thorough 
preparation by special exercises in which 
the students personally engaged for the 
examination for the Licence and Agré- 
gation, as they are called, the first leading 
to what is equivalent to Master’s degree 
in American colleges; the second to the 
professor’s brevet which entitles to a po- 
sition in the schools uf the state. To un- 
derstand well the difference between the 
instruction that formerly prevailed at the 
Sorbonne and that which is now predom- 
inant, attend first the open lectures given 
mostly by the older professors, some of 
whom have been here for more than tbree 
decades, Contrast the choice of subjects, 
the method of approach, the manner of 
treatment with what you see on entering 
the lecture-rooms of the younger men. 
Among these latter vou find no attempt 
at adornment of style, no effort to make 
a subject interesting outside of its intrin- 
sic attraction, only a plain attempt to 
present the facts under discussion in the 
clearest light, with the best aids that can 
be given. 

_ Take a historical lecture, for instance. 
Before beginning the treatment of a new 
subject, the professor generally presents 
a complete bibliography of the books on 
the epoch treated in the literatures of dif- 
ferent countries, weighing for each coun- 
try the relative merits of the different 
authors,and finally giving the estimates 
of their several worths as authorities. 
Then he proceeds to a general examina- 
tion of the epoch concerned, which may 
absorb a number of lectures, and finally 
proceeds to study the events of the time 
chronologically with an adherence to 
facts and absence of theory, which isa 
marked characteristic of the younger 
professors. They keep in view their aim, 
viz., to prepare for the Licenceand Agré- 
gation. They leave for later develop- 
ments the theories which are often largely 
the subjective creation of the professors 
concerned. 

Contrasting the results of a year’s study 
in Paris, with a year’s study in German 
methods, I should say that the investiga- 
tion is as profound, the learning very 
nearly as thorough, and the methods bet- 
ter than in Germany, 

If there is to the German an advantage 
in his patient toil-inured nature, that en- 
ables him to give you asthe result of 
his study the latest ultimate possession of 
human thought on a given topic, there is 
to the Frenchman a better system, a 
power of generalization, a sense of the 
relative proportion of values, by which 
he can more justly group main truths 
and minor details. 

PARIS, May 7th, 1888. 
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THE CRITTENDEN COUNTY OUT 
RAGE. 


BY THE REV. B. A. IMES, 





From the bluff at Memphis we look 
across the river, where along the western 
shore stretch the forests of Crittenden 
County, Arkansas and Marion; about 
fourteen miles from Memphis is the 
county-seat. The story of the recent 
banishment of fitteen prominent colored 
office-holdc rs, professional men and farm- 
ers has gone to the world. 

The whites, well armed, took their 
game by surprise, bagged and shipped it 
without bloodshed. Now the “ empire is 
peace” they say, altho for a time terror 
reigned among the startled colored peo- 
ple. 

With a Negro population six or seven 
times as large as the white, it is not 
strange that the County Court Judge, the 
County Clerk and his deputy should be 
Negroes, nor that they should aspire to 
other places in public life. 

Unfortunately, as all witnesses agree, 
Judge Lewis and Clerk Ferguson were 
given to drinking habits, which brought 
them under accusation before the courts 
for drunkenness. It was probable that 
they would have been convicted; but 
without awaiting the tardiness of the 
law, a shorter process was found. 

In palliation of their hasty banishment 
it is claimed that anonymous letters were 
sent to some of fhe leading white citizens, 
warning them to leave the county. These 
letters it is asserted—not proved—must 





have proceeded from Clerk Ferguson’s 
office, altho not written by himself, The 
object was to intimidate those who would 
be most efficient in convicting and depos- 
ing the unworthy officials. 

Furthermore, there are two opposing 
factions of colored Baptists at Marion, 
and it is surmised that one of these fac- 
tions, regarding these prominent charac- 
ters as their enemies, had something todo 
with the letter-writing in order to bring 
down wrath upon them. Still another 
theory is, that the whites have only been 
awaiting their chance, and taking advan- 
tage of favorable conditions, knew when 
and whence the said letters would be 
issued. It was all arranged beforehand. 
At all events, the time was very short, 
after the delivery of the letters until 
Winchester rifles and shot-guns were in 
the hands of some scores of white citi- 
zens, and fifteen Negro men, including 
Lewis and Ferguson, York Byers, a depu- 
ty sheriff and well-to-do farmer, Dr. 
Stith, a successful young physician, and 
others, were speedily sent across the river 
to Memphis. 

Clerk Ferguson found himself sur- 
rounded by a squad of these brave men, 
who with rifles presented demanded that 
he sign without ceremony arresignation. 
He signed. 

Byers escaped through the swamps, 
made his way to the river,and came to 
Memphis in a sorry plight. 

The other victims were put upon the 
train with orders to go and never return. 
Byers was to be violently dealt with, had 
they caught him. 

Sandy S. Odom, living on his farm 
about six miles from Marion, I am in- 
formed, refused to leave his home, when 
waited upon and ordered to go. Said 
he: ** All I have is here—wife, child and 
farm—I can’t go away.” For a time his 
pluck sxemed to be respected. His fault 
was that of being a friend of the Marion 
officials. He had once served at Liwtle 
Rock as a legislator from his district, 
but, like Cincinnatus, had since resumed 
the plow. 

According to the latest by the Mem- 
phis Appeal, Odom has decided that 
discretion is the better part of valor and 
will be off for a safer place as soon as 
his business affairs can be arranged. 

“The Governor of Arkansas has refused 
to interfere, because the Circuit Court 
Judge at Marion has solemnly charged 
the grand jury as totheir duty toward 
the writers of threatening letters, and also 
toward those who unlawfully drove citi- 
zens from their homes, etc. But this sol- 
emn part of the proceeding was enacted, 
in spite of the fact that the sheriff of Crit- 
tenden County was one of the leading spir- 
its in the outrage upon the defenseless 
black men, and the judge and grand jury 
and all Crittenden County are far from 
expecting to hearof any white man being 
arrested. 

But last Sunday Dr. Stith, one of the 
exiles, went back to Marion on the morn- 
ing train. He had heard that his wife 
was sick, and he said: “If I ama manlI 
must go to her. He was promptly ar- 
rested by the patrol force at Marion and 
lodged in jail, where he is likely to re- 
main until next January meeting of court 
before he can have atrial. There is noth- 
ing brought against him aside from his 
having been once associated with the ‘‘of- 
fensive partisans.” He had at one time 
been an active politician, but more re- 
cently has devoted himself to his profes- 
sion, and was already knownas a success- 
ful physician, Like Odom, his character 
is not assailed; but he was educated, and 
influential among the people. 

Two young ladies, teachers from Mem- 
phis, one of whom had taught last year 
at Marion, went thither soon after Dr. 
Stith’s arrest, to make inquiry about a 
situation for teaching. 

They were closely watched, and in an 
interview were warned by a reporter of 
the Memphis Appeal that it was not safe 
fer them to remain in Marion. They had 
reason to think that they were being 
watched as spies in the interest of the 
banished ; hence their stay was very brief. 

When the Clerk Ferguson had vacated 
a ‘‘ white citizen” was at once put into 





that office. It is a remarkable fact that, 





aside from a few hints about the necessity 
of maintaining order and proceeding ac- 
cording to law, the general tone of the 
press here is to the effect that this occur- 
rence, tho unfortunate on account of its 
effect at the North, was really justifiable. 
The cruel wrong inflicted upon those who 
have no crime laid to their charge, no per- 
sonal reproach of character, is treated as 
tho it were but little more than a joke. 
If the two officials were guilty of drunk- 
enness no one doubts that they could have 
been legally removed from office. If the 
colored people at Marion are divided into 
factions, then the whites could the more 
easily combine forces against the offi- 
cials in question, or any political ring 
which may have existed. But there 
was a general Negro uprising threat- 
ened, and in order to save their own lives 
the whites made haste to get into the field 
first. This isthe avowed excuse. But it 
is certain that no one believes there 
was serious danger of a Negro uprising. 
The men arrested and banished were un- 
armed, and taken by surprise. If they 


_ were in any sense desperate or dangerous 


characters they turned cowards suddenly, 
making no resistance. Indeed, there is 
but one excuse for their bloodless sur- 
render. They display to the world the 
utter groundlessness of the charge of a 
conspiracy. No dynamite bombs, no 
loaded weapons, no evidence of organized 
bands were discovered. 

In all the history of the shot-gun policy 
and the unnumbered outrages committed, 
there are on record few if any cases of 
conspiracy against life and property on 
the part of the Negro. But the true ani- 
mus of the Crittenden County affair, I 
think, is found in the current declaration 
which is used at Marion onthe part of 
the brave men who drove out these exiles, 
viz.: ‘* We don’t want any educated nig- 
gers, and won't have ’em here, not even 
to teach school.” ; 

It should not be overlooked, that in this 
instance there is fully revealed that singu- 
lar idea which so widely prevails at the 
South, viz.: A Negro is in his place only 
and always as a subordinate. It is as- 
sumed that to educate him unfits him for 
his mission in life, unless that education 
looks simply to some hand service. 

With this fact before us, we can ex- 
plain the dead-silence of the pulpit and 
the press of the South as touching the 
first principles of justice. 

The end justifies the means when “‘ Ne- 
gro rule” is to be prevented, and to pro- 
test against this bold subversion of the 
great principles of citizenship in the Re- 
public, is to ‘‘ wave the bloody shirt.” 
We will admit that it is by no means de- 
sirable that a mass of illiterate people 
should hold sway, but we claim thatthe 
Southern white people can break the 
‘color line” if they will, by admitting 
frankly the rights of the Negro, and by 
encouraging him to aspire to an intelli- 
gent and worthy manhood. 

To maintain openly and constantly a 
race prejudice on the part of the whites 
must of necessity compel intelligent 
blacks to support the political party 
which recognizes their manhood and 
pleads for them, for a fair showing in the 
struggle for life and its opportunities. 

The Prohibition Party leaders tell us 
that they expect to break the color line, 
as when in non-partisan efforts that bad 
boundary was forgotten in many cases; 
but since the main plan of attack by the 
Third Party is directed against the one 
party which has the courage or the char- 
acter to speak out, at least, against these 
outrages, we, of the Negro race, cannot 
see how the Third Party can ask for 
our confidence and support. 

Many of us are anxious and willing to 
give our strength to the cause of prohi- 
bition, but we would like to doit with a 
party which dares to speak against the 
outrageous means by which the South is 
made solid for the Democratic Party, and 
for a national administration sustained 
upon this undemocratic principle. As 
we see it, the South is steadily, determin- 
edly and whenever need be, wickedly 
gaining in its purpose to undo the legisla- 
tion by-which the victory for the Union 
was sealed, 
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Mr. KOEHLER, Superintendent of the Print 
Department of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, will follow up the very instructive 
collection of Rembrandt etchings which he 
organized about a year ago by a collection 
of the prints of Albert Diirer which will be 
shown early in the autumn. The great 
Nuremberg artist worked for reproductive 


printing in so many different ways that the 


exhibition will be of great variety as well 
asioterest. It is understood that many of 
the plates will be loaned by Mr. Henry 
Sewall, of New York, whose Diirers as well 
as Rembrandts are very numerous and fine, 
and are readily loaned in the most gener- 
ous way whenever the benefit of the public 
is in question. 
The autumn exhibition at the Academy 
of Design in this city willopen on the 15th 
of November. A coliection of etchings by Mr. 
Charles A.Platt will beshown at the Wund- 
erlich Gallery early in the fall. Another 
promised exbibition (probably to be held at 
the American Art Galleries) is that of a col- 
lection of works by the Russian painter Ver- 
etschagin. This artist achieved suddenand 
wide renown a few years ago by his paintings 
of military scenes, chiefly studied during the 
last Russo-Turkish war, and his representa- 
tions of life among the singular and pic- 
turesque denizens of the more recently 
acquired Russian provinces of Central 
Asia. The bold and skillful way in which 
these pictures were executed was not the 
main source of the extraordinary amount 
of attention they attracted. The subjects 
selected, or, rather, the manner of their 
conception was the chief reason of Veret- 
schagin’s success with the public at large. 
A realist in the most pronounced sense of 
the word and, it is understood, a teacher 
and preacher of deliberate intent—a painter 
with a *‘ moral ”’ purpose, asthe phrase runs 
—his brush was turned to depicting not 
the glories but the horrors of war. Battle- 
fields just after the battle, midnight bur- 
ials of the ghastly and contorted dead, 
convoys of wounded hideously heaped to- 
gether in carts or painfully dragging along 
on foot, isolated figures of slain or maimed 
and suffering soldiers—such as these were 
his subjeets, and they were treated in a 
way which accentuated every painful fact, 
emphasized every horror, and brought War 
in its grimmest shape home to the eyes and 
hearts of the spectator. At the brush of 
an incapable artist the impression might 
have been ghastly and disgusting, and 
nothing more. But at Veretschagin’s hand 
it was, if sometimes melodramatic, often 
thrilling and impressive, barrowing, excit- 
ing, convincing. Not the most pedantic 
art-critic could look upon his pictures as 
pictures merely ; it was as tho one had the 
scenes themselves beneath the eye, and 
their interest as scenes almest caused 
forgetfulness of the painter’s work as 
such. So potent indeed was the impression 
his works produced upon the public, as they 
were carried about from capital to capital 
in a large collection, that when they were 
brought to Dresden, at a time when I 
chanced to be there, au order from head- 
quarters forbade the entrance of soldiers to 
the exhibition. If [ remember rightly, this 
order did not include the commissioned offi- 
cers of the army. They might be trusted to 
withstand the effect of these deadly records 
in paint—records at once and prophecies; 
but the rank and file of the army was not 
allowed to subject itself to their influence. 
There are many of us who think that art 
has better work to do than to portray sub- 
jects such as these or to attempt the preach- 
ing of sermons of any kind. But it could 
not be denied that in their own way Veret- 
schagin’s pictures were works of art and 
not would-besermons merely; that they had 
other qualities besides those of being faith- 
ful records cf fact; and that, even had their 
artistic value been less, their value as 
records of fact gave them legitimate inter- 
est. We might call them less pictures in 
the truest sense than illustrations of large 
size done in color; but whatever they were 
called they were worth seeing once at least. 
I have heard that, seduced by the charms of 
popularity, and led astray by his success in 
terrifying and shockiug his audience, Veret- 
schagin has degenerated as a painter since 
his earlier days; that he is a less able crafts- 
man than he once was, and a mere melo- 
dramatic, less simply realistic chronicler. I 
do not know whether this is true or not, nor 
from what period date the pictures which 
will beseen in New Yorkin the autumn; but 
I do not doubt that even if they are less ex- 
cellent than those I remember, the public 





will be interested to an unusual degree, 
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A new room, called the Salle Dieulafoy, 
was recently opened in the Louvre Museum. 
It contains the most valuable portions of 
the antiquities discovered at Susa by Mon- 
sieur and Madame Dieulafoy, during their 
excavations of the past few years. Many 
cabinets are filled with ceramics, bronzes, 
inscribed cylinders,etc., of very ancient date 
and often unusual in aspect, while the chief 
treasures are certain large paintings in 
enamel which decorated the apartments of 
the royal palace—a frieze of lions, and pic- 
tures of the Guard of Darius, described as 
extremely brilliant in color. 

The excavations carried on so energeti- 
cally during the past decade in Greece have 
resulted in the formation of many local 
museums in spots where not very long ago 
the very names art and antiquity were all 
but forgotten. In addition to those at 
Athens and Olympia which, of course, are 
the richest and most important, others now 
exist at Sparta, Thebes and the Pirzus, 
and in the islands of Corfu and Syra, while 
a new one is about to be established at Tri- 
polis in the Peloponnesus to receive the an- 
tiquities unearthed at Tegea and Manti- 
nea, as well as in other parts of Arcadia. 
The students of the French School have 
lately been digging at Mantinea and have 
discovered, in addition to many small ob- 
jects, a large circular building of the Roman 
period—probably a theater. Near it were 
found smali inscribed disks which had 
served as tickets of admission to theatrical 
performances. 

A National Museum is at last to be cre- 
ated in Switzerland, and the chief towns 
are making bids to secure its establishment 
within their borders. Berne, Lucerne, Zu- 
rich and Basle are the chief competitors, 
and the latter has offered its old Franciscan 
church to serve as a museum building. 
Aside from the dislike one always feels at 
seeing achurch put to any butits proper 
use, itis to be hoped that this offer will not 
be accepted ; for no building is less well 
fitted than a church—as many travelers 
will remember from experiences in various 
European towns—well to display a collec- 
tion of small objects. The light which 
serves so beautifully when a church is used 
asachurch serves worse than any other, 
almost, when it is used as an exhibition 
room, 





Sanitary. 


THE CLIMATES OF HEALTH RE- 
SORTS. 


THERE is no phrase used in a looser sense 
than that of health resort. Thereis a sense 
in which every place that is healthier than 
the one in which we are living is a health 
resort. Hence the family in the crowded 
city that moves twenty miles into the 
country may have made what is relatively 
a valuable change as concerns health. 
Hundreds of the places that are advertised 
as health resorts are assumed to be such on 
no better basis. Indeed, any one who has 
to the least degree investigated the claims 
put forth by various localities is almost 
chagrined when he comes, on the basis of 
any rules of evidence, to attempt to gather 
up any real facts upon which to rest the 
claim. With the hotel-keepers and land- 
owners it is generally a systematic method 
of boast made up of the wildest claims and 
based on the most promiscuous assertions. 
The writer has visited some such local- 
ities in an official way and made to the own- 
ers the most pronounced expressions in 
condemnation of existing evils and yet 
found himself soon after quoted as au- 
thority for the delightful salubrity and 
sanitary excellence of the locality. Inall 
the more famed resorts of Europe it is the 
habit to give the closest attention to all the 
details that relate to the health of the lo- 
cality and to secure, through series of years, 
such records as are in accord with scientific 
methods as to the evidence upon which we 
are to rely in determining climate. We 
are to remember that the climate of a 
particular place is made up of many and va- 
ried influences. The character of the soil, 
the laws of its natural drainage, the rela- 
tions of forests, the longitude, latitude and 
altitude, the interspersion of bodies of wa- 
ter, the shapes and exposures of mo.intains 
and valleys, all affect moisture, evapora- 
tion and the amount of sunshine. In addi- 
tion to this, the powers of the surface of the 
earth as to the retention or radiation of 
heat, and the degree of cultivation, and the 
kind of growth upon the surface, all have 
their influence. Hence it is with some diffi- 
culty, and only by the use of instruments 
of precision by those of acquired skill as 
well as habits of observation, by those of 
large experience, that we are to arrive at 
the truth. It is, indeed, a little difficult to 








give accurate definition of the words used 
to denote the health of a locality. Profes- 
sor Loomis has probably given us our best 
definitions, thus: ‘‘ Meteorology is the sci- 
ence which treats ot the atmosphere and its 
phenomena. Climatology is the science 
which treats of the causes which affect the 
climate of a particular place. By the cli- 
mate of a place we understand its peculiar 
condition with respect to temperature, 
moisture, and other atmospheric phenom- 
ena. By weather we understand the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere at a particular time 
with respect to temperature, moisture, 
winds, cloudiness, etc.’’ 

In determining the health of a locality, 
we first need to know the history of its in- 
habitants through a series of years. As Dr. 
Farr has it, ‘‘Climate should always be 
considered in reference to the indigenous 
inhabitants and to strangers and to the 
natives either of a similar or different cli- 
mate.” 

In the first place we must Know the num- 
ber and ages of the local population in order 
to know the material with which sickness 
has to deal. Hence accurate vital statistics 
through a long series of years are of indis- 
pensable value in determining the health of 
localities. Next to thisis the evidence as 
to the effect of a climate upon sojourners. 
The misfortune as to this last evidence is, 
that it isso promiscuous. This one or that 
one has been benefited by the change and 
gives all credit to the climate. Inferences 
are made from five or six cases,or even less, 
and these the last that have occurred. 
Even physicians recommend their patients 
to this or that locality, but when questioned 
as to the grounds of their choice are often 
unable to give such reasons for the choice 
as are satisfactory to those who are accus- 
tomed to base knowledge on facts in evi- 
dence. Hence if an invalid goes to a dozen 
different physicians of repute, he is likely to 
be commended to the climates of as many 
different places. We have recently had oc- 
casion to study and compare the claims of 
some famed American resorts and have 
been surprised at the paucity of evidence 
and the desultory character of testimony on 
which their respective claims often rest. 
The prospectus which makes the most of all 
the testimonies that can be adduced 
deals far more with opinions than 
with any facts upon which the 
opinions are based. Perhaps the most 
elaborate and satisfactory is the one as to 
Colorado Springs. Yet even this only gives 
the details of meteorological record for 
three years, and furnishes no table of sick- 
ness-rates or death-rates among the large 
population which the town has contained 
for several years past. Neither have wea 
record of the diseases with which the local 
population has died or of the number of 
deaths as well as recoveries of those who 
have sought the locality for health. 

If one will get together fifty or more of 
the decorated pamphlets which tell the 
wonders of these places and select out 
that which seeks to be testimony as to 
healthfulness he will find more of the air 
of the shrewd advertiser than of the sincere 
and iutelligent observer. We do not seek 
to undervalue the importance of change or 
of that experience which is derived from the 
actual residence of individuals, but we do 
iusist that reliance shall not be placed on 
too small numbers and that effort be made 
to collect and classify the facts secured. 
We are glad to see a journal like The Cli- 
matologist published at Washington and to 
recognize the efforts of the Climatological 
Society to secure more accurate data to 
guide physicians in their advice and bring 
patients to a more intelligent selection of lo- 
calities suited to their respective ailments. 





Science. 


Now that it seems to be agreed that the 
ice age consisted of two cold periods sepa- 
rated by a warm interval, new interpreta- 
tions are required for the explanation of 
many of the phenomena of surface geology. 
An effort to classify these deposits has re- 
cently been stated in a preliminary way in 
the American Journal of Science, by W. 
J. McGee, of the United States Geological 
Survey. His studies relate to the surface 
deposits along the Middle Atlantic coast 
between North Carolina and New England. 
He describes as the oldest Pleistocene de- 
posits the Columbia Formation, a series of 
deltas and associated littoral beds, occupy- 
ing the coastal plain up to the hight of 100 
feet on the Roanoke, to 400 feet in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey on the Susquehanna 
and the Delaware Rivers. The Delta phase 
represents the earlier cold period. Of this, 
the lower portion contains so many boulders 
that it must have been transported by ice 





floes, and not glaeiers, because too far 
south. The littoral deposits have been de- 
scribed to us by the geologists of this re- 
gion as of marine origin from a few feet 
above tide in South Carolina to over 100 feet 
in New England; and in New Jersey, Long 
Island and Gardiner’s Island covered by the 
glacial moraine. These parts are inter- 
preted to signify a second cold period later 
than the first Columbia Delta, because the 
moraine rests upon the latter. After con- 
sidering the magnitudes of these deposits 
and the phenomena of erosion and oxida- 
tion shown by them, he thinks the cold 
periods were comparatively brief, but the 
intervening warm age ot immense duration. 
The full details of these facts and conclu- 
sions are to follow in some publication of 
the Geological Survey. The bearing of 
these studies upon the question of the age 
of man is very evident. 


....Not only have American geologists 
discovered the great terminal moraine of 
the ice age in Great Britain, but also in 
northern Germany. Prof. R. D. Salisbury, 
of Beloit College, describes this moraine 
from Denmark to Russia in the American 
Journal of Science for May. The topo- 
graphic features of the German moraines 
are the same as the American in nearly ev- 
ery particular. The better exhibitions may 
be seen in the provinces of Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg, Brandenburg, Posen and West 
Preussen. The separation into two lines, of 
which the inner is the most pronounced and 
disposed in the form of loops,is well marked 
and may illustrate the fact of the existence 
of two cold periods. The mounds rise from 
200 to 400 feet above the surrounding coun- 
try, and the phenomena of “ kettle-holes”’ 
arecommon. This north German moraine 
probably connects beneath the German 
ocean with the British terminal moraine 
that was described by Prof. H. Chervis; and 
the ice started in the mountains of Scandi- 
navia, where its relics may now be studied. 


....Mr. Romilly places the population of 
New Britain at 100,000, that of New Ireland 
at half that number. The natives are able 
agriculturists, making the very most of the 
almost inaccessible positions to which mu- 
tual hostility compels them to resort. 
Children are betrothed at a very early age, 
but the boy has to pay for his wife, and as 
the price is high, he is often a middle-aged 
man before he has bought the right to her 
from her parents. She has still the option 
of refusal, and, curiously enough, the man 
cannot reclaim the property he has paid for 
her. Aneloping couple dare not re:urn to 
the tribe, but asham elopement is usual just 
before the completion of the wife-purchase. 
The relatives of the couple assemble, paint 
themselyes as if for war, and go into the 
bush to search for the offenders. They find 
asmall empty house, which has been built 
for the purpose. This they burn; next day 
the couple return and the price of the girl is 
eventually paid. 








Personalities. 


WILLIAM FERGURSON, who now lives at 
Egypt, Mass., was born in 1802, and is one 
of the last survivors of the lusty and 
energetic stage-drivers who were prominent 
personages in the Bay State in the old days 
before the railroad robbed them of their 
occupation. Daniel Webster was fre- 
quently a passenger in Ferguson’s coach 
when the famous statesman was on his way 
to Marshfield. Says Ferguson: ‘‘ Webster 
always rode inside the coach. He was good 
company, and if he had two or three good 
drinks in him was a great talker. When 
he got warmed up what a voice he had!”’ 


....A friend recently spoke to Louis Kos- 
suth of the flourishing condition of Pesth, 
when the Hungarian exile said that it al- 
most broke his heart to hear of that beauti- 
ful city and not be allowed toseeit. He 
added, ‘*‘ Yet it is just possible that I may 
see Hungary again. If Russia attacks my 
country I will go without a wig or dis- 
guise, and will visit every village and every 
city, and give my right arm in the service 
of my fatherland.” 


....-In connection with the fact that Miss 
Lucy A. Plympton, of Albany, will be a 
delegate from the Dana Geological Socie- 
ty (of that city) to the International Geo- 
logical Congress at Loudon, in September, 
is recalled the comical strait of the breth- 
ren of last year’s Congress at Berlin, who, 
by the presence of just one woman dele- 
gate, were compelled to address the as- 
semblage as ‘‘ Madame et Messieurs.’’ 


....A Dewspaper correspondent describes 
Prince Bisinarck’s wife as a perfect specimen 
of the German Hausfrau. ‘‘She bears 
her honors as the most natural thing in the 





world, holds fast by the friends of humbler 
days, and has but one great object in life— 
to make her husband and children happy. 
The Prince said once of her: ‘She it is who 
has made me what I am.’” 


...-Mrs, Dr. Schliemann won her hus- 
band’s heart by her knowledge of Greek. 
He visited at her father’s house when she 
was a young woman of eighteen, and she 
amazed and delighted him by reciting to 
him a long extract from the “Iliad.”? The 
next day he popped the question. We fear 
many lovers would have decided not todo 
so. 


....T. H. Garrett, of Baltimore, has had 
made for his steam yacht ‘“‘Gleam ”’ the small- 
est pianoever constructed. It is 47 inches 
high, 47 inches wide and 26 inches deep. The 
instrument, the tone of which is wonderfully 
sweet, was made by Charles M. Stieff and 
designed by Charles J. Gross. 


Pebbles 


A RACE for large steaks—Holstein cat- 
tle.— Boston Commer cial Bulletin. 





.... Washington has a ‘‘ summer home for 
cats.” It is said to be surrounded by a cat- 
erwaul.—Norristown Herald. 


..-- Highlander (he had struck his foot 
against a ‘“‘stane’’): ‘“‘Phew-ts! E-eh! 
what a ding ma puir buit wad a gotten if 
a’d had it on !”—Punch. 


.-.-‘* Onions cut in halves will absorb the 
smell of new paint.’’ Yes, and a cornet 
will drown out a jews-harp. Life is full of 
queer things.—Detroit Free Press. 


--..Omaha Councilman (traveling in Eu- 
rope): ‘“‘What’s them bluffs?” Native: 
“Those, sir, are the Alps.” ‘*Humph! 
They need grading badly.””,—Omaha World. 


...‘I went down to Bar Harbor for a 
change and rest,’ says a Portland drum- 
mer. “ Butthe bell boys got the change 
and the landlord got the rest.’’—Lewiston 
Journal, 


.... Housekeeper: **Can you furnish me 
with a good plain cook?’ Intelligent In- 
telligence officer: ‘“‘ Wecan give you a very 
nice colored one, ma’am.”—Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 


....Major Smith: ‘Colonel Jones, can 
you tell me where General Robinson got his 
military title ?”’ Colonel Jones; ‘‘Certain- 
ly, sir. He was general ticket agent at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., for six years.” —Puck. 


....“‘ Bridget, has Johnnie come home 
from school yet?” ‘“Yis, sorr.’’ ‘‘ Have 
you seen him ?”’ “No, sorr.”’ ‘‘Then how 
do you know he’s home?” ‘’Cause the 
cat’s hidin’ under the stove, sorr.””—Time, 


....Gentleman: ** How is your wife com- 
ing on, Uncle Rastus?”’ Uncle Rastus 
(with a sigh): ‘‘ De ole ’ooman, sah, am jes 
de same; she hain’t no bettah, an’ she hain’t 
no wuss. Ise gittin’ discouraged, Mi.tah 
Smif, ’deed I is.’”,—Epoch. 


“Darringer, have you a half-dollar that 
you don’t want ?” ‘Why, certainly. Here 
it is.” The next day: ‘‘Say, Darringer, that 
half-dollar you gave me was a counterfeit.” 
“Yes, Bromley. You asked me if I had a 
half-dollar that I didn’t want.’”’—Life. 


....°' Well, Janet,” asked a facetious hus 
band, whose wife had just discharged the 
hired girl, “‘ are you going to bravely breast 
the waves of the domestic sea of troubles ?”’ 
‘‘No,” she answered, demurely, *‘ I’m only 
going to stem the currants.’’—Judge.” 


....Said a distinguished patient to his 
physician: ‘‘ Doctor, will you hand me my 
medicine, please ?”’ ‘‘ Excuse me, sir,’’ re- 
sponded the man of science, “‘ but I am only 
connected with the bulletin part of your 
case. Another doctor will be here direct- 
ly.’’—Life. 


....Steve: ‘Yes, poor Blivins does look 
melancholy, as you say. He still suffers 
from the consequences of an early love af- 
fair.” Maud (instantly interested): ‘‘ Oh, 
tell me. Did the young lady die or prove 
false?” Steve: ‘“‘Neither. She married 
him.’’—Time. 

...“‘l am very glad to have been of any 
comfort to your poor husband, my good 
woman. But what made you send for me 
instead of your own minister?” ‘‘ Weel, 
sir, it’s typhus my poor husband’s got, and 
we dinna think it just reet for our ain min- 
ister to run the risk.” —Punch. 

.... Miss Multum: *‘ Don’t you find it very 
hard to catch Mr. Warden’s expression, Mr. 
Soley?” Mr. Soley (who is sketching the 
lawn tennis party): “Just about as hard as 
itis to catch trout in Rockaway inlet.’”’ Miss 
Multum: “ Why, there are no trout there.” 
Mr. Soley: ‘‘I know it.”’—Times. 
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School and College. 


‘‘Ir is plain,’ says the London Athe- 
neum, ‘‘ that the educational world is still 
far from unanimous on the relative value 
of different languages. In a remarkable 
paper in the Journal of-Education (July, 
1888) the head master of University College 
School pronounces, in the very teeth of 
average views on the subject, that not 
Latin and French, but Greek and German 
should bestudied by those who do not study 
all four. French, he thinks, might be 
dropped on classical sides at fourteen or 
fifteen; Latin on modern sides need not be 
touched at all. Mr. Eve is one of our most 
experienced and many-sided teachers. We 
hope that this remarkable view of his will 
meet with more consideration than, in the 
last words of his essay, he seems to expect 
for it. To him Latin is very largely the 
literature of repentance, and as such unfit 
fort1e young, in comparison with that of 
‘spontaneous growth and vigorous intellec- 
tual life.’ We believe this to bean absolute, 
but neglected truth, that greatly needed 
reaffirming. There is no doubt, we think, 
that Latin has maintained its pride of 
place, both on classical and modern sides, 
not through the enthusiasm of those who 
know it, but through the respect and awe 
entertained for it by those who do not—a 
feeling which the Latin headings to the 
Psalms in the Prayer Book have done much 
to foster.”’ 


....The Pall Mall Budget, of London, 
says that the number of ‘ sweet girl-gradu- 
ates”? in the London University is already 
considerable ; and judging from the ma- 
triculation pass-list just issued, there is no 
probability that the May ceremonial will, 
for years to come, lose the attractiveness 
it derives from the presence of a large as- 
semblage of ladies in full academicals 
awaiting presentation to the Chancellor by 
Miss Swanwick, Mrs. Bryant, Miss Beale or 
some other distinguished person. The 
ladies, indeed, seem to graduate in larger 
proportion than the men. It appears that 
this summer 181 ladies have matriculated. 
Last year the number was less by about 
fifty. It will be satisfactory, also, to some 
persons to know that the admission of 
ladies seems to have had the effect of in- 
creasing rather than diminishing the num 
ber of male candidates, of whom 860 have 
passed this time—a much larger number 
than that of both sexes last summer. The 
total of matriculated students at this half- 
yearly examination has thus reached the 
unprecedentedly large number of 1,041. 


...-The Rev. William Brenton Greene, 
who was graduated from Princeton College 
in the class of ’76, has been elected Profes- 
sor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio; Dr. Robert 
Hall, of the class of ’75, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor in Chemistry at the 
University of the City of New York; Prof. 
W. A. Robiuson, of the class ot ’81, has been 
called to the Chair of Greek in Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Penn. ; and Arnuld Guyot Cameron, 
of the class of ’86, wao 1s at present pursu- 
ing advanced study abroad, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Modern Languages at 
the Miami University. 


....Dr. Ludwig Julius Budge, the emi- 
nent physiologist, who died last month at 
Greiiswald. in his seventy-seventh year, was 
fora number of years professor at Bonn, 
and in 1856 accepted the chair of anatomy 
and physiology at Greifswald, being made 
also director of the Anatomical Institute. 
He retained his position till his death, his 
labors adding vastly to the reputation of 
the University as a medical school. 


.... The Greek chair ia Miami University, 
Oxford, O., has been tilled by the appoint- 
ment of Wa'ter R. Bridgman, son of Prof. 
Isaac Bridgman, of Northampton, Mass. 
Mr. Bridgman was graduated from Yale in 


the class of 1881, and pursued further 
studies there and in Greece under the late 
Protessor Packard, when he was in charge 
of the American School at Athens, 


..-. Boston University has just received a 
bequest of $2,500 left by a lady who died in 
France last January. The growth of this 
institution is well illustrated by the fact 
that instraction was given during the past 
year by 120 professors and lecturers. The 


775 students came from nineteen foreign 
countries, and from thirty American States 
and Territories. 


....Dr. B. L. Bowen, a special student of 
romance language at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instructor of 
French and Latin at Bowdoin College, Me. 

.... Professor Elder, of Colby University 


is to deliver the oration at the jubilee of 
Acadia College, Grand Pre, Nova Scotia, 
this month. 





Vews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


On Friday last there wasa debate on the 
French spoliation claims in the House, 
when the fourth section of the General 
Deficiency bill was reached. It appropri- 
ates $741,606,63 to pay claims which have 
been favorably reported by the Court of 
Claims under the act of January 20th, 1885. 
In the last Congress the reports of the 
Court down to December Ist, 1886, were re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, a majority of which held that the 
claims were valid and should be paid, but 
no steps were taken by the House. On De- 
cember 19th, 1887, the House, despite stroug 
opposition from leading Democrats, passed 
an order directing the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to include in the General Deficiency 
bill an appropriation to pay these claims. 
In the report to accompany that bill there 
is a long historical statement concerning 
the origin of the claims and the subsequent 
proceedings relating to them. This state- 
ment is signed by all the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee, and the gist of 
their conclusions is that the claims 
ought not be paid, because they 
are “stale”? and of doubtful validity. 
The justice and validity of the claims and 
the obligation which rests upon the Gov- 
ernment to indemnify the claimants were 
strongly advocated to-day by Messrs. Long, 
of Massachusetts, and Dingley, of Maine, 
Republicans, and Rayner, of Maryland, 
Democrat. Rogers, of Arkansas, a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, delivered 
a vehement speech on the other side. He 
wants the claimants to fortify their rights 
by a judgment from the Supreme Court of 
the United States before any appropriation 
is made for the payment of claims which 
date from the birth of the present century. 


....-The House has passed an important 
bill, which was supported by Representa- 
tives Lind and Nelson of Minnesota, rela- 
tive to any excess there may be in lands 
granted to railroads within the indemnity 
limits after the grants have been adjusted. 
In the progress of the adjustment of land 


grants, especially in Minnesota, it is discov- ‘ 


ered that there will be within the indemnity 
limits a large excess of lands beyond the 
amount to which the railroad companies 
will be entitled, which can be restored to 
the public domain, and be subject to pre- 
emption and homestead entry. But the 
question has arisen in the General Land Of- 
fice whether the Secretary of the Interior, 
in the absence of further legislation, would 
have the right to restore by his own order 
to the public domain such excess as may be 
determined. The bill which has just been 
passed gives the Secretary that authority. 
In the adjustment of the grant of the Man- 
itoba Railroad which is now in progress, it 
is said ‘hat upon one branch alone there 
will be 400,000 acres in excess. 


....The correspondent of The Times on 
Monday outlines the following Congres- 
sional program for the present week : 


“The bill for the admission of Washington 
Territory as a State in the Union holdsthe posi- 
tion of unfinished business on the legislative 
calendar of the Senate, a position which it at- 
tained 10 days ago, and which it is likely to hold 
some dayslonger. The Fisheries treaty in open 
executive session promises to absorb the atten- 
tion of the Senate during the present week. The 
pending question is the motionof Senator Mor- 
gan to postpone further consideration until 
December. Do doubt is entertained that it will 
be decided adversely, after which the treaty 
will come formally before the Senate article by 
article foy amendment. It is inferred from some 
utterances of Democratic Senators in debate 
that efforts will be made to amend the treaty 
considerably in the hope that it may finally 
command the support of some Republicans. An 
effort will be made in the House to re- 
turn to the regular order for the purpose of 
having a ‘suspension day.’ If assurances are 
secured that the Pacific Railroad Funding bill 
will not be called up, itis believed that this 
effort will meet with little opposition, and in 
case of success the bill to incorporate the Nica- 
ragua Canal Company and several bills for the 
erection of public buildings will probably be 
acted upon. The Deficiency Appropriation bill 
promises to occupy two days more before it is 
completed, and then the report of the confer- 
ence committee on the Army Appropriation 
bill will probably be ready for the action of the 
House. The Oklahoma bill will also be a sub- 
ject for discussion.” 


....Mr. Oates, of the House Immigration 
Investigation Committee, believes that a 
tax of $200 should be placed upon every im- 
migrant arriving; that the time of resi- 
dence before citizenship should be increased; 
that the applicant for citizenship should be 
able to read and write in English, and that 
it would be advisable to abolish Castle Gar- 
den. 





DOMESTIC. 


....General Sheridan died on Sunday 
evening ‘at Nonquitt, Mass. His illness be- 
gan about the middle of May. All reports 
of the seriousness of his illness, however, 
were strongly contradicted by his physi- 
cian. It was stated that his indisposition 
was due to a trip from the West, which had 
broken his rest and greatly fatigued him, 
It was known that be suffered from heart 
trouble, but no grave alarm was felt on its 
account. On May 24th it was reported that 
he was rapidly regaining his strength and 
vigor. On May 2th, however, it was ac- 
knowledged that he was in danger. The 
unfavorable change was noticed from this 
on, and on May 27th all his physicians re- 
mained in attendance throughout the day. 
The action of his heart had become en- 
feebled, and he took little nourishment. 
Late that night it was announced that he 
was hovering between life and death. His 
disease was pronounced incurable, owing to 
the fact that the feeble action of the heart 
induced a condition of the lungs which 
prevented proper aeration of the blood. 
A slight improvement followed, however, 
and the General for the first time in some 
days was able to take refreshing naps. A 
gradual and steady improvement for two 
days encouraged his physicians once more, 
and on May 29th the bulletin said that his 
condition was satisfactory and that all 
symptoms were encouraging. A severe re- 
lapse on May 31st again prostrated General 
Sheridan. Drs. Pepper and Lincoln were 
called in consultation, and all hopes of his 
recovery were abandoned. Fortwo days he 
showed no signs of improvement, but sud- 
denly, on June 8d, the action of the heart 
became stronger and the lung circulation 
improved. This encouraging rally was fol- 
lowed on the next day by a succession of se- 
vere hemorrhages that so weakened him 
that his breathing was searcely pereeptible. 
Galvanic stimulation was applied to fan the 
flickering flame of life, and for four days he 
lived only by the artificial aetion of his 
heart and lungs induced by this treatment. 
A slight rally on June 11th encouraged his 
physicians to hope once more for his recov- 
ery. For the next few days the General im- 
proved steadily, and soon it was announce: 
in the bulletins that he was out of danger. 
A steady gain in strength made it possible 
to ca@nsider moving the patient from the 
heat of Washington, and on June 26th 
it was decided to place him on the 
United States steamer ‘Swatara” to 
be taken to his cottage at Nonquitt. 
The General’s departure was postponed a 
day, owing to a slight relapse, followed by 
general prostration of the heart and lungs. 
The transfer from his home to the steamer 
took place without the slightest obstacle, 
and the vessel suiled the afternoon of June: 
30th. The steamer arrived at Fortress 
Monroe on the morning of July Ist. The 
sea voyage seemed to benefit him, but it 
was decided to remain here till the heavy 
swell of the ocean had subsided somewhat. 
The steamer sailed for Lewes on July 2d, 
arriving there the next morning. This last 
stay of-the voyage had greatly fatigued 
General Sheridan, and his condition became 
such that Dr. Pepper was telegraphed for 
from Asbury Park. The builetin of July 
4th announeed a marked improvement. His 
condition had improved sufficiently by July 
6th to admit of the steamer again putting 
to sea, and the “Swatara”’ sailed that morn- 
ing, arriving at Nonquitt on Monday, July 
9th. After his arrival at Nonquitt the Gea- 
eral seemed to improve rapidly. His appe- 
tite began to return, and he gained strength 
so that hecould even rise in bed without as- 
sistance, and could give hours of his atten- 
tion to reading the proofs of his forthcom- 
ing book. One day he was even allowed by 
his physicians to have visitors. That ex- 
periment, however, was never repeated. 
The doctors not infrequently expressed the 
hope that their patient could yet be made, 
if not a well man, at least a man with some 
hope of life before him. Day after day bul- 
letins indicated improvement, and at last 
they were discontinued altogether. The 
heart trouble, however, returned on Sun- 
day, and the patient quickly yielded to it, 
and expired at 10:20 in the evening. 


....General Harrison, in a speech to some 
visitors from Henry County, Ind., last 
week, said: 


“We do not mean to be content with our own 
market. We should seek to promote closer and 
more friendly commercial relations with the 
Central and South American States. And what 
is essential to that end? Regular mails are the 
first condition of commerce. The merchant 
must know when his order will be received and 
when his consignment will be returned, or there 
can be no trade between distant communities. 
What we need, therefore, is the establishment 
of American steamship lines between our ports 


= 


Then it will be no longer- necessary that an 
American Minister, eommissioned to an Ameri- 
can State, shali take an English ship to Liver- 
pool to find another English ship to carry him 
to his destination. We are not to be frightened 
by the use of that ugly word ‘subsidy.’ We 
should pay to American steamship lines a lib- 
eral compensation for carrying our mails, in- 
stead of turning them over to British tramp 
steamships.” 


....The Local-Option and High-License 
Act, passed at the last session of New Jersey 
Legislature, was declared constitutional in 
all its parts by the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals on Tuesday of last week. The judges 
affirm the high-license part of the act 
unanimously, and the only division was on 
the local-option branch, on which the vote 
stood eight to seven. Those for the act— 
Chief Justice Beasley, Justices Van Syckel, 
Depue, Magie, Dixon and Scudder, and 
Judges Clement and Patterson. Against— 
Chancellor McGill, Justices Reed and 


Eneup, and Judges Cole, Brown, McGregor 
and Whittaker. Justice Garrison sat in the 
court below, and therefore had no vote. 


.. .-The conductors and drivers on the 
Cross-Town Railroad of Brooklyn struck 
on Sunday, and used forcible means to pre- 
vent the cars running. ‘The tracks were 
barricaded, harnesses were cut, and ‘‘scab”’ 
drivers and passengers were ejected from 
the cars. A number of arrests were made. 


The cause of the strike was the discharge 
of a few employés on frivolous charges, and 
the employment of green drivers under 


‘ contract. 





FOREIGN. 

....M. Goblet, French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has sent a note to the French rep- 
resentatives abroad in reference to the re- 
cent announcement made by the Italian 
Government that Italy had taken possession 
of Massowa and the adjacent territory. 
He sets forth that Italy’s action against 
Massowa began on February 5th, 1885, 
when the Government at Rome repudiated 
the charge that it contemplated territorial 
extension, and declared that its object was 
merely to protect Italian subjects and prep- 
erty. The Berlin Conterence General Act 
was dated February 16th, 1885. Since then 
Italy has not given notice that she has 
taken possession, as she was required to do 
by the act of the Conference. The Egyptian 
flag was hoisted at Massowa beside the 
Italian colors until the end of 1885, altho 
Egypt had withdrawn her garrison and 
abandoned the policy control which she had 
exercised by the Porte’s delegation in order 
to save the Turkish troops the necessity of 
crossing the Red Sea. Italy, as late as 1887, 
declared, when she biockaded Massowa, 
that the question of sovereignty remained 
in abeyance and would not be regarded as 
prejudiced. Therefore, M. Goblet holds, 
the capitulatidns remained in force to the 


date of the last Italian dispatch. The Ital- 
ian Government now informs the Powers 
that the Italian flag has been hoisted at 
Zuila, southward of Massowa, and that a 
protectorate has been proclaimed in compli- 
ance with the demands of the local sheiks. 


...-Two messengers, captured by tribes 
in the Uganda district, bordering on the 
Albert Nyanza, and who escaped from their 
captors about the beginning of April, have 
reached Zanzibar. They report that Emin 
Bey was in a situation of great difficulty. 
Provisions were scarce and difficult to pro- 
cure, and his troops were beginning to be 
discouraged. On April 4th Emin Bey re- 
ceived a summons from the Mahdi, dated 
Khartim, calling on him to surrender and 
disband his troops, the Mahdi threatening 
to attack if Eminrefused. Emin’s outposts 
confirmed the reports of the Mahdi’s ad- 
vance, stating that scouts on armed vessels 
had appeared at the confluence of the Nile 
and the Sobat. Emin decided to advance 
himself, with the bulk of his troops, by the 
left bank of the Nile, and to endeavor to 
surprise the Mahdi, compensating for lack 
of provisions by rapidity of attack. He was 
much harassed by the non-arrival of Stan- 
ley. It was reported that Stanley was de- 
nuded of men and supplies, and hemmed in 
between the Mboda country and the Albert 


Nyapza. Other reports were to the effect 
that Stanley, after several conflicts with the 
Matongora and Mino tribes, had been com- 
pelled to divert his course in an unknown 
direction. 


....The debate on the Parnell Commis- 
sion Bill was forcibly closed by the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons at one 
o’clock on Friday morning, and the bill 
passed, the Parnellites leaving the Mouse 
ina body. Before closure was applied, an 
amendment by Justin McCarthy extending 
the inquiry to the circumstances under 
which the charges were originally made and 
published by The Times, was defeated, as 


was an amendment of Labouchere’s that 
the letters be inquired into and reported 
upon before other matters, and two other 





and the ports of Central and South America. 


Parnellite amendments. 
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nd EE TT, 
GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


GENERAL PHILIP HENRY SHERIDAN died 
last Sunday night from failure of the 
heart. 

General Sheridan’s heart never failed 
him in the service of his country. A 
braver, truer officer never commanded a 
nation’s armies. We have had great men 
in our day, and Grant said that he re- 
garded Sheridan as one of the great gen- 
erals of the world’s history, the equal of 
Napoleon or Frederick, Like the other 
two of the great trio, of whom only Sher- 
man lingers with us, he was remarkably 
unselfish, and rejoiced when hated War 
gave way to Peace. That conflict tried 
the temper of the self-seeking officers 
and proved them weak and false. Sheri- 
dan’s was a generous nature. He felt 
what he said in the longest speech he ever 
made, scarce five minutes long, at a re- 
union of the veterans of Missouri and 
Iowa, when he had been introduced with 
words of the highest honor : 

‘‘Now I want to say to you, comrades, 
that I am indebted to the private in the ranks 
for all this credit that has come to me. He 
was the man who did the fighting, and the 
man who carried the musket is the greatest 
hero of the war, in my opinion. I was 
nothing but an agent. I knew how to take 
care of men. I knew what a soldier was 
worth, and I knew how to study the conn- 
try so as to put himin right. I knew how 
to puthim ina battle when one occurred, 
but I was simply the agent to take care of 
him, and he did the work. Now, comrades, 
these are common-sense things, and I can’t 
say them in very flowery language, but they 
are true, nevertheless, and they are true, 





not of me alone, but of everybody else. It 
is to the common soldier that we are in- 
debted for any credit to us.” 

General Sheridan was the son of an 
Irish immigrant. By good luck, but 
good luck deserved, he got into West 
Point. There he was a hard student, a 
brilliant horseman, passionately fond of 
all the exercises of arms, and much loved 
by his classmates. He entered the army 
as Captain of volunteers, and earned 
every promotion by success in the field. 
General Grant was quick to, discover his 
merits, and Chickamauga and Mission 
Ridge proved his leadership in the West; 
and in the East, whether as Grant’s most 
trusted lieutenant about Richmond, or as 
independent leader in the Shenandsah 
Valley, he scored an uninterrupted series 
of victories. He did not learn what de- 
feat was. His personal courage and en- 
thusiasm always carried everything be- 
fore him. 

As David had his first three heroes, so 
Lincoln had his—Grant, Sherman, Sher- 
idan. Very different men they were 
from each other in their style of mind. 
Of the three Sheridan was the dashing 
cavalry officer, almost disguising his seri- 
ous military genius behind his nervous, 
boisterous vigor. Hg alwaysseemed much 
like an overgrown boy, so full was he of 
life. When Grant became President 
Sherman became chief officer of the army, 
and when Sherman resigned the office in 
1884 Sheridan became his successor, and 
but a few weeks ago was given by his 
grateful country the title of General, held 
before only by Sherman, Grant and 
Wasl ington, and, let us hope, never to be 
earned by any successor. 

In this happy country the son of the 
poorest immigrant can rise to the highest 
command and the highest honor in the 
gift of the people. Poverty is no bar; 
descent is no bar—so long as a manis 
neither black nor yellow; religion is no 
bar. Sheridan was by descent an Irish 
Catholic. He became the ranking officer 
of the army of the United States. He 
might have had the Presidency,if he would 
have accepted it, no matter for his relig- 
ion or his birth. Let this be remembered 
that we have had citizens who might have 
been President of the United States but 
refused the offer, General Sherman and 
General Sheridan. And we may remem- 
ber that our citizens of Irish Catholic de- 
scent are not necessarily Democrats. 
Genera! Sheridan was a Republican, like 
his great comrades, Grant and Sherman. 

Sheridan had his Homer in Thomas 
Buchanan Read, whose famous lyric will 
be repeated as long as the nation fives. 
Let it be read again to-day, but with a 
hushed voice and something less than the 
usual martial passion : 

**Up from the South at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 


Telling the battle was on once more, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away! 


** And wider still those billows of war 
Thunder. d along the horizon’s bar; 
And louder yet into Wincester rolled 
The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 
As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away! 


** But there is a road from Winchester town— 
A good broad highway leading down; 
And there through the flush of the morning 

light 

A steed as black as the steeds of night 
Was seen to pass with eagle flight. 
As if he knew the terrible need, 
He stretched away with his utmost speed ; 
Hill rose and fell, but his heart was gay, 
With Sheridan fifteen miles away! 


“Still sprang from those swift hoofs thundering 

south 

The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s mouth, 

Or the trail of a comet sweeping faster and 
faster, 

Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the steed and the heart of the 
master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting their 
walls, 

Impatient to be where the battle-field calls 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to 
full play, 

With Sheridan only ten miles away 


** Under his spurning feet the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 
And the landscape sped away behind 
Like an ocean flying before the wind; 
And the steed like a bark fed with furnace ire 





Swept on with his wild eyes full of fire. 

But lo! he is nearing his heart's desire 

He is snuffing the smoke of the burning fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away! 


“ The first that the General saw were the groups 
Of stragglers ; and then the retreating troops 
What was done—what to do? a glance told 
him both; 

Then striking his spurs with a terrible oath 

He dashed down the line mid a shower of huz- 
zas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course 
there, because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger 
was gray, 

By the flash of his eye and his red nostril’s 
play, 

He seemed to the whole great army to say: 

‘I’ve brought you Sheridan, all the way 

From Winchester town to save the day.’ 


“ Hurrah, hurrah, for Sheridan! 
Hurrh, hurrah, for horse and man! 
And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky, 
The American soldier's temple of fame— 
There with the glorious General’s name 
Be it said in letters both bold and bright, 
‘ Here is the steed that saved the day 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester, twenty miles away.’” 


Ee 
URGENCY. 


Last week we referred to the fact that 
our work in this world was put on the 
same plane with that of our Lord’s. As 
the Father sent him into the world even 
so he sent us. Wealso intimated that in 
his work he not only manifested good 
will, but recognized obligation. A little 
recollection of some of the sayings of our 
Lord will bring before us not only how 
thoroughly he recognized the necessity 
that was laid upon him, but also how urg- 
ent was the work. 

‘* Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” He was but a lad of 
twelve years at this time. To remain be- 
hind in Jerusalem was apparently (judged 
by ordinary standards) a great disrespect 
to his parents, and certainly an occasion 
of sorrow and great inconvenience to 
them, Why did Jesus thus put them to 
pain and trouble and act in a manner 
which must have been very unseemly to 
them and others? Because his Father’s 
business was urgent and he must do it at 
any cost. It was most extraordinary for 
a lad of twelve to sit down and talk with 
those grave and learned doctors. Ordi- 
narily no boy would have presumed to 
do soin the face of every tradition of 
childhood. But his Father’s business 
was urgent, and he must needs attend to 
it, without reference to what was cus- 
tomary in the manner and conduct of 
children. Uncle John Vassar once spoke 
to a lady whom he saw sitting in a parlor 
of a hotel about her soul. She communi- 
cated the fact to her husband as being a 
most unconventional act, and spoke in 
such a way about it as led him to remark, 
in some heat, ‘‘ Why did not you send 
the old fool about his business?’ To 
which the wife replied: ‘If he had spoken 
to you as he did to me you would have 
thought he was about his business.” We 
do not mean that under ordinary circum- 
stances it becomes a Christian man or 
woman to transgress the proprieties of 
life to do God’s work, but there are times 
when the work is so urgent and the need 
of others so great that without regard to 
what men willsay or do we must do the 
work of God. 

An illustration of this principle of ur- 
gency is seen in the case of the four men 
who brought their paralyzed friend to 
Jesus to be cured. A great press of peo- 
ple was about the house. It was impossi- 
ble for them to get in. To carry him up 
on to the house-top would be most incon- 
venient. Jesus was occupied with the 
lawyers and doctors within; and after 
they had gotten their poor friend up they 
found it impossible to let him down 
through the opening in the roof of the 
court, which in itself would be a most 
strange proceeding ; but they did not hes- 
itate. There was but one thing to be 
done, The case was an urgent one. It 
was now or never with them. Jesus was 
here now: he might not be again. He 
was all ready to give; it was impor- 
tant that-they secure all the advantage of 
the present opportunity. So they tore up 
the tiling of the roof and let him down at 
the feet of the Lord. Doubtless they vio- 








lated all the proprieties in this proceed- 
ing, and brought both themselves and the 
Lord under a fire of criticism. Besides 
they had done an unwarranted thing in 
tearing up the roof of the house, which 
was not theirs. But their case was ur- 
gent. They could not stop to consider all 
these points. They would first get their 
friend healed, and, as an old writer has 
quaintly said, “settle the bill for the 
shingles later.” 

How little of this spirit of urgency 
there isin our service. Weare content 
to goon in the even tenor of our way, 
doing the Lord’s work in routine fashion, 
turning neither to the right nor the left; 
breaking no canon of society even to 
save a soul; doing no extraordinary thing 
even to accomplish an extracrdinary 
work for God. We do not stay be- 
hind when others have left the church 
or prayer-meeting to do our Master’s 
business in the possible rescue of a 
soul. We do not suffer a poor sinner to 
draw near to us in the house of Simon in 
order that we may speak some saving 
word to her, lest such an actshould violate 
some propriety of the world. We do not 
suffer ourselves to be touched by some poor 
distressed soul while we are making a 
journey to do some great work at the 
house of a rich man. We do not stop on a 
formal journey at the cry of some blind 
Bartimeus; we do not turn again into 
Jewry at the risk of life, because some 
friend Lazarus is dead and we must needs 
go and raise him up. We do not break our 
rest and spend nights in prayer because 
the Lord’s work is languishing, or be- 
cause it is a harvest time, and, of all 
others, a time to be much in prayer 
with God, in order to get the best furnish- 
ing to enable us to reap the largest results. 

If this urgency of service rested upon us 
in any measure as it rested on the Master, 
how much more would be accomplished! 
If indeed we responded to the Spirit’s cry 
of urgency we would not be so idle. How 
few of us but have at times felt 
urged by the Spirit to go and dosome 
special and particular work for God, only 
to hesitate, make excuse, and finally put 
the urgent appeal of the Spirit away, be- 
cause to obey would put us to inconven- 
ience, or cost, or involve us in some 
breach of the world’s iron-clad law of pro- 
priety. ‘‘ Run, speak to that young man,” 
is often sounded in our ears. ‘ But he 
might not like it,” or, ‘* What would peo- 
ple say who saw me turn aside from a 
social conversation to introduce the sub- 
ject of religion at such a time.” Or, as 
one man said in excuse to another for not 
speaking to a certain man who had come 
into an inquiry room with the evident in- 
tention of being spoken to: “I am not 
acquainted with him.” Jesus was not 
acquainted with Zaccheus when he saw 
him in the branches of the sycamore tree, 
yet he called him down. What would 
have become of the beautiful parable of 
the good Samaritan if he had urged cus- 
tom when he saw the poor man wounded 
and bleeding at the road-side. He was a 
Jew to begin with; a man of another 
faith,and one who would under no cir- 
cumstances have helped or even spoken 
to him; besides the priest and the Levite 
had passed by on the other side, why 
should he do him good? Because neces- 
sity was laid upon him and he obeyed. 

> 


DR. STORRS’S LETTER. 








OuR readers must have read Dr. Storrs’s 
letter last week with great satisfaction. 
They had heard that, on account of the 
Chicago Platform, the Republican Party 
was likely to lose his vote, and particu- 
larly his large influence, and that, unable 
to support any other party, he had 
thought he might have to “ take to the 
woods.” His letter, which we published 
with genuine pleasure, shows that. while 
he has criticisms to offer of the Republi- 
can Platform on some points, he is so 
thoroughly in accord with the spirit of 
the Party, he has such an “ abiding con- 
sciousness in its instincts of righteous- 
ness,” and he is so well satisfied with the 
character of its candidates, that his vote 
and influence are not to be lost to the Re- 
publican Party. 

The reasons which led him to this con- 
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clusion are distinctly honorable to the 
Republican Party; and we cannot but 
feel, ona careful re-examination of his 
letter, that he is more in accord with its 
policy on the subject of Protection than 
he himself suspects. His views as to the 
necessity of Protection—‘‘A nation as re- 
cent as ours, on an area so vast, seems 
absolutely to require such a policy of 
protection to its home industries for its 
best development, and its most free and 
harmonious progress”; as to the benefi- 
cent results it secures—‘‘ General pros- 
perity is advanced, money circulates more 
rapidly and widely, public education is 
set forward, families live more com- 
fortably, in better houses, and enter 
prising youths have larger opportuni- 
ty opened before them”; and as to 
the attacks on the Tariff of the Mills Bill 
and the President’s message—which 
‘* seem logically to intend Free Trade as 
their conclusion, whether or not that con- 
clusion is distinctly announced’’—these 
views are precisely those of the Republi- 
can Party, expressed with great clearness 
and force; and they cannot be too often 
quoted inthe campaign against that dan- 
gerous and insidious policy announced 
by the President, formulated in the Mills 
Bill and approved by the St. Louis Con- 
vention, which would enable foreigners 
to ‘‘ underseli Americans in their own 
markets, thus hindering the development 
and limiting the range of their proper in- 
dustries.” If there are Republicans who 
are not alive to the dangers of the Presi- 
dent’s policy let them study it agai in 
the light of the calm, clear reasoning of 
Dr. Storrs, who adds with emphasis and 
decision: 


“JT eannot vote for any party, or any 
candidate by whom tariff laws are regard- 
ed as an inequitable scheme, permitting a 
tax to be laid upon every community in 
the land for the benefit of manufacturers, 
and adding the amount of the duty to the 
cost of living in every home.” 


It is the language and policy of the Pres- 
ident and his party that are thus rebuked. 

The objection which Dr. Storrs ad- 
vances against the Protection plank of 
the Chicago Platform is that, as he inter- 
prets it, it does not favor a readjustment 
of the Tariff. He thinks that the time has 
come for such a ‘careful revision” of 
the Tariff as will correct its inequalities. 
We agree with him on this point, and so, 
we are confident, does the Republican 
Party. We have not noticed that a single 
Republican Representative in Congress 
has denied that revision is desirable. 
Certainly the Republicans of the Senate 
believe in revision, but not in such a ‘‘re- 
vision” as that proposed by the Mills 
Bill. Nor do we understand that the Chi- 
cago Platform is committed against the 
policy outlined by Dr. Storrs. We doubt 
whether the author of that plank would 
seriously object to this policy. The plank 
does propose a revision of the Tariff; but 
we suspect that its emphatic declaration 
for the Protective system, which the Pres- 
ident and his Party had made the issue of 
the campaign, overshadows the conces- 
sion of the necessity of revision, and 
makes it seem less prominent than it un- 
questionably is in the mind of the Party. 
The Party believes revision to be desir- 
able and necessary, but it believes it ought 
to be made by the friends, not the enemies, 
of the Tariff. 

Dr. Storrs believes just as we do that 
the internal tax on whisky is restrictive 
in effect. Hethinks it ought to be re- 
tained, and reductionof revenue accom- 
plished by readjustment of the Tariff. We 
understand the Platform to hold substan- 
tially the same view; that is, it expects to 
reduce the surplus sufficiently without 
removing the tax on whisky. It is only 
in the contingency that this cannot be 
done that the abolition of the whisky tax 
is proposed. Dr. Storrs, a strong Protec- 
tionist, thinks it can be done. He would 
not surrender any part of the principle of 
Protection, emphatically rejecting the 
President’s proposal in this direction, and 
this is what, as we understand it, the 
Platform wishes to guard against. It is 
the expectation of the Republican Party 
that the revenue will be sufficiently re- 
duced without abolishing the tax on 
whisky. 














Of the temperance resolution finally 
adopted by the Chicago Convention our 
readers have had our criticism. Dr. 
Storrs’s lance is aimed at the same point. 
The resolution, whatever may be its vir- 
tues (and it certainly has some), clearly 
missed a ‘‘ great opportunity”; ana were 
it not indubitable that it fails far short of 
the mind of the Party which, as Dr. 
Storrs points out, ‘‘as a rule,” ‘*‘ favors 
temperance, and would support it by law 
wherever practicable, while the chief op- 
position to it comes from the other side,” 
the mistake of the honorable gentlemen 
of the sub-committee on the Platform 
would be a mistake of a very serious 
character. It has not, as it is, been al- 
lowed to pass without serious protest; 
and we express, with Dr. Storrs, the con- 
tidence that the Party ‘‘ will prove wiser, 
sounder and more courageous in this 
matter than were those who undertook 
to speak in its name.” 


The hope raised in Democratic ranks of 
Dr. Storrs’s defection is not to be real- 
ized. In his bold and manly utterance of 
conviction there is no comfort for the 
enemies of Protection and the Republican 
Party. He is still true as steel to the 
great principles of the Republican Party; 
he still believes it to be the party of prog- 
ress, humanity and morality; and he 
thinks that ‘* precisely such a man” as 
General Harrison ‘‘ should be at the head 
of this nation, full asit is of Christian 
homes, schools and churches.” We con- 
gratulate the Christian voters of the coun- 
try on the opportunity afforded them of 
voting for a man of whom sucha strong 
indorsement can be given by a distin- 
guished divine, and we congratulate the 
Republican Party on the letter of Dr. 
Storrs. While rejoicing in its strong de- 
fense of Republican principles the Party 
should take to heart its words of warning 
to the end that it may avoid all occasion 
of alienating such sturdy supporters. 


_ 
i. 


WHO WAVES THE BLOODY SHIRT? 








THE Constitution of the United States 
pledges the nation to secure a republican 
government to all the states of the Union. 
There is no republican government in ex- 
istence in Crittenden County, Ark. It 
has been deliberately crushed out by vio- 
lence. Weallow an intelligent colored 
man in Memphis to tell the story in the 
most dispassionate way on another page. 

Crittenden County lies along the Missis- 
sippi River opposite Memphis; its county 
town, Marion, is situated up the river 
about ten miles from that city. The pop- 
ulation of Crittenden County is chietly 
colored, in the ratio of seven Negroes to 
one white man. 

For a number of years the position of 
judge of the county and probate court 
has been held by a.colored man. The 
clerk and under officers of the court 
were also colored men. The assess- 
or and his deputies were all colored. 
The other offices of the county were held 
by white men, the sheriff and his depu- 
ties, the prosecuting attorney, the judge 
and officers of the circuit court, etc. 

There have been no serious charges 
against these officers for neglect or inabil- 
ity faithfully to discharge the duties of 
their positions till very recently. Some 
time since several prominent white citi- 
zens of the county received badly written, 
poorly worded notices through the Marion 
post-office warning them to leave the 
county, with threats of violence if they 
refused to comply. Comment became 
general throughout the county and feel- 
ing ran high, the threatening letters be- 
ing attributed to the office-holding blacks 
by those who received them, As soon as 
this became known the prominent colored 
men joined in a request to the grand jury, 
then in session, to investigate the matter 
thoroughly and punish the author or au- 
thors of the anonymous letters, should 
they be found; at the same time, on their 
part, denying all knowledge of the affair 
and strongly denouncing such methods, 

Soon after this stage of affairs had been 
reached and it had been pretty thoroughly 
given out that the threatened whites and 
their friends were armed or arming, pre- 
pared to protect themselves, a band of 








some fifty or more heavily armed white 
men appeared at the county seat; a num- 
ber of them repaired to the court-house 
where the clerk of the county court, Da- 
vid Ferguson, was at work on his records. 
He was handed a paper which he was or- 
dered to copy and sign at once or die. 
He readily complied with the order. He 
was no longer county clerk; he had re- 
signed. After taking an oath, playfully 
administered by his callers, that he would 
leave the county never to return he was 
marched down to the front of the court- 
house where soon after he was joined by 
several of his deputies, the colored local 
doctor, the lawyer, the school-master of 
the colored school,the editor of the Mari- 
on Headlight, the on!y newspaper ever 
published in the county, and a number 
of other prominent colored men, associ- 
ates of the above-mentioned persons, all 
brought in at the muzzle of shot-guns and 
rifles, numbering im all about a dozen 
men. They were told here that the white 
people of the county were tired and done 
with “nigger rule” and that they must 
all leave the county never to return on 
penalty of death; that while some of 
them were guilty of no offense yet it was 
judged that they must *‘ get out.” They 
were then loaded into a wagon and inthe 
parlance of the county ‘‘ hauled” to the 
railroad station and put aboard the first 
train for Memphis with the gentle re- 
minder that return to the county would 
mean instant death to any and all of 
them. We give below clippings from The 
Memphis Appeal, which, after the disturb- 
ance, sent a reporter to Marion to write 
up the affair: 

“An immediate motive for the sending of 
these warnings was found. Ferguson, the 
county clerk and D. W. Lewis, the Negro 
county judge, had been indicted by a former 
grand jury for habitual drunkenness. The 
penalty was removal from office. Their 
cases were set for trial last week, at the be- 
ginning of which the warnings were sent. 
It is supposed that Ramsey acted under in- 
structions from Lewis and Ferguson, and 
that the intention was to create a reign of 
terror which would break the force of the 
prosecutions. The men picked out to 
accompany Ferguson, Lewis and Ramsey 
into exile were those with whom they had 
been intimately associated in politics, re- 
ligion and secret societies. Lewis was 
educated at Oberlin. Ferguson was one of 
the Arkansas alternates to the National 
Republican Convention at Chicago. He 
was serving his third term as clerk of Crit- 
tenden County, an office worth 36,000 a year. 

“The others who went under the notices 
of the white citizens were J. W. Rooks, 
the county assessor: Fred Hunt, deputy 
county clerk; York Byers, deputy sheriff; 
the Rev. J. L. Lawrence, pastor of the Ris- 
ing Sun Baptist chureh; Wash Deaver, 
formerly deputy sheriff; J. L. Fleming, 
editor of the Marion Headlight, and his 
brother, Ed. Fleming; Dr. N. J. Stith, the 
colored physician of Marion; Geo. Smith, 
Tice Nelms, O. W. Mitchell, a colored law- 
yer; F. L. Moore, the magistratein Marion; 
Henry Bybee, Mack Green and Lewis 
Brown. 

“The Hon. Sandy 8S. Odom, colored mem 
ber of the legislature from Crittenden, and 
who resides six miles from Marion, has not 
been lynched, as was reported from the 
Crittenden refugees in this city Sunday 
night. On the contrary, the sable-hued 
legislator is meek as a lamb and anxiously 
inquiring the way of salvation from the 
wrath to come if he tarries. Inquiries were 
numerous in this direction yesterday morn- 
ing, both verbal and by note. The one di- 
rected to Col. W. F. Smith was replied to in 
this language: ‘I think tne best thing you 
can do is to leave the county. If you re- 
main there is sure to be dangerous risk, and 
from a direction which you do not expect 
it.’ During the day the expected informa- 
tion came from Odom: ‘I will leave.’ The 
vacancy will be made in a few days, as soon 
as he can arrange his business affairs, which 
consist entirely of farming interests. 

“It is not believed that the appearance of 
any banished Negroes, other than Lewis, 
Ferguson and the few ringleaders, would 
excite anything like violence. It would not 
be healthy for the excepted ones, tho, as a 
number of inviting limbs await their vic- 
tims. The Negroes are aware of it, too. It 
would require an inch hemp rope to pull 
them upon Crittenden County soil. Dan 
Lewis has already so expressed himself. 

“Whatever the motive, the Crittenden 
people are not on the stool of repentance. 
As Colonel Smith said, ‘ With my right hand 
extended toward heaven, I did nothing dur- 


ing the affair that I did not consider right 
and necessary for self-protection. We do 
not wish to shed blood, and have not done 
so. Wereit todo over, [ would do the same 
thing, only there might be more violent 
measures,’ Major Crittenden admits there 
is no law to justify the course adopted by 
the whites, but it was in an unseen emer- 
gency, which required prompt and decisive 
measures. 

‘‘ The Negroes asa class-were not involved, 
tho there is no telling how far it would 
have spread had not the vigorous methods 
adopted been interposed. Some of the re- 
maining colored people are asking: Why 
did they select only those Negroes of intel- 
ligence andinfluence ? The answer is easily 
made: Because hostilities against the lead- 
ing whites had just begun, and from the 
ruling blacks. 

‘* There isa general belief and hope that 
all danger is over. Those who felt con- 
strained to rid Crittenden County of its 
terrors express nothing but the kindest 
feelings for the misguided Negroes, and 
wish them success wherever their lots 
may be cast. But they must not be cast in 
Crittenden County, that’s settled.”’ 

This, then, is the story of the ‘Marion 
Outrage” in outline. The troublesome 
Negroes are out of the county, and dare 
not return on any errand or pretext, 
Many of them have families and property 
in the county; that matters not, but to 
illustrate the truth of Scripture: ‘‘All 
that a man hath will he give for his life.” 
The Memphis Appeal of July 25th thus 
editorially dismisses the whole affair: 

“All is quiet at Marion and at Crawfords- 
ville, and the two races are a unit in main- 
taining the peace, with the concurrence of 
the sheriff. The circuit court is in session, 
and the grand jury also; the course of 
justice is uninterrupted and free, and the 
people are attending to their crops.” 

The banished Negroes stand indicted 
for conspiracy in writing threatening let+ 
ters, the only pretext or evidence for 
which is said to be bits of paper supposed 
to be the fragments of letters like those 
received by white citizens, found on the 
floor of the county-court clerk’s office by 
the grand jury, and the testimony of a 
white man who says he overheard a con- 
versation on the part of several Negroes, 
in which they discussed the banishment 
of white citizens. 

We have thought it worth while to tell 
the story over again, with some other 
details than those given by Mr. Imes. It 
is one of the most causeless rebellions 
against constituted authority ever known 
in this country. The sole reason for the 
expulsion of these Negroes is that they 
were Negroes. The few whites felt hu- 
miliated at being ruled by ‘ Niggers,” 
The Negroes had intelligent and compe- 
tent leaders. Judge Lewis was a gradu- 
ate of Oberlin College, and others of Le 
Moyne Institute, in Memphis. Educated 
Negroes were not wanted, and so the edu- 
cated colored pastor and school-teacher 
were expelled with the officials charged 
with drunkenness. The courts were open. 
Other civilized means were at hand if 
there were any danger. The charge of 
threatening letters was the merest pre- 
text. It was simply a violent protest 
against the rule of the majority when the 
majority is colored and takes a portion of 
its share of the offices. 

One further question constantly comes 
up when we read the account of such an 
outrage: What ought Negroes to do when 
unjustly threatened and bidden to leave 
the country because they are too influen- 

tial? Ought the county judge and the 
county clerk, and the editors of the only 
county paper to have obeyed the orders 
of the mob, or should they have refused 
to obey at the risk of their lives? That 
is a very serious question. If they knew 
themselves guilty of drunkenness, or of 
conspiracy 1n writing threatening letters, 
then conscience may have properly made 
them cowards; but if innocent should 
they have held their lives dear unto them? 
Ought that peaceable doctor, or that 
peaceable farmer Odom to allow himself 
to be driven out? Ought these men to stand 
in their lot and die first? Itis hard to 
say, but we fear the reign of terror will 
not end until we have a breed of willing 
martyrs. Were Negroes to try this mob 
law on whites they would find that they 





were dealing not with martyrs but fight- 
ers. 
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A TEMPERANCE VICTORY IN NEW 
JERSEY. 


THE cause of temperance has gained a 
notable victory in New Jersey in the de- 
cision of the Court of Errors and Appeals 
at Trenton, last week, affirming the con- 
stitutionality of the Local Option-High 
License Law. The report had been wide- 
ly circulated by Democratic and saloon 
organs for some days before the decision 
was announced that the Court would 
overthrow the law by a vote of 14 to 2. 
This was quite positively asserted and 
gained general credence among saloon 
men and others who have special or polit- 
ical reasons for opposing Local Option. 
The report on the face of it dishonored 
the Court, for it implied that the Court or 
some member of it had given, or allowed 
to be given, secret information of its de- 
cision in advance to those most interested 
in the defeat of the law. We assumed 
that the report was entirely false, and 
the result proves that the Court was 
grossly slandered. Its decision upholds 
the iaw on every point raised. 

The case came before the Court on ap- 
peal from the decision of the Supreme 
Court on a writ of certiorari sued out on 
the order issued by Mr.Justice Garrison for 
an election, under the Local Option sec- 
tions of the law, in Gloucester County. 
Other cases raising questions under the 
High License sections were joined with it 
in the proceeding before the Supreme 
Court, so that the case as argued before 
the Court of Appeals presented these dis- 
tinct points for decision: 1, whether cer- 
tain provisions of the High License sec- 
tions were constitutional; 2, whether the 
title of the bill expressed its true intent; 
8, whether the bill actually delegated leg- 
islative power to the people; 4, whether 
the naming of Wednesday, instead of 
Tuesday, the general election day, as the 
day for holding the election in Gloucester 
County, was in conformity to the consti- 
tution. 

The Court decided all these points in 
favor of the law, the first point unani- 
mously, the others by a vote of eight to 
seven, only three law judges, including 
the chancellor, voting in the minority. 
Mr. Justice Van Syckel delivered the 
opinion, which is able and exhaustive. 
particularly on the question of the dele- 
gation of legislative power. We quote a 
paragraph of the opinion on this point ; 


“This part of the casecan safely be rested 
upon either of two grounds—first, the sale 
of intoxicating liquors has from the earliest 
history of the state been dealt with by 
legislation in an exceptional way. It isa 
subject by itself to the treatment of which 
all the analogies of the law appropriate to 
other topics cannot be applied. It is of im- 
portance to observe that the statement that 
the vote authorized by this law, if against 
the sale, probibits the sale, or that it makes 
this law in effect prohibitory of the sale by 
small measure is inaccurate and erroneous. 
If the vote isin favor of the sale that does 
not authorize the sale, and no more does 
the adverse vote prohibit it. The refusal 
to license does not prohibit the sale by any 
one ; its only effect is that, by such refusal, 
no one is enabled to sell in contravention 
of the law, which prohibits all. If license 
be granted to some, still all not having 
such license are within the interdiction. 
The prohibition, therefore, is not dependent 
on the vote. It arises out of the law, and 
not out of the vote. The question whether 
license shall be yranted is all that is in- 
volved in the vote, and that question has 
always been committed to the judgment of 
the tribunal selected by the Legislature.”’ 

The decision has far-reaching effects. 
Elections were pending under the Act in 
four counties, and other counties were ex- 
pecting to hold elections the coming win- 
ter, and prosecution for numerous viola- 
tions of the High License sections had al- 
ready been begun. The people now have 
an effective weapon to use against the 
saloon business, thanks to the Republican 
Legislature of last winter and to the Dem- 
ocratic Supreme Court. Governor Green, 
it will be remembered, vetoed the bill and 
the Legislature passed it over his veto. 
The Court has sustained the Legislature 
and has not confirmed a single objection 
of the Governor’s veto message. 

The decision causes some commotion 


in political circles. If it had been differ- | 


ent the political fortunes of the Third Party 





and the Democratic Party would, some 
say. have been advanced. It is certain 
that much bitter criticism of the law has 
come from both sources; but it is to be 
hoped that all temperance men, without 
regard to party, will be able to join hands 
in enforcing the law and securing its 
benefits to the state. New Jersey is now 
the only Northern State, we believe, that 
has a valid county Local Option Law, and 
much interest is felt in the result in that 
commonwealth. 
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THE SIOUX COMMISSION. 


‘* WE want it and you have the right to 
it,” is the attitude which the Commission 
and the country must take in regard to 
negotiations with the Sioux for about half 
of their twenty-one million acres in 
Dakota. Of course if the Indians 
refuse to. sell, the land - hungry 
whites must remain hungry for 
a while longer. Since their loss of the 
Fertile Black Hills country—the choice 
spot of the whole reserve—the Sioux have 
naturally been chary of negotiations. 
They are somewhat in the position of the 
small boy who after a very comprehensive 
bite had been taken from his apple, said: 
‘* Next time you may have the apple and 
I'll take the bite.” 

The Sioux Bill, the first Senate bili of 
this Congress, while not ‘‘clamored” for 
by the Indians, was undoubtedly framed 
with reference to their welfare as truly as 
that of the whites; and while pushed by 
those representing white interests it com- 
manded the approval of the Indian Rights 
Association and others whose disinter- 
ested regard for Indian well-being is be- 
yond question, In fact it is only carry- 
ing out to their finality the general prin- 
ciples of the Allotment Act; the main dif- 
ference being that this Sioux allotment 
act provides specifically for negotiating 
with the Sioux for the disposition of some 
of their surplus lands before allotments to 
all shall have been made, while the gen- 
eral Allotment Act left that subject of sur- 
plus lands for future Congressional action 
in regard to each tribe as the work pro- 
gressed. 

That it is better that Indians should 
have allotments and dispose of large 
tracts of unused land, to those who will 
use the land, is beyond question. That 
fifty cents per acre, less expenses, for 
so much of Dakota land as homesteaders 
will find it profitable to ‘‘ take up” is not 
a very generous price is obvious; and if 
the untutored savage discerns that fact 
he cannot be blamed for hesitating to ac- 
cept it. Among 22,000 of these savages 
may be found many men of shrewdness 
and brains and conscientious devotion to 
their ideas of what is best for themselves 
and their people, whose opinions and 
feelings are entitled to respect. 

On the great Sioux Reserve, as it is 
called, are six agencies around which the 
Indians are grouped with almost as much 
distinctness as if they were different 
tribes. The act proposes to set off to 
each of these groups (whose  popu- 
lations vary from 2,200 to 7,4u0) a separate 
reserve of ample size and to throw open 
the remainder, or about half of the great 
reserve, to settlement. 

Upon their separate reserves the In- 
dians are to have allotments or, if they 
prefer, they may within one year take 
their allotments upon the land to be 
thrown open to settlement. Any previous 
allotments made to Indians upon any 
part of the Sioux reserve are confirmed. 

For the lands thrown open, the Indians 
are to receive at once one million dollars, 
to be funded at five per cent, and a 





- twenty-years renewal of the provision of 


the treaty of 1868 which guaranteed for 
twenty years a school-house and a teacher 
for every thirty children of school age, 
which promise, by the way, the Govern- 
ment has fallen far short of fulfilling. 
‘*From time to time ” each allottee is to 
have ‘* two cows, one pair of oxen with 
yoke and chain, one plow, one wagon, 
one harrow, one hoe, one ax, and one 
pitchfork; also twenty dollars in cash.” 
As the lands are sold the proceeds thereof 
will go tothe Treasury to the credit of 
the Indians, the Government first reim- 
bursing itself therefrom for all the above- 
named expenditures made for the Indians, 


including cost of surveys, allotments and 
the million-dollar fund. Supposing all 
the lands thrown open to be salable, the 
net proceeds to the Indians would fall 
considerably below five million dollars, 
and the interest thereon at five per cent. 
distributed among 22,000 Indians would 
probably be less than ten dollars a year 
to each—not an irresistible proffer. 

Under the provisions of the treaty of 
1868 no disposition of any of the Sioux 
Reserve can be made without the consent 
of three-fourths of the adult males of 
the Sioux tribe. To obtain this consent 
the Sioux Act provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commission. This Commission, 
composed of men of high standing and 
of reputation as friends of the Indian, 
went to their work somewhat embarrass- 
ed by the action of a similar commission 
in 1882. Atthat time the most paltry 
recompense was offered the Indians for 
their lands, and such serious charges were 
made as to the methods used to obtain the 
so-called consent of the Indians that the 
Senate declined to ratify the alleged 
‘‘agreement.” Indians easily become 
suspicious. For some time influences have 
been brought to bear to prejudice them 
against the now proposed negotiations, 
and at their first agency, Standing Rock, 
the Commission is met by a flat refusal on 
the part of the Indians to surrender any 
portion of their landed estates. 

We hope the Commission will succeed; 
but the Commission must be patient with 
the Indians and the public must be patient 
with both. The consent of the Indians is 
to be obtained, not extorted nor tricked 
out of them; and if after the full and fair 
presentation of the case, which the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has provided for, 
they persist in their unwillingness to ac- 
cept the terms proposed, we must wait 
until a change comes over either the 
minds of the Indians or the terms to be 
offered. 


> 
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THE ITALIANS AT MASSOWA. 


AN entirely new speck of war has 
arisen on the Southern European hori- 
zon, one with which Bulgaria has nothing 
to do, nor Russia nor Germany. And yet 
the relations between the great continent- 
al powers are so close,and the treaty 
compacts so extensive, that a general war 
might about as wellarise out of one thing 
as another; as well from a quarrel over 
the little island of Massowa as from the 
pretensions of Prince Ferdinand at Sofia. 

Africa is the great, barbarous, undi- 
vided continent. England possesses 
South Africaand holds Egypt. France pos- 
sesses Algeria, and hopes to secure the re- 
mainder of the northern coast. The rest of 
the territory,inland and sea-coast,is in the 
scramble between Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal and Belgium. Of 
all the dwellers on the coast the Italians 
are the most ubiquitous, but only lately 
have they begun to feel themselves a great 
maritime power, which can have colonial 
aspirations. Every year one or two hrn- 
dred thousand Italian emigrants sail for 
the United States and the Argentine Re- 
public. They are all lost to Italy. If, 
now. they could be diverted to their nat- 
ural destination, on the fertile and neigh- 
boring shores of Africa, they might 
build up colonies which would be a 
strength to the mother country. It is, 
then, the part of great political astuteness, 





‘ which is played by King Victor and Sig- 


nor Crispi, in securing controlofa strip 
of cvast near Massowa, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Abyssinian kingdom, and 
founding an African state. This Italy 
can now safely do, for Germany and Aus- 
tria are in the closest treaty with her, and 
she has only France to fear. 

But here France is the jealous power. 
France has shadowy claims in the neigh- 
borhood, and is by no means ready to al- 
low Italy, her Mediterranean rival, to do 
on the Red Sea coast what she did on the 
Barbary coast. For some years a jeal- 
ousy, not to say hostility, has arisen be- 
tween the two powers. The Italians in 
Marseilles have suffered from the attacks 
of mobs, and the French would be glad 
to drive out the Italian colony bodily. 
Minor diplomatic disputes have been con- 
stantly arising, and blood is hot. But 





Italy has now much the better case. She 


can afford, with Germany and Austria at 
her back willing to see her increase her 
strength, to snap her finger at France. 
She is united and strong, with a popular 
government, and an enthusiastic people, 
on the threshold of a career which, the 
consolidation of the peninsula has made 
possible; and we may expect a rapid 
progress in colonial as well as in home 
development. Italy is naturally a col- 
onizing nation. It wasso in the days of old 
Rome; it is so now. France colonizes only 
with difficulty, and against her nature. 
It will be to the benefit of Africa to have 
the Italian colony on the Abyssinian 
coast. It does so much to give peace to 
the interior from slave catchers. 


Editorial Votes. 


WE print this week two articles on the 
Tariff question, which are the first of anim- 
portant series of articles to be published by 
us during the next three months. The 
series will contain articles of every shade of 
opinion, which will argue severally for Pro- 
tection, for moderate Protection, for the 
fullest possible Protection, for Free Trade, 
for incidental Protection with a view to 
ultimate Free Trade, for Tariff Reform, 
for Tariff revision, for Tariff reten- 
tion—in short, for whatever the opinions 
and convictions of each writer com- 
pel. Our object in laying such a series 
of articles before our readers is that they 
may have the opportunity of weighing the 
arguments on both sides and on all sides 
of this question of uppermost political im- 
portance, so that they may be prepared to 
cast their ballots with discriminationin the 
election of the coming autumn. It is a fact 
that no one will dispute that it is next to 
impossible to find a fair treatment of the 
opposing views of this question in any one 
paper. 





News columns and contributors’ 
columns are filled according to the dictates 
and interests of the editorial columus. 
Now, we do not propose to change our edi- 
torial position one jot or tittle. THE [NDE- 
PENDENT is for the Republican Party and the 
Republican candidates and the Republican 
Tariff policy. But we feel it our duty to 
give the conflicting views on this all-ab- 
sorbing question even tho we do not agree 
with one syllable of the Free Trade utter- 
ances. This much is due our readers, who 
are an intelligent body of people, differing 
in affiliations, interests and convictions. 
To this end we have secured a list of con- 
tributors on the Tariff question, who are 
eminently entitled to be read and respected, 
no matter what their point of view or their 
conclusions may be. This week we give the 
diametrically opposite views of Congress- 
man Reed, the leader of the Republicans 
of the House, and of the veteran professor 
of Political Economy in Williams College. 
These are to be followed by such men as 
Speaker Carlisle; Congressmen Long, Lodge, 
Breckinridge, Scott, Wilson; Professors 
Sumner, Thompson, Ricumond Smith; Edi- 
tors Henry George, E. L. Godkin, Robert 
P. Porter; manufacturers Ammidown, Sar- 
gent, Rowland Hazard and many others. 
We expect also, when oncethe Tariff Bill 
is before the Senate, to have several articles 
by members of that body, whose names we 
are not yet at liberty to announce. Alto- 
gether we may assure our readers of a most 
valuable and timely series of articles and 
if, by reading them, any are made better 
and morethoughtful citizens, we shall con- 
sider ourselves well repaid. 


CuristT did not formally select and ordain 
his ‘‘ twelve apostles” until after he had 
entered upon the second year of his minis 
try. The record of this selection and ap- 
pointment is found in Matt. x, 2-4; Mark 
iii, 13-10; and in Luke vi, 12-19. Among the 
number Judas Iscariot was one, in regard 
to whom Luke says: ‘‘ Which also was the 
traitor.’”’ This particular selection was not 
by any mistake or misapprehension of 
Christ, as to the real character of Judas. 
John, in-describing his ministry at a subse- 
quent period, informs us that ‘* Jesus knew 





from the beginning who they were that be- 
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lieved not, and whoshould betray him.” In 
the same connection he represents Jesus as 
saying: ‘‘ Have not I chosen you twelve,and 
one of you is a devil?’ The comment ofthe 
evangelist on this remark is the following: 
‘“‘He spake of Judas [Iscariot the son of 
Simon; for he it was that should betray 
him.”’ Our Saviour did not actually expose | 
Judas as the traitor to the other apostles, or 
hint to him that he knew what he would in 
the end do, until a few hours before the 
treason was actually perpetrated. The ex- 
posure was reserved until the evening im- 
mediately preceding the day of crucifixion, 
when Jesus and the twelve were in the 
‘‘upper room’ in Jerusalem, where the 
passover was kept and the Lord’s Supper 
appointed. Judas, being thus exposed to 
the other apostles, as John tells us, “ went 
immediately out.” Jesus, however, had 
said in his hearing before he left: *‘ Good for 
that man were it if he had never been born.” 
Judas had previously gone to the chief 
priests, and made a bargain with them to 
betray Jesus for “thirty pieces of silver,” 
and was only waiting for a convenient op- 
portunity to do so. Why did Jesus, in 
selecting his apostles, place such a man 
among the number, with a full knowledge 
of his real character, and of what he would 
in the end do? Why did he tolerate his 
presence in the apostolate down to the very 
close of his ministry ? Nota recorded word 
ever fell from bis lips in explanation of this 
fact. Peter, in the first chapter of Acts, re- 
fers to the act of Judas as fulfilling a proph- 
ecy made ‘‘by the mouth of David,’ Cer- 
tain it is that Jesus, in admitting Judas 
into the confidential circle of his most inti- 
mate earthly associates, did not hesitate to 
lay open his most secret actions and private 
sayings, not merely to devoted friends, but 
to a sagacious and hardened enemy. He 
gave to aman, whom he calls ‘‘a devil,”’ the 
fullest opportunity to observe his private 
life, and did not withdraw the opportunity 
until his public ministry had ended. That 
man, having betrayed his Master, publicly 
confessed afterward that he had betrayed 
innocent blood, and in the state of insup- 
portable anguish and despair hanged him- 
self. 


Davip HuME, who was one of the freest 
kind of free thinkers, cracked jokes and 
made himself apparently merry when he was 
in the hour and article of death: and in regard 
to him John Foster has forcibly said that a 
“more melancholy spectacle”? was never 
presented on earth than that of David 
Hume on his death-bed. He died seemingly 
without fear, while Voltaire, another free 
thinker, died in the agonies of despair. The 
simple truth is that death, upon any suppo- 
sition which it is possible to make, is, in 
itself and in its known consequences, to say 
nothing abcut those not known, such a pro- 
digious reality that no man can decently 
pass through it, even as a matter of good 
taste, without being most solemnly affected 
by it. To a thinker, whether anticipating 
it orin the process of dying, it raises the 
very gravest questions. A defiant, fearless 
and absolute indifferentism about the “ here- 
after’’ is either a sheer pretense or to the 
last degree irrational. Human beings, if 
in possession of their reason, do not usually 
pass out of the world in this way. The 
mere weight of their own existence, con- 
nected with the instincts of their nature, 
forbids it. What may be after death is too 
great a question to be ignored or dismissed 
with a sneer; and in respect to this ques- 
tion every man wants an affirmative taith. 
whether he confesses it or not. To dispose 
of the whole matter as an agnostic, and 
simply say to one’s self, ‘‘ I don’t know, but 
Ihave no fear as to what th2 hereafter may 
be,”’ is neither to think nor talk sensibly. 
He who does this is, as contrasted with the 
usual thought and feeling of the race, mere- 
ly an eccurtricity, a sort of fungous growth, 
destitute of sensibility. He certainly is not 
aman in the normal state of human na- 
ture. His gospel will in this world find a 
very small audience. The spiritual wants 
of men are too real and urgent to be re- 
lieved by the religion of mere negatives. 


Dr. BLAYNEY, of Kentucky, thinks the 
Northern Presbyterians take too much 
upon them in objecting to union with the 
South on account of the color-line. He 
thinks that if those on the border are satis- 
fied the rest should follow theirlead. A 
writer in The Interior brings out some 
curious facts. The Committee of Confer- 
ence was enlarged by the last Assembly so 
that it now numbers fifteen. Eight of these 
are from the border synods. When the As- 
sembly appoints special committees to take 
into consideration questions in which all 
parts of the Church are supposed to have 
an equal interest, the rule is to have all 





equally and fairly represented in the make- 
up of such committees. If that rule had 
been followed in making up this Committee 
of Conference the border synods would 
have been barely entitled to one member, 
instead of eight, as now, and these synods, 
with all the Southern synods might, as a 
special favor to that section, have had two 
members of that committee, but no more. 
But now Dr. Blayney’s own synod alone 
has two members, while there are twenty- 
two presbyteries not represented at all on 
the committee, each one of which has more 
communicants than the whole synod of 
Kentucky. The three border synods, with 
their eight members of the committee, 
have together 40,617 communicants, while 
the rest of the Church, with 656,150 commu- 
nicants, are allotted seven members of the 
committee. But the whole Church is not 
likely, we think, to be led astray by any > 
committee, no matter how constituted. 


THAT was a curious episode in the testi- 
mony of Nicolo d’Aloe, a poor Italian 
immigrant inveigled to this country by an 
emigration agent, in which he told his ex- 
perience about going to church. When 
asked what Church he attended it was hard 
to make him understand, because he knew 
of but one Church,the Roman. He said 
he had tried to go to church here, but 
he found that it required money to go to 
church in this country. This answer was a 
poser for the Committee, and Congressman 
Guenther examined the witness at length. 
In reply to Mr. Guenther’s questions, the 
witness said that he had endeavored to at- 
tend two churches since he came here, 
and on each occasion he had been re- 
fused admittance because he had no 
money; five cents had been demanded for a 
seat at each church, and because he had not 
got it he could not goin. Altho the ques- 
tions were put to him in more than one 
form through the interpreter, the witness 
persisted in his original answers that he had 
been prevented attending the service at the 
two churches because he was unable to pay 
five cents for a seat; he supposed the money 
was wanted to’ pay the priests. The next 
witness, Giuseppe Bedome, had _ been 
brought in the same way to America. He, 
too, went tochurch in Italy, but when he 
went here to the church in Mulberry Street 
they wanted five cents, and so he did not 
try again. Nowthis is an abuse bitterly 
condemned by the Provincial Council of 
Baltimore, and we commend this abomi- 
nable offense againsé religion to Archbishop 
Corrigan. 


WHAT kind of a man the Republicans 
have put on their ticket for Vice-President 
may be judged from the following extracts 
from The New York Herald. Inthe spring 
of 1880. when Congress had granted a ves- 
sel to carry gifts of provisions to the starv 
ing Irish, The Herald, which by its own 
gift had taken the lead in this matter, pub- 
lished the following, March 10th : 


* We print a most welcome letter from a dis- 
tinguished citizen of New York, who does not 
permit us touse his name, in which he makes 
a proposal of practical utility for the succor of 
the perishing Irish poor. This benevolent cit- 
izen has learned from the Secretary of the 
Navy that the ship ** Constellation,” which the 
Secretary proposes to send with contributions 
of food to Ireland, under the authority of a re- 
cent joint resolution of Congress, lies at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard awaiting a cargo, but that 
no tenders have yet been made. This gentle- 
man, who is personally known to us, and whose 
responsibility we can so safely indorse that we 
assume to guarantee the performance of his 
offer, a guarantee which would be superfluous 
if he did not desire to conceal his name, pro- 
posed to pay for one-fourth of the cargo of the 
“Constellation,” if other parties will make up 
the balance. ... 

*“** New YORK, March 9th. 1880. 
“* To the Editor of The Herald: 

**T learn from the Secretary of the Navy that 
the ship ‘** Consteliation,” which he proposes to 
send with contributions of food to Ireland un- 
der theauthority of both Houses of Congress, 
approved February “5th, 1880, is at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, but_tnat no tenders of cargo 
have been made. You are authorized toan- 
nounce that a gentlema. personally known to 

ou, who declines to bave his name made pub- 
ic, offers to pay for one-quarter of the cargo of 
the “* Constellation,” if other parties will make 
up the balance. ‘'he capacity of the ship is 
equal to 2,300 barrels of flour, but her cargo 
should be made up of flour, oat-meal, and seed 
potatoes, which last would arrive in time for 

lanting, and replace those which the sufferers 

ave been forced to use to sustain life. I shall 
desire the distribution of the cargo to be made 
by Mr. Bennett’s committee. As you are 
aware, these articles of food will be delivered 
free of cost, save to the Government. If you 
approve the idea you can make the proposition 
without (for the present, at least) using my 
name. You may assume to guarantee the per- 
formance of my offer. Believe me, yours very 
truly, A FRIEnb.’ ” 


Eight days later, when the total cargo had 
been subscribed, The Herald felt at liberty 
to give the name of the first donor, which 
it did in these terms: 

“We congratulate the friends of suffering 
Ireland that the first cargo has been so prompt- 
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ber readiness to receive freight on Tuesday 
next, and on Wednesday her cargo will be on 
board. This is :iue in great part to the distin- 
guished citizen who started the movement. 
There is no reason why we should any longer 
conceal his name. As his offer was conditional, 
and it was uncertain whether the condition 
would be complied with, he had a reluctance 
tosee his name connected with an offer which 
he might not be called to fulfill. But now that 
the cargois complcte and the offer binding we 
take the liberty to state that the generous do- 
nor who infuse. life into this movement is Hon, 
Levi P. Morton. If Mr. Grace, who makes an 
equal contribution, falls behind Mr. Morton, it 
is only because he did not lead the way, but fol- 
lowed, instead of setting an inspiring example.” 


THE Republican members of the Senate, 
constituting the majority of that body, 
acted wisely in holding a caucus meeting 
for the purpose of determining what course 
they should take in regard to the Mills Bill. 
They decided, as we think wisely, to take 
affirmative action on the tariff question, 
and also to prepare and pass a substitute 
for this bill, and send it to the House of 
Representatives for its consideration. This 
will put the Republican doctrine of tariff 
revision, as to its details, in a definite 
shape, and not leave it to the statement of a 
few general principles. We assume that 
this substitute will propose a revision of our 
Federal tax system that would. on the one 
hand, lessen the revenue annually collected 
by the Government, and, on the other, pre- 
serve the essential features of the protective 
system. These are the two things to be 
gained. Such a bill will command the ap- 
proval of all persons who believe in revenue 
reduction and tariff protection. There is, 
of course, Lo prospect that the House of 
Representatives will adopt any substitute 
for the Mills Bill passed by the Senate. 
The disagreement between the two Houses 
of Congress on the tariff question makes it 
certain that, at this session, there will be 
no legislation on the subject. The differ- 
ence is radical, and admits of no compro- 
mise. When the people have spoken on 
the subject, as they will do at the next 
election, then will come the time for ’egis- 
tion in accordance with their will. The 
question is whether that legislation shall 
be on the basis of Free Trade, or that of 
Protection. A Demo-ratic victory means 
the former. A Republican victory means 
the latter. 

JUDGE NAsH, of Washington Territory, in 
a recent decision, holds that the act of the 
legislature of that territory giving the right 
of suffrage to women is unconstitutional, 
because Congress, when organizing the ter- 
ritory, and giving the legislature thereof 
the power to regulate the matter of suffrage 
subject to the provisions of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, did not, as 
he assumes, expect that the legislature 
would exercise the power in this way. 
Judge Nash, in thus reasoning, must have 
lost bis head. How does he know what 
Congress expected, except by the language 
of the organizing statute; and if no such ex- 
pectation as he refers to is expressed therein, 
as is the fact, then what has he to do with the 
private opinions of members of Congress on 
the question of woman’s suffrage in deter- 
mining whether the act of the legislature is 
constitutional or not? The power to regu- 
late suffrage, unrestricted as to women, is 
the power to confer suffrage on women, if 
the legislature shall choose todoso. This 
power has been exercised in the Territories 
of Utah, Wyoming and Washington; and 
unless Congress shall take it away, as it has 
done in the case of Utah, the power re- 
mains, and its exercise is subject to the dis- 
cretion of the territorial legislature. It 
would do Judge Nash no harm to refresh 
his :nind a little in the construction of con- 
stitutions and statutes. 





THERE is not a single word of truth in 
the new reports that the Pope intends to 
leave Rome. And yet he is greatly dissatis- 
fied with his position in reference to the 
Itahan Government. Prime Minister 
Crispi is exceedingly hostile to the Papal 
power, and would seem to desire to abolish 
the exterritoriality privileges granted the 
Pope by Victor Emanuel and allowed 
ever since. He has, through the St :te Coun- 
cil recently declared that all business trans- 
actions between the Pope and private Italian 
individuals must be considered as matters 
settled between private Italian people, and, 
therefore, must pay to the register’s office 
the usual fees. The Papal business trans- 
actions have hitherto been considered as 
made by a foreign power, and, therefore, 
have had to pay to the Register’s office less 
than others. Signor Crispi’s proposal to 
to take all elementary schools under the 
care of the State. This is bitterly resented 








parts of the Church, as far as possible, 


ly made up. The ‘Constellation’ announced 


at the Vatican, and all these rasping quar- 





rels must be taken into consideration in 
judging of the Pope’s Allocution on Liber- 
ty, an account of which we published last 
week. 


THE House of Commons has never seen 
more excited sessions than those of the past 
week. The argument has been with the 
Parnellites and their English Liberal allies, 
but the brute force of numbers has been 
with Salisbury and Smith and Goschen, and 
they have carried the bill for a Commission 
of three judges to investigate the charges 


. of the Times against Mr. Parnell, all the 


other Irish members, and any and every- 
body else they please, refusing al! amend- 
ments limiting the scope of the inquiry. It 
is clear that the Conservatives and The 
Times are losing faith in the genuineness 
of the letters inculpating Mr. Parnell in the 
murder of Lord Cavendish and the miscel- 
laneous violence of the dynamite junta. 
They are afraid that if the inquiry were 
limited te the charges against Irish mem- 


‘bers, it would utterly break down, and 


much to their damage, and so they desire 
that a roving Commission be granted that 
will succeed in finding something or other 
that will damage somebody. But if the 
Parnellites cannot get a just bill, they must 
do what they can with the bill granted; and 
we doubt not that they will make a good 
case before the Commission, which will 
bring home the forgeries of letters to the 
guilty persons. 

..--The St. Louis Globe Democrat has 
had a reporter iu Crittenden County, Ark., 
studying up the facts about the expulsion 
of the ‘‘turbulent’’ Negroes. He tells the 
story that while a party of the Negroes 
were under guard on the day of the expul- 
sion, the armed whites amused themselves 
by discussing, in the hearing of their priz- 
oners, the best plan for disposing of them. 
The gist of the argument, says the re- 
porter, was that it would not do to take 
them out in the fields and shoot them, as 
the Winchesters carried so far there would 
be danger of the bullets doing harm after 
passing through the bodies of the prisoners. 
After various propositions had been talked 
of, the boys agreed that the best way would 
be to stand the Negroes up against the side 
of the court-house, and let the bullets flat- 
ten themselves against the stone where they 
could do no hurt. 


.... The Examiner and Chronicle and The 
Watchman, announcing that Geo. T. Dowl- 
ing, D.D., of Cleveland, has published open 
communion views, treat him with great 
curtesy,and do not bid him depart from 
the denomination. But, of all papers, 
Zion’s Advocate, the paper that has tried 
to promote a union of the Maine Baptists 
and Free Baptists, quotes Dr. Dowling’s 
statement that he is ready to “step down 
and out’’ if the fathers in Israel, whom he 
has learned to love, think his remaining 
will ‘‘ be a cause for misunderstanding and 
dispute,’”’ and them says that this is just 
what he ought to do: 

‘** We shall be sorry to part with Dr. Dowling, 
but he has made his choice, and we wish for 
him the largest usefulness in laboring with any 
other body of Christian workers with whom he 
may find himself in agreement.” 


....Congressman T. B. Reed, of Maine, in 
a recent thrilling speech delivered in Bos- 
ton, tells the truth, without doubt, in re- 
gard to real intentions of the Democratic 
Party. Hear him: 

“TI have listened during the past eight 
months to seventy-five Democratic speeches in 
the House of Representatives, and I defy any 
man to produce any one of them that failed to 
enunciate principles which are utterly irrecon- 
cilable with anything but the doctrine of free 
trade, pure and simple. AndI have listenee o 
200 five-minute arguments in f« vor of the Mills 
Bill, and there has been never a one of them 
that has not had its kick and its push against 
the doctrine of protection. This is what has 
aroused the people of the United States, and al- 
ready the men who have avowed their purposes 
are beginning to try to hedge on their position.” 


.... The unanimous opinions of three bish- 
ops and five ministerial authorities on Lit- 
urgies would seem to settle the most impor- 
tant question raised in The Church Review 
for July: ‘‘Ought the General Thanksgiv- 
ing in Morning and Evening Prayer to be 
sail by the minister alone, or by the minis- 
ter and people together?’ They all agree 
that the fact that the ‘“ Amen” with which 
the Prayer closes is printed in italics and 
not in Roman capitals proves that the 
Prayer should be repeated by the minister 
alone. We hope that the unwarrantable in- 
novation, which has some currency in 
America and Ireland, may come to an end. 


....* If ye continue in my word, then are 
ye my disciples indeed,” said Jesus to cer- 
tain Jews who, having heard his words, 








professed to believe on him. He found no 
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fault with the profession, and expressed no 
doubt #s to its sincerity; yet he did give 
a test of true discipleship that was true 
then, and is equally true in all ages. Al- 
legiance to Christ is to be proved ‘ by 
patient continuance in well-doing,” accord- 
ing to the directions of his Gospel. One 
whose devotion to him will not stand this 
test, has not the root of the matter in him. 
His ‘“‘heart is not right in the sight of 
God.”’ 

....The Rev. J. B. Simmons, D.D., of this 
city, in an address before the Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, delivered himself of one 
sentiment which must have made him trem- 
ble for his reception when he came home. 
It is in these words and these italics: 

* Beautiful as woman was when God created 
her, we cannot deny that, in morals and relig- 
ion, she was a deplorable failure. From the 
day she turned her back upon God and God’s 
Word (both of which things she did without 
any influence from Adam). she became a hea- 
then. Heathenism originated inher heart.” 
How dared he say it? 


.... The Jewish Exponent says: 

*Solomon, in his grand Book of Proverbs, 
long ago taugbt us: ‘The fool saith in his 
heart, there is no God.’ Many, especially of 
the younger generation, need to study and 
ponder over the teachings in that Book of Wis- 
dom.” 
And if the editor would ponder over that 
book he would learn that the passage is not 
there at all. And if he would study the 
somewhat well known Tehillim he would 
find that Psalm given twice,so that it ought 
to be familiar to a person that has but 
one Testament to study. 


.... We understand that there is not a 
little excitement in Baptist circles in 
Cleveland over the open-communion atti- 
tude taken by Dr. Dowling and first re- 
ported in THE INDEPENDENT. An effort is 
likely to be made in that region to force Dr. 
Dowling out of the Baptist denomination, 
but that ought not to be as easy as it was 
when Dr. Pentecost and Dr. Behrends felt 
it their duty to seek other affiliations. We 
trust that the Cleveland pastor will remain 
where God’s providence has put him. We 
believe in stay-inners, tho we do not con- 
demn come-outers. 


... We suppose there is only one original 
companyof Fisk Jubilee Singers that has 
preserved its identity. That one is now 
conducted by Charles Mamford. We ob- 
serve in The World a statement that the 
* original jubilee singers” are just starting 
ona trip to the West Indies and South 
America. We are informed that thisisa 
new troupe, having nothing to do with the 
old company, and had not been organized 
a week when it sailed. But the law will 
not protect the title. 


....Referrmg to John the Baptist, Robert 
Hall has beautifully said: 

* John in his ministry was not like the even- 

ing star, sinking into the darkness of night, but 
like the morning star, logt to our view in the 
brightness of the day.” 
John did his work, and did it well; yet he 
was not “that light’ that “ lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” He sim- 
ply bore witness of that Light, “that all 
men through him might believe.” 


...-The Evening Post, of this city, has 
had Blaine on the brain so long and so bad- 
ly that it thinks Blaine to be the Republican 
candidate for President, and that General 
Harrison is only nominally such. This con- 
fusion of thought reminds us of the Demo- 
cratic Dutchman in Pennsylvania who, 
having Jackson on the brain for more than 
forty years, fancied, at every Presidential 
election, that he was really voting for Genu- 
eral Jackson. 


....Great riches are not necessarily a 
benefit or necessarily a curse to their 
possessor. Whether they are the one or the 
other depends upon the manner in which 
he uses his wealth. The possessor, con- 
sidered in relation to God, is simply a 
steward, and must ultimately give account 
of his stewardship. He is bound to glorify 
God with his wealth, and if he does not, his 
wealth will be a curse to him. 


...-Itisa noteworthy factthat infidelity, 
as a dissent from the religion of the people, 
has never yet had soul and life enough to 
make itself felt as an organized power of 
propagation among men, It hasin this respect 
treated itself asif it had no real faith in it- 
self, and as if it did not judge itself to be of 
any value to the world. Its positive char- 
acter, so far as it has any, consists merely 
in negation. 


....New Jersey has already opened her 
campaign for county prohibition. Of the 
114 counties in Missouri 59 are now “dry ”’ 
under the law, and 36 have voted ‘wet.’ 





Sixteen cities have voted “dry,” and nine 
“‘wet.’? There are now in the whole state, 
including St. Louis, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, only about twenty-five hundred 
saloons. Here is an example for New 
Jersey. 


...-If the friends of temperance cannot 
vote for General Harrison on account of the 
so-called ‘“‘free whisky”? plank in the Re- 
publican platform, then they surely cannot, 
without the grossest inconsistency, vote for 
General Fisk, since the platform on which 
he stands demands ‘‘the immediate aboli- 
tion” of all Federal taxes on whisky, which 
is not true of the Republican platform. 


....Colonel Ingersoll, in his address at the 
funeral of Courtlandt Palmer, said: ‘Death 
is the silent haven where the voyage of life 
must end.” If he meant, as wesuppose that 
he did, that death is the absolute end of our 
conscious existence, then, if thinking sober- 
ly, he could not but think that human ex- 
istence itself, with such faculties as we pos- 
sess, is a sad and awful enigma. 


....Cnristianity has made a deposit of it- 
self in the history of this world that not all 
the devils in Hell nor all the infidels on 
earth can destroy. It has come to stay and 
willstay to the end of time. The race is 
not Atheistic nor Agnostic nor Pantheistic 
nor Materialistic, but Theistic on the ba- 
sis of the supernatural, assumed and real, 
or assumed and not real. 


.... There is a vast amount of religion, so 
called, even in the Church of Christ, that 
never gets beyond the confines of a profes- 
sion, and is never heard of outside of the 
circle in which the profession was orizinal- 
ly made. That certainly is not the sort of 
religion which the Bible requires, and to 
which, as a condition, the promise of salva- 
tion is made. 


....Ministers in thisstate would do well 
to remember that to solemnize the marriage 
of any one uuder legal age, without the 
consent of the parents or guardian, is by 
the law of the state a criminal offense, and 
that the legal age is eighteen years im the 
case of males and sixteen years in the case 
of females. 


..--The Hon. Oscar S. Straus, United 
States Minister to Turkey, has returned for a 
brief visit to this country. He has proved 
himself an unusually faithful and successful 
diplomatist, and has succeeded in having 
nearly all the missionary schools opened that 
had been closed by the Turkish Government, 


....Governor Hill has signed the Prison 
Bill, passed by the legislature of this state 
at its recent extra session, notwithstanding 
the defects in it towhich herefers. The 
bill is a mere make-shift for the time being, 
and is very far from settling the question 
of prison labor in this state. 


....Fidelity in small matters, as well as 
in those of more importance, is a good test 
of areally sound character. He who fails 
in the former is very likely to fail in the 
latter, and it may be and often is the fact 
that the little failures create a habit that 
lead to the larger ones. 


....-The Bible will bear any amount of 
reading and study without weariness or 
satiety. The more one reads and studies it 
the more he will find in it to admire and 
love. He who is practically a stranger to 
this book has no idea of what he loses by the 
neglect. 


....No man’s heart should be the home 
of any bad passion toward anything that 
has conscious existence. The passion is 
wrong in itself, and very likely to lead to 
some species of wrong inaction. If it ex- 
ists, the proper way is tO suppress it at 
once. 


....[s the man whom Carlyle smote with 
the most crushing invective in literary his- 
tory tu become himself the apostle of sweet. 
ness and purity? In his late paper on 
Whistler’s lecture he designated the school 
of Zola as *‘ French pornographers and co- 
prologists.”’ 


.... Twelve hundred convicts have been 
locked in their cells in the Auburn Prison 
because the legislature of this state is 


afraid to give them work to do for fear of 
offending some labor agitators. 


.... The man who knows that he has got 
a body, but doesn’t know that he has got a 


soul as well as a body, is in a sad plight. If 
he had no soul, he would not know that he 
had a body. 


....Christ said that he came into this 


world to “‘ give his life a ransom for many.” 
Matthew Henry remarks that this ransom 
is “sufficient for all, effectual for many.”’ 


....A religion of simple negatives, con- 
sisting in declaring what is not true is a 


very poor kind of religion for the human 
soul, 





Religions Intelligence. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY IN THE AN- 
TIPODES. 


BY PROF. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D., 
OF PRINCETON SEMINARY. 

THROW a pebble into the intellectual 
sea anywhere, and sooner or later the 
waves started by its disturbance will lap 
upon the farthest shore. The outbreak of 
the “‘New Theology” during the past 
spring—or autumn, asit is to them—in 
the Presbyterian ‘‘ Church of Otago and 
Southland,” in Southern New Zealand, 
was thus, perhaps, inevitable. This little 
Church, with something over one hun- 
dred ministers and about ten thousand 
communicants, has shown itself from the 
first a friend of sound learning, and has 
its intellectual center at Dunedin, on the 
southeastern coast. Here the University 
of Otago was founded in 1869, and the 
Presbyterian Church endowed in it two 
chairs—those of Mental and Moral Philos- 
ophy and of English Literature and Po- 
litical Economy—as her contribution 
toward national education, as well as es- 
tablished a number of scholarships for 
the benefit of Presbyterian students, asa 
means of securing that the people shall 
take advantage of the opportunities which 
the university affords. Here, too, in 
1876, she established the Theological Col- 
lege of Dunedin, with the Rev. William 
Salmond, D.D., as principal and theolog- 
ical professor, and the Rev. Michael Watt 
as tutor in sacred languages. Dr. Sal- 
mond was bred (we believe) in the Scot- 
tish United Presbyterian Church, and isa 
man of high giftsand acquirements. On 
his arrival in the colony, altho he em- 
broiled himself almost at once ina not 
very happy controversy on Evolution,the 
confidence and support of the ministry uf 
his adopted home were given to him and 
have been continued to him up to the 
present time. For several years he ably 
edited The New Zealand Presbyterian, 
published monthly, at Dunedin, and now 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Stuart, who is in 
many ways the foremost minister of the 
colony. The Chair of Theology in the 
Theological Seminary, given to him at 
its founding, was held by him until quite 
recently, when he was transferred by the 
Synod to the Professorship of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in the university, the 
nomination to which they bold. He thus 
passed into an office, created by the 
Church, indeed, but in which, for the 
present, histemporal interest is secured 
independently of her will. 

Scarcely was he well ‘seated in this 
‘secular profession” before he startled 
the Church by the publication of a pam- 
phlet under the title of **The Reign of 
Grace,” in which he becomes the advocate 
of the teachings of the New Theology 
as to human destiny, in their extremest 
form. ‘* We advocate nothing more,” he 
says, ‘* than an extension of the time dur- 
ing which the mercy of God endures for 
repentant sinners.” By this he means, 
however, not only to deny that death 
ends probation, but to affirm that to all 
alike the mercy of God is persistently ex- 
tended during this life and the next. He 
perceives that this is virtual universal- 
ism; and altho he will not dogmatically 
affirm * that all men will be restored to 
God,” he claims the right to exercise 
‘‘eternal hope” and admits that his theory 
allows ‘‘ no kind of answer,” ** if any one 
soul were lost.” The love of God being 
equal to all men, to all of whom alike he 
is Father, he cannot but follow (so he 
argues) every man with proposals of 
mercy, until the fullness of time comes to 
each and he embraces the offer. A meta- 
physical possibility may be admitted that 
men may persistently refuse; and this al- 
lows for a hypothetical hell which accord- 
ingly the Scriptures proclaim. But we 
may cherish the hope that this necessary 
hypothesis may not be realized as ultimate 
fact; and for himself Dr. Salmond cannot 
believe that evenin the possible case that 
one will persistently refuse God’s mercy, 
God will uphold hin in existence for no 
reason but to inflict torture on him 
through endless ages, but must think that 
‘*in this issue such souls will be banished 
out of God’s universe and cease to be,” 





The candor which he exhibits in thus 
following his theory toits legitimate con- 
clusion in a crass universalism, leads him 
to confess also that it is unscriptural, 
He does, indeed, find a single passage 
(I Peter, iv, 6) in its favor; but he pre- 
fers to base it on his conception of God 
as a God of love in such a sense that hé 
must, by necessity of nature, act with 
equal and infinite love toward all alike. 
He even confesses that he cannot square 
his teaching with the words of Christ: ‘‘If 
our view once generally enters into the 
hearts of preachers, are there not many 
words of Christ which their tongues will 
no longer be able to frame themselves to 
utter?” He thinks that Christ habitually 
spoke as a popular preacher from whose 
standpoint these warnings of futtire wrath 
were natural; but theological speculation 
now Claims its hour and the preacher of to- 
day muss retain the urgent fervor of the 
practical preacher and the calm of the re- 
ligious philoscpher in an equilibrium to 
which Christ could not attain. After this 
it isa small matter that he admits fur- 
ther thatvhis views are inconsistent with 
the formularies of his Churchand involve 
and are the outgrowth of a new view of 
theology in general and of the nature of 
God in particular. 

Of course such a pamphlet has roused a 
great clamor in the community. Sonie 
of the secular journals—especially The 
Clutha Leaderv—have taken up the cudgels 
in behalf of the ‘‘ persecuted” professor, 
But the Church has not lacked voice for 
its protest. The Rev. George B. Inglis, of 
Warepa, has printed a protest in The Clu- : 
tha Leader to the course of that journal, 
An editorial in The New Zealand Presby- 
terian for June, understood to be by the 
Rev. Michael Watt, now of Green Island, 
and an extended notice in the same nutii- 
ber by the Rev. James Chisholm, of To- 
komairiro both review the pamphlet ad- 
versely and argue for the common view. 
Mr. George Aldridge, of Aukland, editor 
of The Bible Standard, has published a 
pamphlet opposing it from the standpoint 
of conditional immortality. But much 
the ablest reply it has yet called otit is 4 
strong pamphlet by the Rev. James Mac- 
gregor, D.D., formerly Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the Free Church Col- 
lege at Edinburgh, and now pastor at 
Oamaree, published under the title of 
‘*«The Day of Salvation.” This pamphlet 
bears traces of the haste in its prepara- 
tion which the exigencies of the situation 
imposed, and is here and there marred by 
a strained jocularity of tone. But it isa 
thoroughly adequate reply to Profes- 
sor Salmond’s arguments and a sat- 
isfactory refutation of his position, 
It begins with a not undeserv- 
edly severe arraignment of the at least 
apparent immorality of the equivo- 
cal position which Dr. Salmoad has been 
occupying as the official teacher to the 
Church of a theology which he seems not 
to have fully believed for some thirty 
years, and an expression of regret that 
his public avowal of a change of faith so 
quickly follows his transfer to a ‘‘ secu- 
lar” position. Then, opening the subject 
at issue, Dr. Macgregor shows that the 
real question is not which faith is tradi- 
tional, but whether the new views are 
true. He points out that it is not even 
pretended that they rest directly on Scrip- 
ture; but that really our sole guarantee 
of their truth is the assertion of Dr. 
Salmond that God must still extend his 
mercy to men in the next life, an asser- 
tion which in turn rests on nothing else 
than aconception of the Divine nature, 
which Dr. Salmond affirms that he must 
entertain. This lies at the root of the 
whole matter. Is God one who worketh 
all things according to the counsel of his 
will? or is he rather one who, by neces- 
sity of nature, acts toward all men with 
an even and equal benevolence, without 
power of will to choose the recipients of 
his favors, or to fit his benefits to vary- 
ing desert? The discussion of Professor 
Salmond’s conception of God is tellingly 
made the center of the attack, which 
concludes by hemmuing him in to the 
proclamation of a God whose activities 
are scarcely personal, of a God which 
‘‘is only a vague impersonal tenderness 
diffusing itself through the universe like 
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the dew of the morning,” so that his love 
becomes not the purposing affection 
which brings redemption to those on 
whom it looks, but only that contempla- 
tive, tender mercy of God which is over 
all his werks. The real question, how- 
ever, Dr. Macgregor insists, is not what 
such a God as we may conjure up for 
our purposes must do, but what the 
actual God of the Scriptures declares it is 
his will todo. We may admit that there 
is nothing irrational in giving man re- 
peated probations; God actually does 
deal so with men, and we dare not say on 
a-priort grounds that he might not still 
continue them after death. But Dr. 
Salmond admits that the Word of God 
who came down from Heaven, declares 
that the will of God is that men should 
repent here and now, while after death 
comes the judgment. And what does 
Dr. Salmond substitute for this Word of 
God except his unsupported affirmation 
of what God must do, except the assertion 
of a non-moral necessity of nature which 
he thinks he can discern? 

What the result of the controversy will 
be in the little Church whose peace it has 
broken cannot be fully forecast. What 
has been in everybody’s mouth has, of 
necessity, been made the subject of action 
by the Dunedin Presbytery. At its meet- 
ing on May 2d (Professor Salmond’s pam- 
phlet was published early in April), at- 
tention was called to Professor Salmond’s 
pamphlet, and a committee appointed to 
examine it. The committee reported at 
the meeting on June 6th, adversely, but, 
after several hours’ discussion in private, 
consideration was deferred to the July 
meeting, news of which has not yet 
reached us. What may be called the log- 
ical outcome of the controversy is, how- 
ever, already clearly visible to every see- 
ing eye. This outbreak of the New The- 
ology at the ends of the earth brings 
once more sharply before us the fact 
which was already evident, that the New 
Theology of to-day is simply a judg- 
ment of history on that New Theology 
of a generation ago, whose legitimate 
child itis. The candor with which Dr, 
Salmond has written, leads him to affirm 
the essential affiliation as strongly from 
his side as we should affirm it from ours. 
If men insist on affirming, he tells us, 
and tells us truly, ‘‘ without qualification, 
the universal Fatherhood of Gcd, and his 
equal love to all men, that Christ died for 
all men end every separate man [in the 
same sense], and that God unequivocally 
wills that all men should be saved,” then 
they must learn to understand that they 
‘cannot bring this same way of thinking 
into harmony with the ways of God in 
Providence, and the facts of human life, 
if death puts an absolute limit to the 
possibility of salvation.” ‘Let us go 
back if we will,” he justly advises, ‘‘ to 
the stern attitude of those who pointed to 
these things [God’s unequal dealing with 
men] as proof of God’s eternal decree of 
preeterition; but if not, let us not shrink 
from the inevitable inference that here 
we see but a part of the ways of God with 
men, and that the message of mercy must 
needs resound in both worlds.” The di- 
lemma is well drawn. The New Theol- 
ogy of to-day is simply the New The- 
ology of the past, brought to its legiti- 
mate conclusion by the unfeeling logic of 
history. As such it is God’s scourge to 
drive us back to the old theclogy of his 
Word,which has been most fully formulat- 
ed in what has been sometimes facetiously 
called ** seventeenth century Calvinism,” 
but between which and a naturalistic uni- 
versalism there is no safe or stable stand- 
ing place. If the teachers of the Church 
of Otago learn this lesson, Dr. Salmond 
will not have written in vain. 
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THE recent trouble between the Korean 
Government and the missionaries is in part 
explained by the report started by a China- 
man that American missionaries had 
bought native children and opened a depot 
formedicine. This reached the ears of the 
lowerclass Koreans, who are intensely hos- 
tile to Europeans, and the authorities sent 
for the missionaries in the country and 
brought them to the capital. The popu- 
lace, enraged at the reports of the mission- 
aries, seized nine Korean officials who were 
charged with selling children to foreigners 


“and decapitated them in the public streets. 
Aid was asked of foreign men-of-war and a 
large force of marines was sent by Amer- 
ican, English, Russian and Japanese com- 
manders from Chanuepo. The uprising oc- 
curred during the absence of Justice Den- 
ny, the American who was recently en- 
gaged by the Korean King to serve as his 
adviser fora second term of ten years. It 
is attributed to intrigues of Von Mollen- 
dorf, the Russian Minister to Korea, who 
was held responsible for the massacre of the 
Japanese two years ago. But previous to 
this outbreak the King had forbidden the 
missionaries to continue proselyting, the 
reason being a quarrel with the Roman 
Catholics, who were building too conspicu- 
ous a church, and refused to obey orders in 
reference to it. 


....The death of ‘‘Mother Jezreel,’”’ or 
‘Queen Esther,” as she was also called, will 
be the end of one of the most astonishing 
delusions in England. She professed to be 
immortal. Their headquarters were at Gil- 
lingham, near Chatham. Many well-to-do 
people in England and America, at the im- 
*perative command of the late Mr. “ Jezreel” 
or his wife, who was said to be immurtal, 
and to become the mother of “Shiloh,” sold 
all that they possessed and threw the pro- 
ceeds into the common stock. When they 
had rendered themselves penniless, and 
were dependent for daily food upon the 
heads of the sect, they were treated, it is de- 
clared, in the harshest manner. Both “‘ Jez- 
reel’? and his wife ruled as thorough des- 
pots. The former had children and even 
young women cruelly whipped in his pres- 
ence, and often compelled “virgins” to 
play harps to him for hours until they were 
faint with weariness. The ‘‘Queen” kept 
bloodhounds to drive away beggars. At 
meetings of the elect ‘‘ virgins” dried the 
feet of initiates with towels, and full writ- 
ten confessions of the sins, in thought, 
word or deed, of the members were publicly 
read. The ‘“‘House”’ has received a severe 
shock by the unexpected death of the soi- 
disant ‘‘Mother of Shiloh’; but it seems 
likely to hold together for some time longer 
on account of the temporal interests that 
are bound up with it. 


....The Southern Presbyterian statistics 
are just out and they show: The total com- 
municants reported stand now at 156,249, as 
against 150,398 last year. The churches 
number 2,280, an increase of 44 during 1887- 
88. The ministers number 1,129, an increase 
of 13. In the Sunday-school there are 101,- 
700 scholars against 98,806 last year. The 
total receipts for 1888 for all purposes 
amounted to $1,463,478, as against $1,415,318 
for 1887. 


....-Spurgeon’s Tabernacle had a sensa- 
tional subject announced for July 15th. 
The Rev. F. Pugh had the city placarded 
with notices that his topic would be: 


‘ —;:—:—,—?—!”” He took as his text: 
‘*Stand thou still awhile,’”’ and announced 
his subject as ‘‘ The Pauses of Life.’’ 


--seThe Universalist Publishing House 
/ reports during the year receipts amounting 
to $95,922,of which $13,004 was from a legacy, 


and $9,132 rents. The Western Branch has 
not been self-supporting, but shows in- 
creased receipts. 








Biblical Research. 


ASSYRIAN REPORT DOCUMENTS. 
BY S, ALDEN SMITH. 


THERE are very few people, outside of a 
few specialists, who have any just concep- 
tion of the detailed accuracy with which 
ancient history has been reconstructed and 
restored since the excavation and decipher- 
ment of Assyrian inscriptions began. There 
are long texts on cylinders, which supply 


ern Asia for more than twelve centuries be- 
fore the Chris tian era; but itis rather toa 
vast array of smaller documents which we 
have in our possession, that we must look 
for those minor details which form those 
incidents that came, in after time, to be 
the great events in the history of the East. 
These State documents place before us not 
merely chapter after chapter of the world’s 
history, but they open the bureau of the 
Secretary of State and the council cham- 
ber of the great king, and reveal to us the 
policy which controlled and guided the 
movements of Assyria in the great political 
struggles in Western Asia. It is most aston- 
ishing to note the insight which these letters, 
often not larger than a walnut, give us 
into the real causes producing, and the 
motives underlying many of the great 
movements familiar to us in a gen- 
eral way from the larger inscriptions 
and from biblical history. The report tab- 
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us with the outlines of the history of West-" 


lets have, therefore, their chief historical 
value in this, that they fill up wanting pas- 
sages in the larger annalistic accounts and 
enable us to read in between the lines the 
causes leading to the events there related. 
There are, however, other reasons why these 
tablets are of great importance, which in 
the opinion of the writer outweigh those al- 
ready mentioned. One of these is that they 
give us so many references tu the manners 
and customs of the age and place from 
whence they come. My own work on this 
class of documents, which is the first thor- 
ough study that has yet been made, com- 
prises the publication of about one hundred 
(including those now in press) of the best 
preserved inscriptions of this class. From 
this collection of dispatches very much of 
Oriental diplomacy may be learned. What 
a machinery of intrigue and treachery ap- 
pears, when we look behind the scenes of 
this ancient drama! One letter, relating to 
a young prince named Nabu-bel-sume, a 
grandson of Merodach-baladan will serve to 
show something of this. The entire Assy- 
rian text may be found in Part II of my 
edition of the Texts of Asurbanipal, accom- 
panied p. 51 ff. by a translation and notes. 
The first part of it reads as follows: 

** Letter from Murnanaldas, king of Elam to 

Asurbanipal, king of Assyria. Greeting to my 
brother. From the beginning the Martenai 
have sinned against thee. Nabu-bel-sume has 
fled the country and penetrated into the midst 
of Elam. Troops thou hast sent, let Nabu-bel- 
sume come; I will take him prisoner and bring 
him to thee.”’ 
From other documentsit appears that Nabu- 
bel-sume had been promised the aid of 
these Elamite princes, but now he jinds 
himself betrayed by them, defeated by his 
enemies and doomed to hopeless despair. 
The following account of him, givenin the 
annals of Asurbanipal, tells us of the treat- 
ment which he received at the hands of his 
supposed friends. 


** Nabu-bel-sume, the grandson of Merodach- 

baladan heard of the progress of my envoy in 
Elam and his heart was despondent and cast 
down; he did not regard life, but longed for 
death. To his armor-bearer he said: ‘Thrust 
me through with thy sword.’ He and his armor- 
bearer thrust each other through with the iron 
daggers of their belts.” 
When the Elamite king heard of this sad 
end of the young prince, he became fright- 
ened and sent his body to Asurbanipal at 
Nineveh. The king not only refused burial 
to the body, but cut off the head and hung 
it around the neck of the priest of the Moon- 
god, the favorite of his rebellious brother, 
Samas-sum-ukin. It will be noticed at once 
what a strange parallel we have here to the 
death of King Saul at Gilboa. Compare I 
Sam. xxxi, 4, 5. 

Babylonian officials professed great devo- 
tion to the will and wish of the King of 
Assyria, but we must very often doubt their 
sincerity ; for Asurbanipal himself tells us 
that his brother, Samas-sum-ukin, the King 
of Babylon, constantly professed loyalty 
with his lips, while in his heart he was 
planning a most rebellious revolt. It must 
be remembered that at this time the Baby- 
lonians were engaged in that great struggle 
for political independence, or ‘*‘ Home Rule,” 
which lasted for more than a century; and 
they were likely to do anything that might 
help attain that end, or deceive the hated 
statesmen and generals at Nineveh. Such 
documents as the foregoiny shed much light 
upon the details of this struggle. 

In one dispatch the complaint of the offi- 
cials is, ‘‘ None love us”’; and it is doubtless 
true that many others might have made the 
same complaint, for Assyrian monarchs 
seem to have done little to inspire their 
subjects with love and confidence. In an- 
other document of this class the writer is in 
great trouble, for one of his officials has 
killed his relatives. He complains to the 
king that he has already sent letters con- 
cerning this man, but nothing has resulted 
from it. These specimens serve to show the 
kind of intrigue and deception that was at 
work throughout the Assyrian Empire dur- 
ing the most flourishing period of its his- 
tory. Many examples of diplomacy, dated 
twenty-five centuries ago, differ little from 
those of the modern pasha at Baghdad. 
Notice, in the following proclamation sent 
by the king with the new pasha of the sea- 
coast, Bel-ibni, the fine specimen of Orien- 
tal autocracy that is presented : 

“The command of the king to the people of 
the sea-coast, the old and the young, my ser- 
vants. Greeting from me. May your hearts 
rejoice you! Iam watching over you with my 
eyes. .. . Now Bel-ibin, my subject and servant 
to direct and be over you,I send... .IfIam 
not obeyed (?) I will send my troops; they shall 
command you. What is your fortune and good 
pleasure before me ?” ; 

Very much as was the case in the King- 
dom of the Ten Tribes, especially toward 





the last of their national existence, the As- 


syrian kings were guided by no principles of 
righteousness toward lower officials, and 
even the king himself was constantly in 
danger of being dethroned at any time by 
some ambitious and popular general. No 
man was safe unless he was securely seated 
upon the throne of success. In one well-pre- 
served dispatch an official communicates 
to the king his defeat in battle and loss of a 
fortified city, and heis so certain of the dis- 
pleasure of the king and his own probable 
destruction, that he begs to see the signet 
ring of the king, which fact gives us an idea 
of the power that it possessed. The writer 
says: 

**I am dead, but if I see the golden signet ring 
of the king, my lord, I shall live. I, therefore, 
send my messenger to salute the king, for if I 
do not see the signet ring of the king, my lord, I 
shall not live; Iam dead. May the king, my 
lord, not abandon me.” 

Assyrian letters and dispatches are writ- 
ten in the vernacular of the people, which 
differs very much from the language used 
by the scribe at the court of Asurbanipal. 
There are differences of orthography, as 
well as of epigraphy, which often give the 
student of the court literature no little 
trouble. We havero parallel to these doc- 
uments in the Hebrew language, coming as 
they did from all parts of a mighty empire 
reaching from the Nile almost to the con- 
fines of India. It is as if some one 2,500 
years hence, studying and deciphering the 
annals of the United States, should. find 
some short letters from Maine, Florida, 
Louisiana and California written by a chief 
of police, some collector of customs or tax- 
gatherer, whose grammar would not be 
regular or his style faultless. There would 
be found here dialectic peculiarities, which 
were entirely absent from the official docu- 
ments. What a study for the philologist is 
here! I rarely read a new dispatch without 
finding uncommon forms and absolutely 
new words, which require new study and 
research and awaken a new interest in the 
whole subject of Semitic philology. For 
this reason the philologist more than any 
one else has reason to welcome this new 
material. I am quite confident that I have 
been able to identify several Hebrew and 
Aramaic roots with words that have as yet 
only been found in these letters and dis- 
patches. Other words will doubtless be 
found as the documents are published, 
which will materially increase our knowl- 
edge of Hebrew etymology. 

It is also most astonishing to notice how 
these documents teem with phrases already 
familiar to us in the beautiful phraseology 
of Scripture, many of which survive even te 
the present day. The commencement of 
letters to the king is thoroughly Oriental: 

“To the king, my lord, thy servant, Arad- 
Nabu. Salutation to the king, my lord. May 
Asur, Samas, Bel, Zirpanit, Nebo, Tasmit, Istar 
of Nineveh and Istar of Arbela, these great gods 
who love thy majesty, grant to the king, my 
lord, a hundred years and satisfy him with old 
age and offspring.” 

The long salutation sometimes constitutes 
almost, if not the entire contents of the 
letter. The following is an entire dispatch: 

“To the king, my lord, thy servant, Nabu- 
nasir. May Nebo and Merodach to the king, 
my lord, constantly, constantly be gracious. 
Peace constantly, constantly (to him). By ap- 
pointment of the lady of command, may the 
heart of the king, my lord, constantly rejoice 
him. By appointment of the lady of command, 
may the king, my lord, his grandsons upon his 
knees rest, gray hairs (7) upon their beards may 
he see.” 

I have recently met with the following 
passage in one of these letgers, which at 
once called to mind several similar expres- 
sions in the Old Testament: 

“From the time of these words and these 

prayers of the king, my lord, to his dog, to his 
servant and the aged of his house he has sent 
and has been gracious.” 
Compare with this the expression of Ha- 
zael when the prophet told him how he 
would in the future slay the Israelites: ‘Is 
thy servant a dog that he should do this 
great thing’ (II Kings, viii, 13). Also no- 
tice the words of David to Saul (ISam., 
xxiv, 14): ‘‘ After whom pursuest thou, 
after a dead dog, after a flea?’”? Compare 
further II Sam., ix, 8; xvi, 9. 

There is no doubt that these letters and 
dispatches are full of the most useful aid to 
the student of the language and archeology 
of the Old Testament. He ought, however, 
to exercise care not to arrive at conclusions 
too quickly, for this has been the fault of 
the whole study. I am far from believing 
that these or any other Assyrian documents 
can demonstrate that the facts of history 
related in the Old Testament are at all un- 
trustworthy. Christian people and minis- 
ters of the Gospel have nothing to fear from 
Assyrian research, for it confirms the cor- 
rectness of that Scripture which Paul said 





was given by inspiration of God. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 19th. 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES.— 
LRV. xxiii, 33-44. 





NoTEs.—‘On the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month.”—The feast began at the 
full moon. The seventh month is thesaered 
month of the year. This feast is the third 
of the three great annual feasts held after 
the end of the full harvest, and five days 
atter the great Day o€ Atonement. The 
feast is, in fact, a thanksgiving festival ex- 
pressive of the joy of the people for their 
prosperity. Booths were used made of 
boards and covered with boughs of olive, 
myrtle and pine, and other trees of thick fo- 
liage. ~** For seven days.”’—During this 
time all the Israelites were to dwell in these 
booths.’”’— ‘Holy convocation.” — For 
worship.- ** No servile work.”’—No work 
of labor. Ordinary work was not to be fol- 
lowed, but works of necessity and mercy 
were allowed. “Seven days ye shall of- 
fer. .*fire unto the Lord.’”’—Burnt offerings 
were the peculiarity cf this feast. Each 
day’s offering amounted to two rams, four- 
teen lambs and a kid; while during the 
whole week seventy bullocks in all were of- 
fered. Total offerings for seven days, 189. 
—* Holy convocation.”’—This eighth 
day was a grand finale for the feast. 
“ Beside the Sabbaths.’’—Sacrifices made 
on the Sabbaths.———Verse 40 brings in au 
extra regulation is here introduced. Thetak- 
ing of green branches fitly introduces days 
of rejoiciug and gladness. “That your 
generations may know.”-~Thus God would 
remind the people of their humble state 























when they started into being a great na- : 


tion. 

Instruction.—The religious ceremonials of 
the Jews at that period are impressive to us 
by reason of their pomp. They werestateby 
and imposing. It was a complicated affair 
to wovship Golin those days, The service 
was hedged about with an amount of form 
so foreign to eur later faith that it is diffi- 
cult for us to sympathize with it. Wedo 
not understand it. It is a dead language to 
which we have lost the grammar. Almost 
instinctively our modera thought is too apt 
to question the depth or reality of the feel- 
ing which was se superfluously expressed. 

To make such lessons as this useful to us 
we must remember that the people of whom 
all this pious ceremony was exacted, took to 
jt naturally. They believed in it, The 
Jews were sincere in the whole thing. The 
burnt-offering, the meat-offering, the sac- 
rifice, the drink-offering, ‘‘everything upon 
his day’? meant something tothem. It was 
their way of getting at Truth. God and the 
primitive mind had to meet as best they 
could. It took a mass of detail and a glitter 
of pageantry to express Him to the wor- 
shipers with whom he was dealing. 

There is what we may call the modern 
side to this ancient ecclesiastical record. 
Moses was commanded to direct his people 
te thorough religious cheerfulness. Joy 
was their business at the Feast of Taberna- 
cles. The point wasemphasized. *‘ Ye shall 


rejoice before the Lord your God.” We, | 


too. have our Thanksgiving Days and Church 
festivals. Simple as they are, they should 
be at least as sineere as their Old Testament 
forerunners. They should be cordial, 
hearty, happy. Believers ought to be glad 
people. They have reason to be. Itis easy 
to forget this when life goes hard, but it is 
a pity to. 

Thanksgiving Days and special tributes 
to the Lord need not and should not inter- 
ferewith the daily expression of religious 
character. It is easy to push things off and 
crowd them on,in spiritual as well as in 
worldly matters. Itisas natural to “cram” 
for occasions in our Christian life as it 
is for a college boy to cram for exam- 
inations. Steady drill is finer. To feel 
penitent on Fast Day, and exalted on 
Thanswiving, and sad on Good Friday, is all 
as it should be; but that should not be all. 
The true sozrow of the soul for sin abides 
on common days. The real gratitude of the 
heart lasts over the Thanksgiving sermon. 

Perhaps the most valuable thought 
which we gain from this lesson is a keen 
appreciation of the simplicity of the Chris- 
tian faith as it exists to-day. Our service 
is of the soul. Our pomp is the pageantry 
of feeling in the consecrated heart. We 
worship God as we love any one else—nat- 
urally, easily, spontaneously; and more 
simply, the more we love. 

A whole holiday week! Sunday is not 


enough for a day of rest. The children, the 
family need the social enjoyment of some 
days of rest at least once a year. 

onnect this Feast of Tabernacles with 
Jesus’ proclamation on the last great day 
of this feast: “‘If any man thirst, tet him 
come unto me and drink.”’ 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BOSTWELL, J. A., goes from Auburn to 
North Syracuse, N. Y. 

DAVIS, L. C., goes from Sherman to An- 
dover, N. Y. 

FARR, FREDERICK W., Biddeford, Me., 
called to Milford, Mass. 

KIMBALL, O. D., deposed July 26th, for 
immorality. 

LOWE, R. W., of Rochester Sem., accepts 
call to Marion, N. Y. 

PENNY, F. D., ord. July 25th, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

PERRY, J., goes from Middleboro to Hins- 
dale, Mass. 

REED, Wm. J., of Rochester Sem., ord. 
July 19th, Rochester, N. Y. 

SAUNIER, EDWARD M., of Madison Sem., 
ord. July 12th, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

SNASHALL, J., goes from Manistee to 
Charlotte, Mich. 

STUDLEY, J. N., Amherst, N. H., resigns. 

WHITE, H. G., Augusta, Me., has gone to 
Worcester, Mass. 

WHITEHEAD, J. M., goes from Nebraska 
City, to Silver Lake, Kan. 


CONGREGATIONALIST. 
BOW DEN, HENRY M., called to Portland, 


Conn. 

BURR, W. N., ord. Silverton, Col., July 
20th, 

BUTLER, JAMEs E., Webster, Mich., re- 
signs. 


CHIPPERFIKLD, Gero. F., Battle Creek, 
Mich., goes to First ch., Malone, N. Y, 

CONSTANT, EDWARD, accepts call to Gor- 
ham, N. H. 

DAVIES, HOWELL, ord. at Wauseon, O., 
July 25th. 

DUNN, CHAs, W., ord. Lebanon, Mo., July 
19th. 

HALBERSLEBEN. HEnry C., of Chicago, 
aecepts call to Cortland, Neb. 

HANAFORD, Howarp A., Middleboro’, 
Mass., resigns. 

HEATH, H. A., Mitchell, Ia., resigns. 

HILLS, WILLIAM S., Eagle, Neb., resigns. 

HUESTIS, CHARLES H., Bertrand, Neb., 
resigps. 

HUESTIS, C. H., Bertrand, Neb., accepts 
call to West Point Academy. 

HUNTER, B., accepts call to Emst Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

JOHNSON, ALonzo P., Bellevue, O., re- 
signs. 

JUNOR, DAvip, ord. at Berlin, Wis., July 
16th. 

LEE, FrANK T., Whitewater, Wis., resigns. 

MARVIN, Joun T., Graceville, Minn., called 
to Hamilton. 

METCALF. J. M. P., accepts call to Peo- 
ple’s Tabernaele ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
MOSES, DieutTon, of Central Village, 
Conn., accepts call to Eagle Rock, Thom- 

aston. 

NOBLE, Cuas.. Woodbridge, N. J., accepts 
call to Charles City, Ia. 

PIERPONT, JoHN, Yale Seminary, ord. 
West Cornwall, Conn., July 26th. 

POPE, CHARLES H.., inst. First ch., Kenne- 
bunkport, Me., July 25th. 

REED, GLovERC , No. Fairfield, O., resigns. 

REILLY, J. EDWARD, Belfast, Ireland, ac- 
cepts call to Chelsea, Mich. 

RICH, GEORGE W., Trenton, Neb., resigns. 

ROSHN BERGER, —, inst., Cleveland, Ia., 
July 24th. 

SHERRILL. ALvin F., Omaha, Neb.. ac- 
cepts call to Ch. of the Redeemer, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

SMITH, ISAIAH P., Union, Conn., resigns. 

SMITH, JONATHAN G., ord, Wauseon, O., 
July 25th. 

SNYDER, HENDRICKE C., ord. Nunica, 
Mich., July 20th. 

STILES, WILLIAM C., Pittsfield, N. H., 
called to Richmond, Me. 

THOMSON, R. H., ord. Second ch., Balti- 
more, Md. 

TINGLEY, EpwIn S8., Dudley, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Machiasport, Me. 

TUTTLE, Jony E., Westport, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Central ch., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

WOOD, SuMNER G., Fall River, Mass., 
called to Easthampton. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BARRETT, EpwAarpD N., D.D., Independ- 
ence, accepts call to First ch. Iowa 
City, Ia. 

BRADBURY, ELBRIDGE, died recently at 
Lincoln, Kan., aged 82. 

DENMAN MM. A., Melrose, called to (Dutch 
Ref. ch., Bacon Hill, N. Y. 

HECKMAN, GEo. C. D.D., has concluded his 
duties as Secretary of the Centennial 
Fund. 

HUNT, T. D., Chili, has gone to Western- 

ville, N. Y. 

POMERENE, DA CostTA, accepts call to 
Salem, O. 

RICHMOND, —, of og ig Seminary, 
called to East Aurora, N. Y. 

SULLIVAN, ANDREW J., Norwich Conn., 
Cong., called to Pleasantville, N. Y. 

WILLIAMSON, JosePH G., Jr. Detroit, 
Mich., accepts call to Hazelton, Penn, 





fiterature 


(The prompt mention wm our ust of “ Books of the Week” 
wiil be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readere will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


RECENT FIvTION. 


Mrs. DELAND’s John Ward, Preacher, 
exhibits so much earnestness of purpose 
on its able writer’s part, and is a book of 
such serious, not to say solemn, emotional 
and religious weight,that it cannot fail to 
be singled out in the minds of its readers 
as a novel of exceptional interest and 
power. It is distinctively an American 
book. Itis one for those who possess a 
clear acquaintanceship with the New 
England religious temperament and with 
the peculiar effects on the emotional or- 
ganizations of men and women which 
can be brought about ty crystallizing a re- 
ligious proposition, facingit and allowing 
it to dominate every consideration except 
itself. John Ward, the hero, is an affec- 
tionate-natured but brooding and mor- 
bidly conscientious type, a Presbyterian 
minister, and one especially firm in his 
adherence to the Presbyterian theology 
of the oldest and most unequivocal stamp. 
He marries a lovely young woman, the 
daughter of an easy-going Episcopal 
rector. Helen’s religious notions are 
scarcely definite; they incline to positive 
agnosticism. Her young husband adores 
her; but he is perfectly aware of an atti- 
tude toward revelation which shocks him 
when he marries her; and, in fact, to 
convert Helen’s heterodoxy is one of 
his most earnest and _ affectionate 
aims in their marriage. Thereupon he 
soon finds his mistake: insurmountable 
repugnance on her part makes such a 
change in her impossible. The obstinate, 
and, it seems to him, blasphemous liber- 
ality of his wife’s theology, especially as 
regards the question of future punish- 
ment and a future state, becomes a grief 
and horror to him. Day by day they drift 
further apart, until he resolutely insists 
on actual separation. It wrings their 
hearts, but has no effect on the man’s in- 
vincible conviction that his wife is not 
only a hopeless sinner but also a spiritual 
snare and pitfall for himself. One pre- 
sumes from the first real outbreak of the 
storm that reconcilement cannot come. 
It does not; and the melancholy conclusion 
of the novel is its most logical and painful 
outcome. So far as relates to the strictly 
emotional working out of this not unnat- 
ural and profoundly sad situation from 
its inception te its end, we have nothing 
but praise for Mrs. Ward’s book. Her 
central personages, and the searching and 
consistent analysis of their characters and 
the development of their conduct display 
uncommon perceptiveness and power. 
The realism of her literary art is at once 
refined and complete. She imparts to all 
her types a life-likeness only shown by 
our best group of writers dealing with 
New England men and women. Helen 
Ward, herself, is a heroine that one will 
never forget or confound with others. The 
village framework surrounding the cen- 
tral studies are as delicately faithful and 
spirited as heart could wish—and a circle of 
such persons as the rector, Mr. Denner the 
lawyer, the two delightful maiden sisters, 
Ruth and Deborah, and the young people 
of the group, is seldom so attractively 
depicted. The book has the genuine New 
England flavor. But with the theological 
and religious gravamen of the book fault 
will be found from more than one stand- 
point. It is, at best, aninconclusive theo- 
logical discussion and statement; a sug- 
gestive attack rather than any attempt at 
real argument. The author’s sympathies 
are probably with even more positive 
agnosticism than Helen’s, rather than 
with old formulas and old and assured, if 
severe, faith. Mrs. Deland satirizes and 
sweeps away, and gives nothing in ex- 
change. Thestory will stimulate doubt 
too emphatically for health of the spirit, 
unless that doubt is to receive a propor- 
tionate check whieh does notcome. To 
persons firmly convinced of the strength 
of the foundation of revealed truth they 
have accepted, the book will be merely a 
singularly interesting and sad situation; 
to those less fortunate it may be mis- 


» 





chievous. Thus much concerning the 
religious burden of Mrs. Deland’s novel, 
We may note, by the by, that it is a little 
singular that John Ward, Preacher, and 
the recently translated Leon Roch, by 
Perez Galdos, and now Mrs. Humpbrey 
Ward’s Robert Ellesmere, three novels, all 
turning on thesame general topics, should 
have appeared so nearly at the same time. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

About a year ago appeared Mr. Isaac 
Henderson’s first novel, ‘‘ The Prelate,” a 
study of certain phases of modern Italian 
social life and temperament,witha sugges- 
tive presentation of some traits of ecclesi- 
astical character, and inclusive of signifi- 
cant side-lights on some immediate, if in- 
formal, issues in the Church in Italy at pres- 
ent. Mr. Henderson was at once accorded 
a distinct and honorable place among 
American novelists. He was set down 
for a writer who had a downright and 
valuable purpose in framing a story, and 
who would tell it artistically, simply and 
in an absorbingly interesting fashion. In 
Mr. Henderson’s new story, Agatha Page: 
an Allegory, we find a second book as ad- 
mirable in every respect as the first. 
Agatha Page is more delicate in its scheme 
and development; but it impresses us, just 
as did its predecessor, with its originality 
of conception and the mature and dexter- 
ous art of the author. Agatha herself, a 
girl of Italian descent but American edu- 
cation, who returns to Italy to marry and 
meet the gravest experiences of her young 
life, is a most winning and lovely crea- 
tion ; a female type who, from the first 
moment to the last of our acquaintance 
with her, leaves a rare impression of min- 
gled purity, sympathy and dignity of soul 
—the dignity of a truly elevated nature. 
Her cousin Mercedes’ magnetic and selfish 
superficiality gives the story its movement 
by diverting the husband’s heart from his 
wife,and Mercedes is precisely the woman 
to illustrate such a heroine more strik- 
ingly. The husband, who is that contin- 
ually recurring type of man (in real life, 
alas ! as well as fiction)—a husband a great 


| deal below the intellectual and moral 


standard of his wife—is also drawn with 
singular individuality and perception. 
The minor personages grouped about the 
central couple ure interesting and life- 
like people, and the incidents which illus- 
trate their individualities and carry on 
the quiet but vigorous action of the story 
are handled with much dexterity. Aga- 
tha Page is one of the choice books of the 
season. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

Not many of our own story-writers ” 
could create so delightful and expressive 
a novel out of the slight materials which 
go to produce Maxamina, the latest book 
from the pen of Signor Valdéz, whose 
charming * Marquis of Pefalta” was 
cordially received by all classes of its 
readers a year ago. Spanish domestic 
life is the pervading atmosphere; the char- 
acters are of an every-day sort, in Spain 
or anywhere else, young or old; romance 
takes next to no share in the simple con- 
cerns of Miguel and his young wife, dur- 
ing their soon-terminated days of happy 
married existence. But the rarely sym- 
pathetic insight of Signor Valdéz and his 
natural, graceful literary skill have en- 
abled him to produce here a study not 
only fascinating but full of direct appeal 
to our emotions, and suggestive, intellect- 
ually, into the bargain. The same quali- 
ty of refinement, to a degree that for no 
very good reason we are apt tocall** femi- 
nine,” stamps this book as it did its win- 
ning predecessor. The Spanish political 
element of the story is a capital offset to 
its personal interest, and gives one to un- 
derstand with terse definiteness that poli- 
ticians and their works and ways, inany 
country afflicted by them, are exceeding- 
ly homogeneous—so much so that refor- 
mation is not specially to be discussed. 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

sina decease a 

The Jewish and the Christian Mes- 
siah, by Vincent Henry Stanton, Fellow, 
Tutor and Divinity Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, and late 
Hulsean lecturer, is a most useful study of 
Christianity in its most primitive form. It 
is not only a real contribution to theolog- 
ical science, but quite as-much to the clear- 
ing away of confusions existing in the gen- 
eral membership of the Church as to mat- 
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ters of great practical importance. The 
yolume has been published for some little 
time, and we are surprised that our atten- 
tion has not been called to it before. Mr. 
Stanton has made a thorough study of ths 
early Rabbinic writings and the Jewish 
apocalyptic literature and subjected them 
toaclose comparison with the Christian 
Scriptures. Writing on the basis of his 
own origina) studies, he is able to correct 
errors that have crept into Christian theol- 
ogy as to these writings, and to bring out a 
yet greater amount of accurate information 
with regard to their contents which will be 
new even to many advanced students of 
early Christianity. In his survey of the 
Messianic expectations of the Jews down to 
the Christian era he takes the position that 
while the identification of the ‘‘ Servant of 
Jehovah” of the prephets with the Mestiah 
was probably pre-Christian, the conception 
of the suffering Messiah, the idea of his 
priesthood, and the doctrine of his pre-ex- 
istence were not pre-Christian. He recog- 
nizes, however, the close connection between 
Christianity and Judaism and takes pains 
to trace the transformation of the old con- 
ceptions in the new faith. The standard 
for the confession of the primitive Christian 
conceptions on this point is found in the 
four undisputed Epistles of Paul and the 
Apocalypse. The position occupied by the 
author in these examinations is that of 
evangelica) orthodoxy based on a liberal 
theory of biblical criticism. It is only on 
this ground that he looks for any final 
agreement as to the use of the Old Testa- 
ment in the early Church or as to the im- 
portant subject which forms the topic of 
his second book, ‘“‘The Attitude of Jesus to 
Messianic Beliefs.’’ What these Messianic 
beliefs were in the early Church is the sub- 
ject-matter of the closing Part III. The 
discussion is not spun out as it easily might 
be and generally is. The critical facts and 
considerations are introduced, weighed, 
valued and left to have what influence be- 
longs to them. A golden candor illus- 
trates the chapter, as indeed it does the 
entire book. It will not be possible to 
escape the author’s conclusion except by 
the very obvious, but, in the present 
condition of biblical science, risky 
method of disputing his theory of biblical 
interpretation, and of the process by which 
more or less erroneous conceptions came to 
be entertained in the primitive Church. Mr. 
Stanton entertains high respect for Dr. 
Candlisb, and in some points approaches the 
ground taken by him in his great work on 
the Kingdom of God. As to the unity of the 
Church and the distinction accepted by Dr. 
Candlish between the Church invisible and 
the Kingdom he sides with Anglicanism, 
tho he does not conceal the essential uncath- 
olicity of that narrower position. Among 
the minor results of the book it will be found 
to have an effect on the Millenarian il- 
lusions in all forms, which is all the more 
deadly for the absence of polemic aim. The 
particular bearing on living issues which 
the author has had before his mind is more 
important and concerns the neological and 
so called Tendenz school, founded by Baur 
at Tiibingen and lately more or less revived. 
These examinations show that the essential 
pointsof the Pauiine faith were not in Ju- 
daism and had no existence except among 
those who accepted the Christian history 

Even Ehionism, which has been ransacked 
by the adherents of this school and its sig- 
nificance magnified as a survival of the old- 
er faith of Christians which concealed in 
its tenets the bridge on which Christianity 
passed over into Judaism, is shown to differ 
radically with Judaism inits Christology 
and to agree with Paul on those points 
where there must have been a difference if 
anything is to be made out of Baur’s hy- 
pothesis. (Scrbner & Welford.) 


....The production of scientific text-books 
for school use is enormous. The majority 
of these handbooks present no features for 
criticism, and have no merits to distinguish 
them from the rest. Among those most 
worthy of mention we name, in “‘Steele’s 
Popular Sciences,’? A Popular Chemistry, 
by J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D., a good elemen- 
tary book, popular in character, published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co.——A Guide to Ele- 
mentary Chemistry for Beginners, by Le 
Roy C. Cooley, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
and Chemistry in Vassar College, which 
has the merit of having a series of experi- 
ments inccrporated into it as a laboratory 
course. This is a feature of considerable 
value, and gives a distinct and distinctive 
merit to the manual. (Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.) First Book of Chemis- 
try requires no further notice than to say 
that itis a good course of simple experiments 
for beginners at home or at school, by May 
Shaw-Brewster. (D. Appleton & Co.) A 
handbook of the highest grade for its pur- 
pose prepared with knowledge, ability and 

















experience of the best order is an Introduc- 
tion to Chemical Science, by R. P. Wil- 
liams, A.M., Instructor in Chemistry, Eng- 
lish High School, Boston. This handbook 
can be used without connection with a 
laboratory, but it is designed to be used in 
counection with laboratory practice. The 
experiments are described intelligibly, are 
inexpensive and can be prepared in general 
without much apparatus. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.) Entertainments in  Chemis- 
try is neither a handbook nor an introduc- 
tion, but an appetizing glimpse of the sub- 
ject by Harry W. Tyler, S.B., of the Massa- 
chusettes Institute of Technology. It pre- 
sents in a series of easy lessons and experi- 
ments an attractive and entertaining intro- 
duction to the laws and principles which 
are involved in the science of Chemistry. 
(Chicago: The Inter-State Publishing Co.) 
First Steps in Electricity, by Charles 
Barnard, is an introduction to the study of 
electricity of the same character as the 
preceding. It is designed for the en- 
tertainment and instruction of young 
people at home and in school and is well 
adapted for such use. (Charles E. Merrill 
& Co.) We have already noticed No. I, 
in the ‘‘ Nature Reader” series of Sea-Side 
and Way-Side, by Mrs. Julia McNair 
Wright. No. Il in the same is before us il- 
lustrated by C.S. King. It is handsomely 
published and contains a series of attractive 
elementary lessons which may be useful in 
entertaining children and in teaching them 
to observe. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.) 
From the Catholic Publication Society 
Co., of this citv, we have An Abridged His- 
tory of the United States for the Use of 
Schools, by John R. G. Hassard, LL.D., 
with an introduction by the Right Rev. J. 
L. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria. This 
volume belongs in ‘‘ The Young Catholic’s 
School Series.”” It is written wich the defi- 
nite purpose, avowed by Bishop Spalding in 
the Introduction, of giving a Roman Cath- 
olic interpretation of United States history. 
Without charging on the manual any vio- 
lent perversion of facts itis enough to say 
that this end is very adroitly carried out in 
the book. Catholic agencies are magnified, 
frank criticism is employed where it counts 
for little, matters of greater importance 
are passed over in silence, the edge and 
nobleness of the Protestant history are 
blunted, and the point is pretty effectively 
made to stand out everywhere that what 
the country needs for the perfection of citi- 
zenship is Roman Catholicism, and that the 
best that is in it has come from this source. 
A manual in a class by itself as com- 
pared with the above, and which deserves 
distinct mention, is a little collection of 
Chemical Problems, by J. P. Grabfield, 
Ph.D., and P. S. Burns, B.S., of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Thisisa 
capital little book, without pretension, but 
full of good work. It contains a large num- 
ber of important chemical problems, formu- 
las, notes, suggestions, etc., and could not 
fail of giving most useful aid to the student 
beginning in laboratory work. (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co.) 

















....-Among school manuals for the study 
of English we name Our Language; its Use 
and Structure, Taught by Practice and 
Example, by Gordon A. Southworth, mas 
ter of the Prescott School, Somerville, 
Mass., and F. B. Goddard, Ph.D. (Harv.) 
This is an excellent book, with good prac- 
tical exercises, followed by a Second Part 
of grammar to be used in conjunction. The 
authors in their attempt to simplify have, 
we fear, cut down or cut out rather too free- 
ly; for example, under the head punctua- 
tioa we find in the first instance no notice of 
the colon or semicolon, and in the second a 
rather inadequate statement of the subject. 
The notes on the correction of manuscript 
are too brief for the highest usefulness. 
The manual is as a whole excellent in plan, 
arrangement and in its suggestions as to 
methods of study. (Boston and New York: 
Leach,Sewell & Sanborn.)——Very different 
in purpose is the volume in Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co.’s “Eclectic Educational Se- 
ries,’ Elements of English, by M. W. 
Smith, A.M., which is more properly an in- 
troduction to the study of English Litera- 
ture than tothe grammar. It opens with a 
glance at the history of the language, and 
then passes on to equally brief dips into the 
derivation of words, prosody, the sentence, 
rhetorical figures and elements of criticism. 
In the hands of a teacher who can supply 
what is omitted and expand what is too 
condensed to beintelligible the manual will 
be useful. Practical Lessons in the 
Use of English for Grammar Schools isa 
good book which has grown up in the expe- 
rience of a good teacher. It follows the 
natural method and does not contain 
anything sufficiently novel to require 
special distinction among good manuals of 
iteclass. (Boston; D. C. Heath & Co.) 








ratios and rates. Notable sufferers by this 


Stoddard and Julian Hawthorne whose 
whole literary production, so far as we see, 
is sunk in one of his least valuable books, 
the memorial of bis father and mother. We 
can, however, hardly hold Professor Beers 
responsible for this. It is inherent in the 
method on which the series is laid down. 
We note on page 18 “‘ Robert Berkeley” for 





A similar remark may be made on the little 
collection of Exercises in English Syntaz, 
by A. G. Bugbee, which is a useful and 
sensible manua! and all the better for 
being free from ambitious novelties. (Syra- 
cuse: C. W. Bardeen.)———Eysenbach’s 
German Grammar has the reputation of 
cortaining a method which introduces the 
student by its most direct and simple 
method to the difficulties of learning to 
speak and write German. The same plan 
has controlled Mr. William C. Collar, Head- 
master of the Roxbury Latin School (Mass.), 
in his revision of Eysenbach’s Grammar. 
His Graded German Lessons is substan- 
tially Eysenbach, but the original has been 
dealt with freely to adapt it to the require- 
ments of American schools and especially 
with the view of carrying forward simulta- 
neously the process of learning to speak 
and learning to read. It will be found a 
manual which reaches its end with the 
greatest economy of time and labor. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.) 


....In his Farbenstudien und Blumen- 
stlicke, Delitzsch gives us a_ variety 
of papers published at different times as 
follows: 1, The Blue of Heaven; 2, Black 
and White; 3, Purple and Scarlet; 4, The 
Academic Official Garment and its Colors; 
5, The Talmud and the Colors; 6, Talk on 
Flowers and their Scent; 7, A Questionable 
Flower-bunch; 8, The Flower-riddle of the 
Queen of Sheba; 9, The Bible and the Wine; 
10, Dancing and Pentateuch-criticism in 
Correlation; 11, Love and Beauty; 12, Eter- 
nal Life Eternal Youth. We have herea 
rich bill of fare, and it is indeed difficult 
which to select first. Taking No. 10 on 
“Dancing and Pentateuch-criticisms,’”’ De- 
litzsch says: We will admit that the middle 
books of the Pentateuch represent the latest 
form of the Mosaic law, but we deny that 
this legislation deprived the old festivals of 
the genuine joy of formertimes. We speak 
here not of the Judaism of the Talmud and 
of the Ghetti, but of the people of the post- 
exilic restoration-period. It is said, that 
this people was not so much a people as a 
sect (Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 29, and 
Smend in Stade’s Zeitschrift II, 94), and 
why should the post-exilic people have been 
asect? Unity of religion, equality of cul- 
tus and a central sanctuary, are certainly 
not such things as destroy the essense 
ofa people. Butis is said that the legisla- 
tion of the post-exilic priest-code deprived: 
the cultus of its fresh nationality, because 
it regulated it by statutes, connected it with 
the temple of Jerusalem, attributed to the 
sacrifices the predominant relation to sin 
and atonement, and thus made the ancient 
national festivals, whose name haggim signi- 
fies ‘‘dancings,”’ to general church-festivals 
with historic relations. ‘ Thrashing-floor 
aud wine-press, corn and sweet must were 
the motives of the old Israelitish service, 
loud joy, intoxicated rejoicing its expres- 
sion’’ (Wellhausen, pp. 99, 109). We assert, 
that this also remained afterward. The 
post-exilic practice divested the festivals 
of their former heathenish character and 
elevated them to national festivals of a 
monotheistic people, without lessening the 
joyous festivity. The taste for dancing was 
the same afterward as before, and this 
Delitzsch shows in this paper. 


....Prof. Henry A. Beers, of Yale, has 
contributed to the ‘‘Chautuaquan Series” 
an Outline Sketch of American Literature, 
which, considering its limits, is marvelous- 
ly effective. It is neatly arranged in seven 
chapters, each devoted to a representative 
group or period. The first is the Colonial 
period to 1765; the second, the Revolution- 
ary period to 1815; and the third, the Era 
of National Expansion to 1837. These are 
followed by chapters on the ‘‘Concord 
Writers’’ (1837-1861); “The Cambridge 
Scholars,” of the same period; ‘‘ Literature 
in the Cities.” also during the same period. 
The closing chapter is devoted to “Lit- 
erature since 1861.”’ The Outline labors 
necessarily under the limitations of brevity, 
but it must be an all too brief manual 
which has nothing to say of Louis Gaylord 
Clark and his brother William in one 
period nor of Joaquin Miller in another. 
This brevity entails on the author a speed 
of movement which impairs the value of 
the book. It drives him into a kind of rail- 
roading through the subject which not only 
invests single objects with a haze, but sets 
them moving among each other in false 


method in this volume are Stedman and 








“Robert Beverley,” and tho Hugh Peters 
was beheaded before they fivished with him, 
Professor Beers lets the actors in that atro- 
cious cruelty off far too easily when he 
speaks of Peters as ‘“‘beheade! after the 
Restoration.’”’ (Chautauqua Press.) 


....The juniors will find a book to their 
liking and to their profit in the Library of 
Universal Adventure by Sea and Land, 
compiled and edited by William Dean How- 
ells and Thomas Sergeant Perry. The ed- 
itors give a somewhat strict detinition of 
adventure, which has the effect of cutting 
down the material for the collection to 
manageable proportions. They group their 
anecdotes geographicaily by the continents 
which form the scene of the adventures. 
Accordingly the whole collection falls into 
the five familiar divisions of America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and Oceanica. The col- 
lection makes a volume of one thamsand 
pages octavo, well printed on good paper and 
from good type, and illustrated with wood- 
cut engravings, of which the best that we 
can say is that they are numerous and fair. 
The tales of adventure are, as far as possi- 
ble, published uncriticised and in the words 
of the authors from whom they are taken. 
There are no notes, no criticism, and no 
comments of any kind, and no index. The 
editors’ work in filling out the narratives 
seems, however, in many of the tales, to be 
very considerable, tho it is inextricably 
blended with the compiled extracts. The 
editorial work has gone evidently into the 
selection and construction of the stories on 
the principle that too much history and too 
much criticism would spoil the tale, and 
that notes are an impertinence in a story- 
book. The price is set low; and while we 
should assign the book primarily to the 
junior department, it is one with plenty of 
wholesome recreation in it for the seniors 
as well, whose memories would be freshened 
and their blood quickened in the perusal of 
its voluminous and varied mass of anec- 
dote. We suggest that the book should 
have an index. (Harper & Brothers.) 


.... The Messrs.Scribner and Welford have 
on their counters the second and thoroughly 
revised edition of Prof. Dr. H. R. Frank’s 
System of Christian Certainty, translated 
from the German by the Rev. Maurice J. 
Evans and published in Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library. The discussion which 
forms the subject-matter of this volume is 
one of those tasks which Protestanism has 
imposed upon the Church by overthrowing 
authority as the basis of Christian assur- 
ance and substituting for it a rational and 
meral basis of conviction. Dr. Frank’s 
book in the first edition has been long 
enough before the Christian public to have 
created a favorable impression of its useful- 
ness and of its profoundinsight. Dr. Frank 
does not engage in the task of the apologist 
and seek for the evidence on which Chris- 
tianity maintains itself against contradic- 
tion. What he has to do with is the Chris- 
tian certainty which is accomplished in re- 
generation and approved by conversion and 
which is based on and grows out of the 
regenerate life of the believer. In this sense 
his audience is limited, as the facts assumed 
by him in evidence and the reasoning em- 
ployed will be valid only to those who 
recognize the transformation which is ac- 
complished in the regenerate man. The 
second edition is an extension and to some 
extent completion as well as revision of the 
first. The general character of the original 
work remains unchanged. 


.... Wecannot describe better the char- 
acter and purpose of the Harvard Professor, 
Ephraim Emerton’s Introduction to the 
Study of the Middle Ages (375-814) than by 
quoting from his own introduction: 

“ This book is not intended to do away with 
the teacher. On the contrary, it rests upon the 
conviction that a text-book of history is valu- 
able only as it helps and is helped by the 
teacher's work. Nor, on the other hand, is it 
intended to be a pocket-encyclopedia for the 
period it covers. It aimsto present a narrative 
which can be read and studied by an intelligent 
pupil, who already knows something of Roman 
history, without weariness and without confu- 
sion, and which shall also open to both teacher 
and pupil an outlook overa wider field than it 
can itself occupy.” 

The book sustains this character under ex- 
amination. It coversa period which forms 
the connecting-link between the downfall of 
the old pagan civilization and the full stars 
of the new—a period which has been in- 
volved in unnecessary confusion in most of 
the manuals, and is still apt to be passed 
over as having in it only the one interesting 
and rewarding figure Charlemagne. Thestyle 
of the manual is simple, and the reverse of 
dry. It treats of the rise of the Germanic 
peoples and their civilization, of the forma- 
tion of the Frankish power,the expansion 
of the Christian Church and of the papacy; 
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and the development of monasticsim. ‘The 
arrangement is good, and the supply of 
historical maps is both abundant and excel- 
lent. (Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25). 


.-The American Journal of Arche- 
ology deserves mention as a most creditable 
attempt to produce a quarterly which shall 
compare favorably with European journals 
in its very special field. It is nowin its 
fourth volume, and while under the con- 
tinued editorship of Prof. A. L. Frothing- 
ham, Jr., it has passed through changes of 
publishers, following its editor from Balti- 
more to Princeton, and now being issued 
by Ginn & Co., Boston. Itis the organ of 
the American Institute of Archeology, and 
is strong in classical and Oriental antiqui- 
ties and art. The June number contains arti- 
cles by Professor Frothingham, on Christian 
Mosaics; by Carl D. Buch, on Inscriptions 
Found upon the Acropolis; by Alfred Em- 
ersen, a Study of Antique Coeiffure; by 
Prof. Allan Marquand, on an Archaic 
Patera from Cypress; by William Hayes 
Ward, on Hittite Reliefs from Carchemish, 
and very full reviews and summaries of 
archeological news by the editor and his 
associates. The plates are admirable, 
chiefly photogravures of new objects dis- 
covered, The journal ought to be liberally 
supported. 


.-The Rev. Dr. John Hutchison’s ex- 
pository volumes on the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians have prepared us to be 
pleased with his Lectures, Chiefly Expusi- 
tory on St, Paul’s Epistle to the Philip- 
pians. His style both of treatment and of 
writing is his own, but in preparatiou for 
his work he seems to have mastered every- 
thing worth knowing that has been pro- 
posed by others. He is, however, so easily 
superior to his eruditicn as to have been 
able to enrich his volume with the fruits of 
a wide reading without giving it the ap- 
pearance of a compendium or the heaviness 
of a learned elaboration. He is a fruitful 
student of the Bible, who, however, does 
not bring his critical machinery into the 
pulpit, nor, on the other hand, does he fail to 
exhibit there with the utmost conscientious- 
ness and grace the finished result of all his 
previous study. The Lectnres are stamped 
in about equal proportions with good 
scholarship, the strong individualism of 
the author and ability to give a helpful 
practical direction to the exposition 
of Scripture. ‘Scribner & Welford, New 
York; T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh.) 


..The strength of the tide which is 
turning the interest of the American peo- 
ple toward Mexico and South America is 
gratifying, and will not fail to have its influ- 
ence on the public policy of the country. 
For the present its principal outgrowth is 
books of travel and description. The latest 
from the press is Mexico, Picturesque, Po- 
litical, Progressive, by Mary Elizabeth 
Blake and Margaret F. Sullivan. The basis 
of this volume is two series of articles by 
the same authors, which appeared original- 
ly in the Boston Journal and in the Catho- 
lic World. Reworked into a volume of con- 
venient size and attractive in style, they 
give pleasant pictures of our southern 
neighbors and an intelligent survey of their 
present position and future prospects. - 
The Boston Tea Party, and Other Stories 
of the American Revolution, revised and 
adapted from Henry C. Watson, is a collec- 
tion of “daring deeds of the old heroes,” 
told in a style to interest young readers and 
deepen their love of country. It belongs in 
the series of “Classics for Home and 
School,” by the same publishers. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard; New York: C. T. Dilling- 
ham. 50 cents.) 





..In his convenient volume on The Civil 
Service Law: A Defense of its Principles, 
with Corroborative Evidence from the 
Works of many Eminent American States- 
men, William Harrison Clarke has fur- 
nished the reformers with exactly the 
weapons they required for aggressive as 
well asadefensive work. He has filled their 
quivers with arrows in the shape of facts 
drawn broadly as well as in the concrete 
from the history of the country, and given 
them the means of stepping out boldly from 
the commonplaces and well-worked lines of 
the discussion. The only correction we 
have to suggest to the historical part of the 
book is that Thomas A. Jenckes deserves 
more credit for the first steps to which he 
forced areluctant Congress than is accorded 
tohim. (L. K. Stevens & Co., Nassau St.) 


..Jaraes Russell Lowell could not have 
taken a wiser step in vindication of him- 
self than he has taken in the publication of 
a volume of his Political Essays. They be- 
gin with his flaming attack on the Tract 
Society in 1858, for its silent acquiescence 
in slavery. They contain the famous ‘‘Z 


Pluribus Unum,” and “The Pickens-and- 
Stealin’s Rebellion,” ‘‘Scotch the Snake, 
or Kill it ?” “The Seward-Johnson Reac- 
tion,” and for the fitting close of the series 
the Steinway Hall address delivered last 
winter, ‘“‘The Place of the Independent in 
Politics.”” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


-... The purpose and character of T'wenty- 
eight Years in Wall Street, by Henry 
Clews, stands out on the face of the book. 
Mr. Clews gives a glimpse of his own strik- 
ing career; he vindicates the honor of Wall 
Street, and says the best he can for the men 
andtheir methods. He castsa glanceat the 
public history of Wall Street and its rela- 
tions to the financial history of the country, 
gives some hints as to the methods of oper- 
ating with success and then passes to a 
series of lively sketches of Wall Street epi- 
sodes which at the time convulsed the coun- 
try and of men whu have been or still are 
prominent in its operations. The book is 
popular and superficial in character, and is 
designed, we should say, to interest readers 
who live at a distance from Wall Street 
and haveno familiar acquaintance with the 
Street or the Stock Exchange. (Irving Pub- 
lishing Co.) 


_ 


LITERARY NOTES. 





TICKNOR & Co., of Boston, have issued 
a handbook for the press by Mr. Samuel E. 
Merrill, entitled ‘‘ Newspaper Libel ”’— 
monograph intended for practical guidance 
of editors and authors. 


.»Dr. Lyman Abbott’s ‘‘Commentary on 
the Book of Romans” is now ready from the 
publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co. The text 
is from both the old and new versions; and 
the book has several illustrations. 


.-Mr. James Hunter, editor of Ogil- 
vie’s Imperial Dictionary and of the sup- 
plement to Worcester’s Dictionary, has ac- 
cepted an editorial position on the excellent 
little magazine, American Notes and Que- 
ries, of Philadelphia. 


. The Writer has met with such success 
that its publishers propose to enlarge it in 
January (at the beginning of the next vol- 
ume) and to increase the price. Started 
only a year anda half ago, it has already 
made itself a place among our standard 
magazines. 


--Henry Bacon has produced in black 
and white his painting ‘* The Boston School- 
boys and General Gage,’’ now owned by 
Columbia College; the drawing accompanies 
Edward Everett Hale’s serial, ‘* The Story 
of Boston Common,” and appears in the 
August Wide Awake. 


...-The new volume in the ‘‘ Camelot 
Series”’ will be ‘‘ English Prose from Maun- 
deville to Thackeray,’’ chosen by Arthur 
Galton; in the Canterbury Poets “‘ Elfin 
Music”’ edited by Arthur E. Waite; and in 
the Great Writers, ‘* Life of Congreve” by 
Edmund Gosse will appear. 


..A German translation of a miscella- 
neous collection of Servian poems has just 
been published in Vienna. It includes a 
war song by Prince Nicholas of Montene- 
gro, in which he challenges his subjects to 
conquer Prizrend, an achievement in which 
they failed during the last war. 


....The memorial discourse on the late 
Rev. David Brigham, delivered in the Win- 
throp Church, Holbrook (Va.), by the Rev. 
E. Russell, has been published by Daniel 
Huxford, of Randolph. Mr. Brigham, 
whose life was a valuable and prolonged 
one, was widely known in his state. 

..The address “‘ Elocution Neglected in 
the Churches, Powerful in the World and 
Necessary for the Churches,”’ by John Mon- 
teath Douglas, an excellent appeal, has been 
printed by T. Ogilvie Smith, Paternoster 
Square, London. The address was deliv- 
ered before the Presbyterian Church (of 
England) Divinity College. 

..Encouraged by the success of his 
choice Art Review, the publisher and edi- 
tor Mr. George Forbes Kelly proposes to be- 
gin next month another fine art- periodical, 
issued twice each month, entitled The Art 
Courier. It will be illustrated with much 
taste and beauty, and should prove, under 
such a directing hand, a pleasing success, 


..A cheap edition of ‘‘The Story of an 
African Farm,” will be published immedi- 
ately by Cupples & Hurd, Boston. The 
same firm will also issue at once an illus- 
trated guide to the Island of Bermuda, by 
James H. Stark; and the third edition of 
John E Curran’s popular novel, entitled 
‘*Miss Frances Merley,” which has taken 
New York society by storm. 


lesmore”’ is undoubtedly the book of the 








season in English fiction; just as Alphonse 


..Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s “ Robert El 


Daudet’s ‘‘ L’Immortel” is the French story 
of the hour. But Mrs. Ward’s novel, with 
its vigorous agnostic elements, is not one 
to be read by those whose religious convic- 
tions are not deep-rooted, however attrac- 
tive the story shetells. It is a remarkable 
—and dangerous—study. 

.-Ginn & Co., of Chicago, issue next 
month ‘“ Foot-Prints of Travel; or, Jour- 
neyingsin Many Lands,” by Maturin M. 
Ballou. The purpose of this work is to fur- 
nish a Reader for use in the public-schools 
which shall at once interest and instruct 
the pupil; and the author depicts foreign 
countries and famous cities, describing land 
and ocean travel in a manner calculated to 
fix geographical and other facts upon the 
mind of the reader 
.. Theodore Stanton writes to remind us 
that the widow of the celebrated French 
statesman and jurisconsult, Mme. Jules 
Favre, who is at the head of the Superior 
Normal School for women, at Sévres, a 
State institution which furnishes professors 
for the women’s colleges throughout 
France, has translated all cf Emerson’s 
writings into French. The manuscript is 
ready for the printer, but -Mme. Favre’s 
friends oppose her publishing it at her own 
expense, as she is not able. Mr. Stanton 
urges Emerson’s admirers in this country 
te take up the matter and secure a perfect 
translation of the American poet-philoso- 
pher’s writings into French. His address 
is No. 9 Rue de Bassano, Paris, should any 
one wish to communicate with him on this 
subject. 

.. After much ransacking and hard work 
among Eoglish men of letters and others, 
the promised Alexander Pope ‘ Loan Mu- 
seum”’ at Twickenham will be opened next 
Tuesday. Many interesting objects will be 
seen: among them are three portraits of 
Pope from the Royal Library at Windsor 
(by permission of the Queen); the bust of 
Pope, by Roubillac, from Mr. John Murray; 
the picture of Martha Blount at Maple- 
durham, and two portraits of Pope, from 
Mr. John Darell-Blount; 1 portrait of Pope, 
as well as engravings and autographs, from 
Mr. Alfred Morrison; four volumes of libels 
upon Pope, collected, bound and annotated 
by the poet, from Mr. W. J. Courthope; a 
sketch of Pope from life by George Vertue, 
and a frame of Pope and Caryll autographs, 


from SirC. W. Dilke;a collection of engrav- 
ings of Lady Mary Montagu, from Col. 





Horace Mont the — as the skull 
Pope, from Mr. W Ww. Mr. lane 
Dobson, Mr. E. Gosse, eee we Austin, 
Col. F. Grant and Mr. J. Eliot Hodgkin will 
contribute books, pe -cctation and prints, 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Uncle Tom’s Tenement. By Alice Waiiegen 

Bolltes. T4x454, PD. 468. Boston: The il- 

Selected Poems trom “Premiers et Nouvelles 

tions,’ edited with Bisare hical 

Sketch gine Notes. By Geor, oO. Curme, 

A. 1x %. pp. xxxi, 179. Soston : D.C. 

EE SN iiiiaselweek cx hieiicéncne.sadcademmacs 

Analysis of } ote Cc ~~ with the Ele- 

ments of Chronology and the Numbers of 

the Hebrew Text Vindicated. By S. Bliss. 

Together with the Peopling of the Earth; 

or, Historical Notes on the Tenth Chapter 

of Genes. By Alonzo T. Jones. Tigx494 Bp. 
xe Oakland, Cal.: Pacific Press Pub. 


Leheatarahtiwsesicce sratsshodanhitleheRent 100 
Bench Work in Wood. A Course of Study and 
Practice designed for the use of schools and 
clleges. By W.F.M.Goss, 744x4%, pp. xi, 
iG. MPI 5 ithe ont naan ennanebarahneiaans 0% 
A —— Girl. By Frederick N mg Ch4x 
287. Boston: Ticknor & Co. — 00 
The " Abidin Sabbath and the Lord’ “By 
Alonzo T..Jones. 634x4, pp. 173. Oakley, Cal: 
Pacitic Press Pub. House. Paper........... 02% 


aper 
A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church. Edited by 
Philip Schaff, D.D.. LL.D.. in connection 
with a number of patristic scholars of 
Europe and America. Vol. VIJI. Saint Au- 
gustin: Expositions on the Book of Psalms 
translated, with notes and indices. 10x(%%, 
pp. x, 700. New York: The Christian Litera- 
ES dadin ca rekinciensindieediuamesseainiaes 3 00 
The Curse and Chains of Roman Catholicism. 
A Controversy. The Rev.H.M Warton rep- 
resenting the Protestants, the Rev. Father 
aw ad the Roman ©. sr. ua pp. _ 
Baltimore: R. H. Woodward "Pape 
An Iceland Fisherman po 8 atadg Danie ‘A 
Story of l.ove on Land and Sea. By Pierre 
Loti. author of “ Land of Exile.” etc.. trans- 
lated from the French by C lara Cadiot. A46x 
434, Dp. 242. New York: William 8S. Gotts- 


0 2% 


RTE chnidten scbniiogtemeenaieaiiettdmenaiaan ns 
The Congresstional Year-Bock, 1888. 9x546. pp. 

[at ston: Congregational Publishing 
A a aS or Love’s Stowaway. A lyricat- 

ed farce in two actsand an e jlogue. J 

W. D. Howells. 534x444, pp. 151. Bosto 

[7 ES 6 mee a eh: RLM 100 
A History of Presiae ential Elections. By Ed- 

ward Stanwood. Second edition revised. 

T4x PP; RY eee 10 
Ninette; a dyll of Provence. By the author of 

* Vera,” etc. eg DD. 344. New York: D. 

Appleton tL. Sees 0 50 
Taqgeye Se. Long Nights. A Novel. By Mrs. 

E. Lynn Linton. 8x54, pp. 168. New York: 

Harper Bros. Paper.......... 0% 
A Dictionary of American Politics, comprising 

accounts cf political parties, measures an 

men and explanations of the Constitution 

divisions and practical workings of the Gov- 

ernment, together with political phrases, 

familiar names of persons and places, note- 

worthy sayings, etc., oe. By Everit Brown 

and Albert re i4xdte, pp. 556. New 

York: A. L. Bur 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WARMAN'S PRACTICAL ORTHOEPY, 


words usually mleprensuncee. Every pronuncia- 
tion given accords with Worcester and Webster. 
When authorities do not agree, aete are quoted. A 
large. handsome volume. Clcth, $2. alf Mor., 
Sg Full Mor., $3. Sent b mailon receipt of price. 


. t 
publisien t No competition! Only book ofthe kind! 
Sells = sight to every Seacber. yy _ educa 
perso W. H. HARRISON, 

rm Bt. c hicago. 





Will contain 


others. 


sey, Washington. 


By Julian Hawthorne. 


Single copies, 10 cents. 


to clubs. 





Subscription, one year, $3.50; 
$2.00; three months, $1.00. Send stamp for sample copy. Liberal terms 


me READ = 


“AMERICA,” 


A Journal of To-Day. 


Devoted to the advancement of distinctively American ideas and the up- 
holding and preserving of American institutions. 


A weekly Journal of politics, fiction, correspondence, literature, drama, 
music and criticism; national in character and free from party affiliations. 


Articles on Politics and Sociology by Senators Allison, Cullom, 
Manderson, Teller, Mitchell, Dawes and Stewart; 
Seth Low, Andrew D. White, Admiral Porter, Bishop Coxe and many 


ORIGINAL POEMS 


By James Russell Lowell, Andrew Lang, Joel Benton, Arlo Bates, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, James Whitcomb Riley, etc. 


NEW STORIES 


By Frank R. Stockton, Edgar Fawcett, J. T. Trowbridge, Edgar Saltus, 
Robert Grant, Julian Hawthorne, W. Clark 
Russell and many others. 


REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE 


By Clement Scott, London; Baroness Salvador, Paris; Jos. Howard, Jr., 
and Alan Dale, New York; Robert Grant, Boston; Florence Gautier, Rome; 
Barber Lathrop, San Francisco; Fred. Perry Powers and Ella Loraine Dor- 


Theodore Roosevelt, 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


Dramatic notices and reviews, musical reviews, 
etc., by well-known authorities. 


For Sale by all Prominent Newsdealers. 


six months, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


THE AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
180-182 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


Political Essays 
olitical Essays. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 12mo, $1.50. 

This book contains twelve papers, mostly on politi- 
cal questions relating to the War for the Union—its 
antecedents, phases of opinion during its progress, 
and salient features of the reconstruction which fol- 
lowed. The book closes with Mr. Lowell’s recent ad- 
dress on ** The Place of the Independent in Politics.” 

Mr. Lowell’s sterling patriotism, his loyalty to his 
convictions, his marvelous literary charm, and his 
abundant and delicious humor lend special interest 
to this timely book, 


The King of Folly Island, 


AND OTHER PEOPLE. By SARAH ORNE JEW- 
ETT, author of “A White Heron,” “A Marsh 
Island;” “A Country Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” 
“Country By-Ways,”’ “Old Friends and New,” 
“The Mate of the ‘ Daylight,’”’ etc. I6mo, $1.25. 
Miss Jewett’s New England stories are exquisite in 
their simplicity, tone and literary charm. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


ANovel. By MARGARET DELAND. Fifth Edition. 
12mo, $1.50. 


In this powerful novel is presented a deeply inter- 
esting study of the effects of religious belief upon 
love and happiness. . . . It is a story of strong 
and absorbing interest, finely conceived and written 
throughout with uncommon ability.—New York 
Tribune. 2 


*,* For sale by dil Booksellers: Sent by mail; post-paid; 
On receipt of price by the publishers; 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE BELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
Illustrations produced by the most approved photo- 


mechanical, photo-lithagragaic and photo-engrav- 
ing processes. 


Lithographic Petneing of Every Descrip- 
ion, 
BONALD RAMSAY; Treasurer. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 











HARPER’S MAGAZINE, . Ons om.. 4S 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, . . - 40 

HARPER BAZA R, - 40 

ee  s* 74: YOUNG PEOPLE 20 
te” HA one gpk wil be sent by mail 

on recet, Sy aies 

WARP PER & SROs FRANKLIN SQUARE N.Y. 


ee “BU REAU of DVERTISING. 
est Service. f\sers for estimates 
Nassau Street, New York , 
NEWsPapery ADV Enki eae 


Pa oh 
G. P. ROWELL + 108) rute Street, N. Y. 


PENTECOST’ $ BIBLE STUDIES. 
Notes on S.S. Lessons for 1888, 50c. 
BOOK AG ENTS slean, Publishlag Company 

Hartford, Conn 
BATES, 38 PARK Row. 


NEWSPAPER ADV T . 
Bought out 8. M. Auvedthisied: Kouxe 








THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway. N.Y 


“TOBE for the Catalogue of Books 
OAK Bro & BROTHERS, 
oawday, New York. 











“SSCGATION, 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST MMTH STREET, N. Y. 
FOR YOUNG 


ABBOTT ACADEMY “vanies’ 


The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, September 
18th. For circulars, apply to W. F. Draper; for ad- 
mission, to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass: 


Aofies Year-Book HN 


Part I. Discussion of Educational Topi 

Part Il. Scholarship and the Various” paltneed ahd 
Professional Pursuits 

Part II]. Appliances and Work at ‘the C ollege. 
Part IV. Catalogue of the Institution 

In the front rank of Colleges. Send for the Year- 
Book and examine its methods and the advantages 
offered. rMusie free in all L enaneny Studies. Conser- 
vatory of Music unsu sse 

1 OR FISKE, Le President, Albion, Mich. 


AL EXANDER INSTITU TE MIL LIvARy 











Boarding-School, hite Plains, N. Y. fi 
for college or business. Keferences tev. am’i D 
Alexander, D.D, Kev. wanes ll P D.D., New 


, rim 
York Observer. Principal, O. R. Willis, ‘x. M., Ph.D. 


THE MISSES 'ANABLE’ 8 
rBOPRR an ¢ BR, RA ¥, SCHOO} N.J 


Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bays ard Street. 


MISS BARTLETT'S x 


Day School for young ladies; 33 Wall St.,.New Haven, 
Ct.. will open Sept: 25. C irtulars sent on application. 


BABRREN® 3 SCHOOL BULLETIN 
NCY fovece . ¥., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable | rove why ‘and to inform no others. 











BU RN Fall term opens Sept. 
BLAC K 4th. The twentieth 
class. New and accomplished teachers, and complete 
Feces with variety of talent. Spacious buildings. 
oe isboratories with best ap erotes. The famous 
Te vior Museum. Fine art stu Thorough o- 
- —_ = —— ey ey Six 0 courses f for be 
Dd. a. y nee mal a hl D, 
Carlinville, ill. UN. IV. E RSITS SI wh Y. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


School of Medicine. 
THREE AND FOUR YEARS’ COURSES. 


This School gives thorough and solid instruction in 
all branches of medicine. The Sixteenth Year begins 
Thursday, Oct. lth, 1888. Entrance Examinations, 
Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 8th and 9th. For an- 
nouncements send to 

1. T. TALBOT, M.D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL, fo-'xy. 


23 miles from_N csSeeny for 1 - I. Sound 
Incorporated A cadem oy English, 
Crassical, rte Me iar organ gation under 
graduate’ of . (West Point). Buildings, 
grounds and ER. FS Gustraancet, Apply to 

seo. Bruce Cortelyou, Principal. 


BUFFALO (N. Y.) FEMALE ACADEMY. 


38TH YEAR. School residence rebuilt this season. 
Our certificate admits to Smith. For circular address 
MRS. C. F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Avenue. 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it. 
MeHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 
SEND to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


and 296 Westin Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
lowest rates in all papers. 





ARLETON COLLEGE 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. For both sexes. Pre- 
paratory and Collegiate courses. Classical, 
Literary and Scientific. Vocal and Instrumen- 


tal Music. Drawing and Painting. Fall term eqene 
Wednesday, September 5th. 1888. Expenses very 
Address JAS. W. STRONG, President. 








MUSIC. 


CAMPAIGN MUSII 


* + HARRISON and MORTON SONGSTER*.,* 
*SOLEVELAND a and THURMAN SONGSTER. * 


bove contain suitable Songs for the respec 
tive parties, together with Biographical Sketches 
2. the cancadeses gna a —_ x4 ye agg for 


—_ PROWIBITION CAMPAIGN SONGSTER. 


taining stirring words and music, and a form 
ora Constitution for Campaign Clubs. Brice, 10cents 


In great variety, 


rien M Us for the Cam- 
paign of 1888. Met im" 


end for complete 


Furnished with complete = 8. me lowest 
The . for first-class 


he JOHN CHURCH ¢0,,Cincinnatt 0 


And 19 East 16th “6 


OOD MUSIC. 





Royal Vocal Folio (65cts.) A splendid new col- 


* lection of choice Songs by the 
most eminent composers. 144 pages — size 

(35cts.) y Geo. F, Root. A 
Glorious Cause. fine collection of New Temp- 
erance Songs. This book is endorsed by the lead- 
ing temperance organizations of the country 


Songs for the Young People’s Meeting. °s (fe. ) 


Rev. C. H. OrrpHant. Contains a fine siete 
of new and old hymns and tunes for use in Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies and Young People’s 
Roval Pr Ry J. R.M 
(35cts.) By URRAY. The 
Royal raise. latest and’ best Sunday-School 
ng Book, Contains a short course in the ele- 
ments ot Music. 
(35cts.) By SANKEY, Me- 
Gospel Hymns Ho. 6. (Gir) ie tnd Sem. 
BINS. This is the book now being used by Mr. D. 
L. Moody in his meetings. 


*4* Any of the above sent by mail on 
receipt of specified price. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


° “nd 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 


Garden City, L. 1. Boarding School for Boys. Accom- 
modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, gg Trees Yale, Trinity, ete. 16 teachers em- 
ployed. Military system under a United States Asmy 


Offiver. Addre ss CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 
B. (Harvard), Head Master. 








WASHINGTON, p. Cc oF apn ash Mines ban 6 
A Boarding anc ay School for 

“The Cedars,” * a radies. 

Special Course in Literature. Mtss EARLE. 


\HELTENHAM ACADEMY. BOARDING 
J School for mors, on Chelten Hills, near Philadei- 
Phia. Extensive buildings, chapel and gymnasivm; 
large play grounds. Military orill. Prepares for Col- 
lege A Business. 18th year begins Sept 19th. pogress 
REV. DR. CLEMENTS, Ogontz, near Philad’a, 


Pes AL AND HOME iyeTiTe TE, be 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Prepares Young 

Ladies for College; with hoine ‘comforts and special 

care. _Miss SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. — 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y. 
Three miles from the City of Hudson-on- the- ‘Hudson. 
The design of this Institution is to furnish superior 
facilities for Academic and Collegiate Study to young 
women, to prepare young men for college, profes- 
sional school or business, and at the same time fur- 
nish them a comfortable. cultured Christian home. 
The favorable location combined with correct habits 
of living and a system of daily cnereiae in Calisthenics 
and military drill, have always secured to a very high 
ee the physical health and growth of its pupils. 

he Conservatory of Music and Art presents com- 
plete courses to those wishing to prepare for profes- 
sional work. Thirty-fifth Year — * Sept. 10th. 
Catalogues may be had upon applicatio 

Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. _ 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


A HOME POReoL NEIDA OO, NOY: LA DIES, 


TON, ONE Cc 
Opens Sept. te RE . W. HAWLEY. A.M., 
fa PASSED Principal. 


OuRTIA AND: RbAG 3F.EOHOO 


ddress THOMAS D. SU 1PLEE. RECTOR. 


REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel,N Y. 
23d year opens Sept. 12. Healthful, honielike. thor- 
ough. Lilustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Fall term begins September 19th oo Entrance ex- 
aminations Septem tn and i8th. Circulars sent 
on application to J. H. McILVAINE, President. 




















FLMIRA COLLEGE  sJShs 


der care of the Synod of New York. Course 0. 
Ts K pond that of ‘the best Colleges. Scientific and 
sl cournen. with classical preparatory, depart- 

—— Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
qn pereines © — on sipvater Aajronemiost Obser- 
oa iit tut ms moderate. 

Aat teas “A Ca. ww COWLES L.D.. Elmira, N. ¥. 


JORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTF. 

3ist year begins Sept. 10th. Su er tip wulldinds: 
steam heat; 6 graduating courses fcr ladies and gen- 
tlemen, including College Preparatory and Commer- 
cial; Music, Art, Oratory. Teachers; 4 Literary 
Societies; % Free Lectures each Term; Free Tuition 
to Normal Classes. Board, furnished room, fuel, 
light, washing, and all studies necessary to radua- 
tion, except Art and Music, $185 per year. = ll 
catalogue. Jos. E. KING, D. D,, Fort Edward, N 


FOR MINISTERS, CHURCH WORK- 
ERS, MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
Home Medical Course for both sexes in Mailed 
Sections. ails in Complete yeste re | rtremmmee 


1, MEDICAL COLLEGE PU 
. Heantinclete, N.Y. 











Philadelphia, Germantown, Pa 


Franklin School, 


Chartered 1887; offers for bdys ani a A collége 
Frepereten, ,and special training tn English; English 

iterature, History and Elocution. Reopens Septem- 
ber 20th. A large staff of teachers, with specialists 
in French, German and Music. Terms for resident 
pupils, $600. 

Uxce pel Sue building and equipments, with 

extensive gro 

The Register. with, full infermation, pout on appli- 
cation. GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M. 

Head aeaeer. 


‘Freehold Institute, Freehold, N. J. 


Forty-fifth year. Prepares for Business, for the 
best Colleges and Polytechnic yo aqaeuase 
boys taught privately. Send for cata 

Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A. He eSrincipal. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE f° rote Sises 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. For Cunsbamen vote. address 
Rev. Geo Gannett, D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


HELLMDPTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
London, Canada, 
has few equats and no superior in America. LITERA- 
TURE, MUsic; ART; ELOCUTION, etc, CLIMATE ex- 
ceptionally heaithy. Terms moderate. For circu- 
lar, address .ELN. ENGLISH, M.A. 














IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. Worcester, 

Mass. 35d year begins Sept. 13th, 1888. Classical, 
Scientific, Busine 8s, Primary Departments. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


- - DR. HOLBROOK’S ~~ 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 
Reopens Thursday evening, September 13th. Address 
Rev D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
WHIPPLE "ACADEMY, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


For College, Address President E. A. TANNER. 
_ For Academy, Address Principal J. R. HARKER.» 


IRVING IN STITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 
Offers unusual advantages to on seeking the best 
instruction for their boys. A home school with re- 
fined surroundings. Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 


VY HALL SEMINARY. FOR YOUNG LADIns. 
a GETON, N 28th year begins Sept. 19t 
5 co pone t moderate rates; a corps _" 
ab e teachers making every department special. 
Address, Rev. HENRY KEEVES, Ph.D.. Princ ipal. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 








Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready, and will be sent on ap- 


plication. 


MR. AND MRS. KINGSLEY’S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
2% East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Joun ©. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 

REv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pux.D., 
LAWRENC SEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 








LYNDON HALL, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 
A Girls’ School of the best class. onal Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Langeages, Art, Mnsic. 
Address SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Prin. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE'S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O 
Reopens September 27th, 1858. All departments in 
tae of specialists. T horough preparation for Col- 
ege 
MICHIGAN AN FEMALE SEMINARY FOR 
m. higher education of young women. College 
Preparatory and advanced Course of Study, Modern 
Languages, Music and Art. Commodius buildin . 
steam-heated; passenger elevator: terms, $200; 
year. Opens Sept. 6th. Send for catalogue ‘L. and ad- 
dress ISABELLA G. FRENCH, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYs. 
yN Healthful, helpful, homelike. 
HENRY Mt WALRADT (YALE) Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious =e seat of JAY CooKE, will 














ay, Sept. 
” Ogontz Schooi 
incipals. * ines veritus Principals. 





Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, MISS M. % BONNEY, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 








nt 





3 fourteen resi 










AKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


OHIO. Location pleasant and healthful. Course of Study extended and 
PAINESVILLE, het a ton pleas 7. 
MARY EV. , PRING. 





OSSINING INSTITUTE, 

Siig Sing on the Hudson, New York, 
for Girlsand Young Wojhett. 2tst ine begins & ne 
19th. Beautiful for situation. Best 
and Music. Christian culture. Thorough ali ore ake 
literary work. Academic course fits for co llegé. 4 
legiate cow eee proseres for degree of A. B.a Goins 
bia College. M. Van Vieck, 4.M., E. B. Sherrard. 


Poughkeep'le (N. Y.) Mtlitary Institute. 


RS. Business, West Point. Name 
c: 8. WARN cetalogue. 
KRING, Ph.D., Principal. 


IN THE VIRGINIA MOUNTAINS, 

Several Coursesfor Degrees. Also; a 

artment. Special attention to English. Frene 

erman spoken. Large Library. Best mora an 
religious Influences. tudents KJ ¥ nee an 
Territories and Mexico. Gradu tates. Ex- 
, penses for nine months $149. S176, 0 or OF (including 

‘ollege fees, seared, etc.) THIRTY-SIXTH SESSION 
BEGINS SEPT. 12TH. For Catalogue, etc., address 

JULIUS D. D. ‘DREHER, President, Salem. Virginia. 


ROCKLAND COLLECcE 
1N N,N. Y. 
GRADUATING COURSE CSIVERSITY PREPAR- 
RY and BUSINESS 
YOUNG th ADIES. er td and Young Men. 
Successful School at popular rates. Special teaching 
od Beeware c pile. Aft, ius, Stodern ie anges 
Send for pr atalogue. Next year opens 
W. H. BANNISTER, A-M., Prin, 


RIVERVIEW scarey 


earF a. thegouanly or Coliege 
the dovetacaat Acad ifemies and Business. Military 
Drill. ik & AMEN, Principals. 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 


FoR YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHIN C.SHORT- 
LIDGE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. (Harvard 
Graduate.) Media, Pa. 





this te iis, 

















SEND for C atalogye of the Young Ladies’ Sem-« 
inary, Freehold . School year opens Sept. 19th, 
1888, Miss EUNICE p SEWALLPrincipal. 


STEELE’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Vall Term begins Wednesday, September 19th, 1888 
Addrese GEORGE W. STEELE. 


T ~mple Greve Ladies’ Seminary, Saratogs 
Springs. N. Y. Supe * 7 facilities for the higher 
Sciences, bniicsophy, 1 sanguages, Music, Paintirg 
wsthetic and social culture. io fourth year be- 
gins Sept. i8 h. Address CHAS. F 


[JNION COLLEGE OF LAW, fit isos 


For circulars address H. Booth,Chicage, ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


AT COLUMBIA,S. C, 


Includes Graduate Department, College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic 4 rts, College ot Liberal Arts and 
ae gences, College of Pharmacy, Normal School, Law 

cnoo 

27 Teachers. 41 Graduate ard 20 Undergraduate 
Courses for degrees and certificates. Eight thor- 
oughly equipped Laboratories; also Mechanical De- 
partment, with Engine and Machinery Drauchting 
ltoom and Shops for Wood Work and Iron Work. Ex- 
perimental Farm. New Infirmary. Health of Colum- 
yia unsurpassed.—In same Pine-belt as Aiken. S. C., 
the Sanitarium at the South. Thermometer rarely 
below 32 degree 

Tuition,840 oer ‘session: other fees. $15. Table board, 
$10t0$12 per month. Rooms free of rent. Total ex- 
penses, including fuel.washing, books,etc., about $150. 

Tuition Fee remitted to Students certify- 
ing their inability to pay it. 

For further information, apply to 


J. M. MCBRYDE, P#.D., LL, D.. President. 








. Down, Ph.D., Pres. 











NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAK 

WELL®S’ COLLEGE FOR YOUNG L A DIES 

FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Instrumental 
and Vocal Music. Drawing, Painting, etc. Location 
beautiful and healthful. Buildings elegaut. Ex- 
tended and thor ugh instruction. A retined 
tian home. Session pegine Sept. 12th, 1888. Send for 
catalogue. E. 5. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


ESLEYA One of the half-dozen best Pre- 

ratory and Classical 5chools 

n New England. Excelent fa- 

cilities in Academic Studies, Music, Painting, 

Industrial Setence and Commercial Studies. The pay- 

ment of $61 in advance wiil cover all tuition in the 

Preparatory and Academic Courses, together with 

board, limited amount of washing, room rent, heating, 
and all other necessary expenses, except Books, 


tionery, Lights, and small contingencies, for the’ Fall 
Term of twelve weeks, oy ng ugust 


Send for catalogue ey once CADEMY 


the 
Principal, Rev.G.M STEELE, 
LBRAHAM, MASS, 
EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26th. Is provided 
for giving a caper education in Colle inte. Eclectic 
and Preparator. a>tments; alsoin Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIE TA CUTZ, 245 Walnut St., Phila. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Eastham 
Mass, Prepares pan i for any college or eclenteee 
888. Cata 











school. rm ns es a gegen 

logues and illustra ed article on ication. ree 
re’ Rev. WILLIAM GAL LAGI SR. Principal 
(late Master BosTON LATIN SCHOOL). 


Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. ¥ ie 


For Young Boys only. Send for Circular, 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


An institution of highest collegiate grade. All the 
advantages of a large city, the seat of Johns Hopkins 
University, extensive libraries, and other educational 
institutions. Opens Sept. 13th, 1888. For prospectus or 
informa'ion address the President, M. H. HOP- 
KINS, Ph.D., » Baltimore, Md. 


YORK (PA.) COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Sixteenth year will begin September 3d. Tuition $40 
r ancum including all studies. Separate course 
‘or ladies. Prepares for college or business. New 
buildings, laboratory, appar. ates, library end A. 
ae S poe pee ah ged ‘a the Gospel minis- 

try or catalogue w Plate of buildings a: 
particulars address the Presiden . nd — 
Rev. JAS. MeDOUGALL, Ph.D. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


Windsor, Conn, 
A Home School for girls of all ages. Its pu 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges w shone = 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
——- in herown department. For circulars ad- 


Miss J. $8. WILLI4 Us, Prin, 





: Will pay all necessary expenses for 
$200 *: year at burver COLLEGE, Oliver Michi 
gan. Send for catalogue. 

















WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 

$75. ot $250. g.%° A MONTH can bomate 
—— working for us. Agents 

referred Ww (0 can ro nish ahorse and give their whole 
ime to th r may be profitabl 


emnplozed iso. A tow Pracancies Ss in towns and cities, 
OHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va, 
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MILLS BILL AND THE SEN- 
ATE. 


No one supposes tbat the Mills Bill, as 
adopted by the House of Representatives, 
will be passed by the Senate in its pres- 
ent form. Nota Democrat in the House 
who voted for it, did so with any expec- 
tation that the Senate would approve of 
it. Positive legislation according to this 
bill was neither the object nor the expvc- 
tation of the Democrats in passingit. The 
President having adopted the Free Trade 
theory in his message, and the Democrats 
having re nominated him, then there was 
a political necessity, growing out of party 
reasons, and for party purposes, that the 
Democratic House of Representatives 
should show its hand on this subject with 
reference to the pending campaign. The 
House has taken eight months in doing 
so; and this is all there is in the Mills 
Bill. It issimply a campaign bill, with no 
expectation that it would be anything 
else. 

If the Senate were to amend this bill so 
as to make it consistent with the princi- 
ples of Protection held by a majority of 
its members, and also by the Republican 
Party, and return it to the House in this 
form, it would so radically change the 
whole character of the bill that the House 
would not agree to it. If a Conference 
Committee between the two Houses were 
then appointed to adjust the disagree- 
ments, there would not be the slightest 
probability that this Committee would 
agree, or bring in such a report as the 
two Houses would concurrently accept. 
The plain fact is that there is a radical 
difference of opinion between the two 
Houses of Congress on this subject, just 
as there is between the parties that they 
respectively represent. The one House 
favors Free Trade as opposed to the Pro- 
tective principle; and the other favors 
this principle as opposed to Free Trade. 
This fact settles the question, almost to 
an absolute certainty, that Congress at 
the present sessiun will pass no law on the 
subject, and that the revision of our fed- 
eral tax system, so as to lessen the reve- 
nue collected by the Government, will be 
left to the future. We have no doubt 
that such will be the result. 

This being the state of the facts, the 
Republican members of the Senate, con- 
stituting the majority of that body, have 
decided, at a caucus held to consider the 
question, not to make any attempt to 
amend the Mills Bill and return it to the 
House of Representatives as thus amend- 
ed, but to prepare and pass a substitute 
for it, in which our Federal tax system 
shall be revised so as, on the one hand, to 
lessen the annual amount of revenue col- 
lected by the Government, and, on the 
other hand, to preserve the protective 
principle to which the Republican Party 
is committed by its history, as well as by 
the platform recently adopted by the Chi- 
cago Convention. We do not know what 
in its details will be the precise character 
of the substitute as prepared and passed 
by the Senate ; but we assume that it will 
not change the tariff issue between the 
two parties as it now stands. It will bea 
bill of tariff revision and revenue reduc- 
tion framed in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Protection, and not those of Free 
Trade. It will hence be in accordance 
substantially with the general statements 
laid down by the Republican Party in the 
platform of the Chicago Convention. 

What will the House of Representa- 
tives do with this substitute when passed 
by the Senate and sent to the House? 
There is not the slightest prospect that it 
will adopt the substitute. It will either 
take no action at all or it will reject the 
bill. The result, so far as legislation is 
concerned, will be just what it would 
have been if the Senate had simply omit- 
ted to take any action on the Mills Bill. 
Nothing can well be more certain than 
that Congress will not at the present ses- 
sion revise our Federal tax system in any 
way. 

What will be the effect of the Senate’s 
substitute, considered in reference tothe 
pending election? We were at first in- 
clined to the opinion that the best thing 








for the Senate to do would be to do noth- 
ing. and simply leave the Mills Bill in the 
hands of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance; but, on more reflection, we are of 
opinion that the Republican Senators have 
taken the wise course in resolving to pre- 
sent an affirmative measure for the re- 
duction of revenue, without surrendering 
the principle of protection. We assume 
that the measure will be of such a char- 
acter as will commend it to the support of 
all who believe in the docirine of Protev- 
tion, and do not believe in that of Free 
Trade. The Republicans in the Senate 
ought to have wit enough to frame such a 
bill wisely and well, and we believe that 
they have and that they will doit. The 
bill will substantially indicate to the peo- 
ple what would be the policy of the Re- 
publican Party on this subject if placed in 
power. 


ISAAC NEWTON PHELPS. 


THE death of Mr. Isaac Newton Phelps, 
the well-known banker, at his country- 
seat in Saratogo, on Wednesday, August 
Ist, was a surprise to many of his numer- 
ous friends, owing to the sudden sever- 
ance of the many friendships of a long 
and useful life. Mr. Phelps was born 
February 27th, 1804, at Wiggsor, Conn. 
His early education was limited to tbe 
country school, but his energy and ambi- 
tion sought for higher attainments. So 
at the age of sixteen he went to Saffield, 
in the same state, and entered a store as 
clerk. The ability with which he man- 
aged the business under his charge at- 
tracted the attention of his employers, 
and they, before he was of age, offered 
him an interest in the concern, which he 
declined. At twenty-one he came to this 
city and went into the hardware trade on 
his own account, at which he was very 
successful and amassed quite a fortune. 
In 1853 he associated himself with the 
late John J. Phelps in real estate specula- 
tions and discounting paper at No. 45 
Wall Street. In 1858 Mr. John J. Phelps 
retired, and Mr. Isaac N. Phelps con- 
tinued the business alone. He was ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best judges of 
commercial credits in Wall Street, and he 
never was known to makea mistake ia any 
investigation of stan that he under- 
took. In the year 1879 he was partner with 
the late James Stokes and Anson Phelps 
Stokes in the foreign and domestic bank- 
ing business. The partnership was very 
successful, and extensive additions were 
made to his already large fortune, which 
is estimated at ten millions, all of which 
is profitably invested. In private life he 
was a quiet, undemonstrative man, fond 
of good company, and hospitable toa rare 
degree. He was a member of the Brick 
Church (Presbyterian) for many years, 
and one of its Board of Trustees. Mr. 
Phelps was a Republican in politics, and 
a member of the Union League Club. He 
was the founder of the Mercantile Bank, 
one of the founders of the Second Na- 
tional Bank, the principal stockholder 
and Managing Director of the United 
States Trust Company, a Director in and 
at one time Vice-president of the Green- 
wich Bank, a stockholder in the Metro- 
politan Trust Company, the Mercantile 
Fire Insurance Company, the United 
States Life Insurance Company, the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, the Fifth Avenue 
Safe Deposit Company, and the Hamilton 
Bank, and a large holder of gas stocks. 
Many years ago he was a Director of the 
Erie Railway. He contributed liberally 
to home and foreign missions, and was 
known as a charitable man. 

The immediate cause of his death was a 
congestive chill, tho he had been troubled 
somewhat with an intermittent fever for 
about a week. The remains were brought 
to New York for interment. 











CITY SAVINGS BANKS. 


ACCORDING to the report of the State 
Banking Department in regard to the de- 
posits made in the local savings institu- 
tions for the last six months it appears 
when compared with the amount of the 
corresponding time of last year, that there 
is a falling off in amount deposited, some- 
thing over one million, seven hundred 
thousand dollars, while the withdrawals 
show a very large increase. Deducting 





the withdrawals from the deposits a bal- 
ance of about $600,000 is shown while 
last year the balance was $3,500.000, show- 
ing the amount of almost $3,000,000 that 
has been released from deposit. The fol- 
lowing table will explain itself: 








DEPOSITS. 

Banks. 1888. 1887. 
American - «e+. $182,590 42 $191,928 41 
Bank of Savings... 4,407,626 17 4,606,450 21 
ate 4,445,675 97 4,600,960 32 
Broadway.......... 626,983 12 687,335 85 
CT occces osece 2,161,495 56 2,377,610 32 
Dry Dock. . ...... 2,580,696 91 2,528,406 82 
East River......... 1,654,829 55 1,618,689 56 
Emigrant Indus- 

trial...... ....... 5,847,882 58 6,554,687 07 
Excelsior....... : 220,958 27 212,706 52 
| 1,126,856 21 1,269,082 29 
I, 5500 coer 4,377,896 70 4,355,595 30 
Greenwich........ 2,554,925 43 2,416,055 97 
BR sccccnssce 1,171,502 10 1,282,569 31 
Institution for Sav- 

ings of Mer- 

chants’ Clerks... 870,016 00 915,249 33 
0 eae 959,298 54 990,451 64 
Manhattan......... 1,298,890 05 1,341,519 30 
Metropolitan....... 654,695 51 730,377 40 
New York.......... 1,153,833 14 1,250,515 78 
North River........ 734,690 2 768,651 49 
ee 5,614,287 61 3,979,761 05 
Union Dime........ 2,043,553 93 1,887,057 56 
WestSide. ........ 276,529 79 301,811 61 

nr $42,926,850 79 $44,660,220 91 

WITHDRAWALS. 

pc eer $161,506 94 $148,419 16 
Bank for Savings.. 4,502,494 47 4,450,366 52 
Po ccccsscocees 4,897,822 16 4,625,885 34 
Broadway....... . 697,820 54 683,543 31 
CEE oc:ccccccsees 3,821,713 04 2,530,086 68 
Dry Dock.... 0... 2.4°6,945 74 2,292,336 75 
East River.......... 1,809,728 35 1,742,559 02 
Emigrant Indust’l. 5,424,381 46 5,703,472 79 
Hemcelelor .. ......... 170,247 ,70 196.495 43 
ae 963,571 73 1,009,290 12 
NOTE cicicscsedine 4,051,750 56 3,630,065 43 
Greenwich ......... 2,337,794 54 2,356,548 23 
SCPE 1,114,687 29 971,769 67 
Institution for Sav- 

ings of Merch'ts’ 

Se 937,690 61 904,767 45 
ES  isesscececes 961,738 18 1,026,444 67 
Manhattan. ....... 1,268,961 01 1,354,678 82 
Metropolitan ...... 720,842 92 764,203 20 
a 1,131,782 28 1,061,042 26 
North River........ 660,252 53 656,858 84 
Seaman’s........... 5,756,544 87 3,539,695 23 
Union Dime.... ... 1,568,467 78 1,457,857 64 
West Side.......... 266,042 77 297,977 96 

| ee $42,268,528 79 $41,189,119 68 





INCOME AND EXPENSES. 


MEN who are engaged in business, 
whether large or small, usually bave a 
set of books in which are recorded the 
progress and state of that business. All 
the money they receive is recorded, and 
all they pay out is also recorded. At 
stated periods they compare the two rec- 
ords, and take an account of stock on 
hand, as well as of debts due from them 
and good debts due to them; and in this 
way they ascertain whether they are 
making money, or lusing money, and if 
the former, how much they are making. 
Noman can wisely or safely conduct busi- 
ness without such a system of accountsin 
respect to the business. Hecannot carry 
it in his head. 

If all men, whether engaged in business 
or acting as employés and receiving sala- 
ries or daily wages, would keep a regular 
account with themselves, in which should 
appear in detail all the money they 
receive, and all they expend, they 
would live more wisely, and, as 
arule, far more successfully. Here, for 
example, is a man who is in the receipt of 
a salary at the rate of two thousand dol- 
lars a year, and who has a family to sup- 
port. This salary he receives in twelve 
monthly payments. Let us suppose him 
to keep an account with himself. When 
he receives a monthly payment he charges 
himself as debtor to that amount; and 
during the month he credits himself with 
all he pays out, item by item. At the 
end of the month he settles this account 
with himself, and sees on paper just where 
his money came from and just where 
it has gone. If he has spent less than he 
received he carries the surplus forward 
to the next month, and keeps an account 
of the month in the same way, and thus 
continues for the whole year. At theend 
of the year he can look back over the 
whole period, and see in black and white 
just how he bas lived in the matter of 
personal and family expenses. If his 
whole salary has been spent he can see 
how it was spent ; and, if a part of it has 
been saved, he can equally see how he 
managed to save it. 








No person will thus deal with himself 
in the matter of income and expenses 
without teaching himself many useful 
lessons. His own history thus placed be- 
fore him will be an instructive one to 
himself, since it will reveal to him in 
items his wisdom or folly in his manner 
of living. The truth is, that most men in 
this world succeed by economy in little 
savings, or fail by prodigality in little 
things. A regular account kept with 
one’s self will show him this fact, placing 
right before his eye either his wisdom or 
his error; and if the latter, suggesting to 
him where and in what he needs to make 
a change. : 

The question of expenses, as compared 
with income, is a very vital question in 
the matter of economical thrift. The 
man who spends all he receives, if poor, 
will always keep himself in that state. 
He who spends less than he receives, will 
be constantly improving his financial 
condition. 





= 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


MERCANTILE borrowers have been more 
plenty on the local money market during 
the week than they haye been for some 
time, which has resulted in an improve- 
ment in the demand, tho rates have not 
been particularly affected in consequence 
of the large accumulation of funds seek- 
ing employment. The prospects seem to 
favor a rapid increase in the demand for 
money from this center, as preparations 
are now making to meet the requirements 
of the autumn crop-moving. It is not 
anticipated, however, that there will be 
any serious increase in the rates of inter- 
est for the present, as it will take some 
time to absorb the plethora of funds that 
now exists. Throughout the week the 
market was easy, with an abundance of 
money to meet the needs of borrowers, 
and the banks were inclined to be more 
lenient toward their customers. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bank- 
ers’ balances have been in fair request at 
1@1} per cent.; aud comparatively little 
bas been done in time loans, as borrowers 
prefer call loans,which are cheaper, even 
with the prospect of having to pay higher 
rates later in the season. Commercial 
paper has been in fair request, with a 
moderate supply. First-class bills with 
sixty or ninety days to run have been 
taken at 4@4} per cent. discount, four 
months at 44@54, and good single-named 
paper at 5@64. 


STOCK MARKET. 


Tko there is but little expansion to the 
volume of business on the Stock Ex- 
change, the dealings reflect a strong un- 
dertone, and the sentiment of the street 
is decidedly of a bullishcharacter. From 
present appearances it luoks as if any de- 
cided action toward harmony among the 
** freight cutters” of the West would be 
the signal for a general bull movement 
and a heaithyincrease in the value of all 
freight stocks. The dealings of the week 
have been of moderate proportions, with 
the surface fluctuations somewhat irregu- 
lar, but a decided tendency toward a 
higher level of values. The following 
are the highest, lowest and closing quo- 
tations for the week : 











Aug. Ath. sates. ‘ol. “ate tne 
Adams Express.............+++ m4 DO 40 WO 
Mlbee & Ti Fh... ccccee coccccese 20085 85 83 
Amer, Tel. & Cable......,....-. 49 7844 7844 18% 
American EX..........65-.e00 169 109) «6109 = 109 
Atch.. T. &S. Fe.. ......-006 10 = 89 89 89 
Atlantic & Pacific. .... ...... 600 9 8% 8H 
Boston A. L. pf.........+seee0e 6 101 101 101 
ET. PARE. cvccecccscess Ww W% WK I% 
Can. Southern............++++- 16.925 58% 51m 53% 
Canadian Pacific.............. WO Sg Sig OE 
*Central lowa........ 2: osece 150 mw 2% 
+Central Iowa.........-.--.+++ 100 6 6 6 
Central Pacific...... @ seece 1540 373g «35356 «| 85K 
SOROS. B GRMS... 0c ccccccccccce 25 3% 18 13 
$0. BO. 186 Pl. cccccccccccccce 425 11% «10% «10% 
+C. & O. 2d pf... oe 236 «12% «12%q—=«iK, 
Chic. & Alton.. ... kee 75 «13736 136%g 13654 
Chic. & Alton pf 7 165) «1h 165 
CO. SLES S..-...5. HB @& 89 89 
Chi. & N. W......00- coeecececes 35,895 1135— 11054 11356 
Chal. & NW. W. Pb.nee 2 ccccccece 440 «14354 “14356 (14054 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 2,255 11644 115% 115% 
Chit... M. & G6. Puccccscccccccces 130,159 78% 14 
C., M & St. P., Pf...ccecceceeeee 5,459 ILL = 084g 11094 
CRB... TF. B PRG ccccccvcccccvee 3.665 108% 107% 108% 
Chi. St. L. & P...... 5 re 100 12% 1% 1% 
Chi., St. L. & P, pf... 100 3g BHg IE 
C.F. HE. Ln BCoccccccccccccce 77 % Kb) % 
i BIDE. cc dccsicccvices 2005 5 5 
eee 5,450 54g 506 
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eS ee we 1910 @ 914 9 Chatham — |New York Co....219 — S 
Consol Coal... 20 14s |N°Y. Navi Bx. 1M) 135 % KANSAS FARM hy 
a — |Oriental BF. 
Con. Gas Co .... 76 — |Pacific. 165 170 
Del. & Hudson... = |Phoenix. "190135 Ly oO A W gS 
Del., L. & W....... oY ee . oo 0 1 t t ° 
Den., R. G.& W =" ae T P y f 2 53 P C 
nly op ex nya 12 a rom 4 0 er en . Best of security: 15 years’ successful experience 
Den. & R.G. pf — !sea ra Nat'l. 118 - Per Annum $3,000,000 loaned; not a dollar of interest or pri ncipa 
yO 9-9 itaniapaadmnad wi |Seventh wei: oo me . lost to investors; best of reference all through the 
E. T. V. & G. Ist pf......0..0 1 = | State of N'wY'rk 11246 117% i Se 
E. T. V. & G. 20 pf......eeeseee 2,200 2% 2584 25h | Hudson fiver. “150 — |tr sti. 104 | BANKING OFFICE OF HARVEY FISK & SONS. ) §.L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00., 
canes Bay & W 196 1 ie irving.. tones ; 30 — |Union ne P.O. Box 235. New York, Aug 2d, 1888. § Wichita, Kansas, 
ather M 19 — |Unit'dStatesNat210 — We can now offer to investors the following choice | for their circular giving full information about Kan- 
Homesiake Seah iiadeinaadeston rt] 106 104 } ay SE Hf po West Side Bank.20 — bonds, subject to change in market price, viz: sas and Kansas mortgages 
Mlinois Central. ‘ 12 11 12244 . 200,000 United States 4s, Q—January, due July 1907 at and 
ee B. ahs Sete 2 13 a see FINANCIAL ITEM. 12784. 
ngston Si bansdabecaseen 1 o3q OB 3H 
© aU, U s = bh 
Lake Erie & W............00+- 2,585 1644 19% 1644 The efforts that have been and are being | ‘aan Shire Bie cca adles x te wind Wy BROTHERS Ni (ll 
ms = = made to make a railway terminus on | 100,000 United States Currency 6s, January and July, r ” 
tana tetene 1503 4% 9% © | Staten Island has created considerable ica — Pye ep at cog NEW YORK. 
rer eer ieee rere reer ” e Z , nite ta ’ q " . 
Louis and Nash... 791 61% © 61 | interest onthe part of the public as to Se ency OS Jan-and July due | sewBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
Jan, 1897 at 127 BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Louis., N.A. & C sg 40% «41 r . we 
is... 9054 88,90 what the outcome would be. As usual, | 100,c00 New York City 3s, April and Oct.,due 1907 at 











Michigan Central 
TER. LB. B Wecccoceece 
Mil., L.S. & W., 
Ee Miseneses. coveessonce 
WE BGA. Ba OF... ccccccocscces 
Missouri Pacitic 
Mo., Kan. & Tex. 
Mobile & Ohio 
Marshall Coal 









Nash., C. &. St. 
N. J. Central 
New York Central 
pO ee re 
Bie att es Mi Rinenéaccccesesces 
AY 4 2 
i. Wa GE, Diic cet ncesesesss 
N. Y.C.& 8. 
N. Y.C. & St. L. 
N. Y., L. E. & W 
N.Y. L. E. & W. pf 
BR, FB. B GW. cccovces 
N. Y.. 8S. & W. pf 
Norfolk & West. : 18% 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 7,726 5156 = 503K 5K 
Northern Pacific.............. 5,112 268 2544 «2554 
North. Pacific pf....... 26,467 57396 «= BK OAK 
Giie & BEIM... ccccccccces . 8,870 2554 22! 2% 
Ont. & Western........ «-- 610 16% 163g = 163% 
re -- 265 3 33 33 
Oregon Imp.......... va 3,305 6% 8 BY 
regon Imp. pf...... --- 55 10536 10 106% 
Oregon R. & Nav.... 410 «92 92 92% 
GR Oe Bivcencccescnsccesccee $432 WH 2 60 
Oregor & Trans..........-...+- 7310 26 2434 25% 
PACERS MAM... cccccccccceccecces 13,610 33 3% 37% 
Feb TRB Ba ccccccecevesescees 1,695 2134 213 21% 
Philadelphia & Reading......120,790 65 6344 «64% 
Phila. yo poesescececece ove ° 86 86 
Pitts. F. W.&C.. bi 
Pull. det Car Co.. “ 163 16384 
Quicksilver......c.cccceccece 0% WK 
Quicksilver pf.........--++ +++ 89 40 
Richmond & W. P...... ...-+- 21,715 256 We 2456 
1512 738% 7 2 
10 Yt 91 1 
190 34 8 33 334 
St. L. & 8, F. pf....... 4,547 73% 719 72% 
St. L. & S. F. Ist pf.. 150 11284 11284 11284 
ee 2.902 6434 59% 64% 
ol, |} eae 20 1s 86102 
St. P. & Omaha....... 6,440 39% 38 596 
ek 2 ee 510 10834 «=103 10844 
St. P.. Mi. & Macccccccce 1,394 1063g 10536 106 





mm. U., Ark. & FT... .. 1,188 12 iM4g 2B 
FERS: COORD biccicscsccs. ccoce 1,854 2884 2734 2K 
Texas Land Trust............ 4,199 2534 2% 2% 
Texas Pacific 5 22 23% 
Union Pacific 575% ©5084 
U.S. Express 4% «14 
Utah Central...... 19 19 
Utica & Black R........ 122 «(122 
W., St. L. & P..... 13% «44 
W., St. L. & P. pf 254 «225% 
Wells-Fargo Ex........ ¢o Ki 140 140 
West. Un. Tel.......... ISG BLK 
Wheeling & L. E 55k 58% 


U. 8. BONDS. 


The condition of the gvvernment bond 
market is quite satisfactory. Prices are 
very firm with strong tendencies toward 





an advance, while the demand has 
shown perceptible increase. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 

Bid Asked 
46s. 1891. Registered..... . .........-- 1063g 10654 
44s. 1891. Condon. Se Pe 107% 1% 
4s, INV. Registerec............ vaslenebad 1273 LI 
Oe IL, 6. dneccncecanceancead --i273% LTH 
Currency ts. 18¥5........... canine aenen 120 
Currency 6s, 1896. .. 122% 
GT OG GE be Saseves 6 cvccceccs 125 


BANK STATEMENT, 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued on Saturday 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$365.800, The banks now hold $26,750,- 
375 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $2,215,000, a decrease in 
specie of $525,900, an increase in legal 
tenders of $512,800, an increase in deposits 
of $1,410.800, and an increase in circula- 
tion of $71,800. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following are the clesing quotations 

on Bank Stocks: 












. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America.. 17 174 Mechanics’.... .. — 170 
American Ex.. - 13846 140 a. oon = 
4 yark.. 103] Merchants’ ..... as 142 
Bowery Nat...... "200 “| Merchants’ ix. 12 
Butch’ B&Drov' 3.167 —|Market & Fulton. in _ 
roadway........265 —|Mech’s& Trad’s..155 — 
oe 270; Metropolitan .... 10 15 
—|y etropolis. _ 
—'Nassau.. 155 
1) Ninth Nat 140 
3 at’ 

Gon tinentai 127;North Amer 160 

PF seorccvcceee —!North River.. 


the *‘ suggestion crank ” is on hand; the 
latest of which, according to a letter re- 
ceived by Mr. Erastus Wiman, the gen- 
tleman who has so largely improved the 
mode of transportation between New 
York and about Staten Island, is as fol- 
lows : 


“The obvious natural geographical con- 
nection between the railroad system of New 
England and that of the trunk lines, ex- 
tending from this locality south and west, 
is via Brooklyn and Staten Island. 

“By bridging the Harlem from Port 
Morris to Ward’s Island, and the East 
River, above Hell Gate, from Ward’s Island 
to Astoria, and thence building a broad 
viaduct railway from Astoria, via Long 
Island City, through the heart of Brooklyn, 
to a point near Fort Hamilton on the Nar- 
rows, New England traffic could be brought 
ten miles beyond its present terminus at 
Forty-second Street, and by short ferriage 
across the Narrows could be linked with 
the Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsylvania 
systems on Staten Island and in New .Jer- 
sey. 

“A railroad through Brooklyn from Fort 
Hamilton to the head of Long Island 
Sound, opposite Harlem, would do a great 
local business, hardly inferior to that of the 
Manhattan Elevated ; and with a bridge at 
the northern terminus, as designated above, 
unbroken rail-connection could be had with 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
the Harlem,the New York Central and Hud- 


son River, and the New York City and 
Northern. 

“ Eventual'y a magnificent suspension 
bridge “= be swung across the Narrows, 
over which express trains would fly betaveen 
Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and the West, without even 
stopping at New York for refreshments. 

‘The bridge across the Kill von Kull af- 
fords the necessary link in one direction 
and a bridge from Tottenville to Perth 
Amboy would give an all-rail outlet in 
another. . . 

“The population of New York and Brook- 
lyn to-day is not far below 2,500,000. At 
the rate of increase noted for thé past two 
or three decades, the aggregate population 
of the two cities will be about 5,000,000 
within twenty years. Perhaps Staten 
Island will accommodate 1.000.000 or 2,000,- 
000, to prevent New York from becoming 
over-crowded.”” 


DIVIDENDs. 

The coupons of the first mortgage bonds 
of the Galveston, Harrisburg and Sau 
Antonio R. R. (Eastern Division) and the 
Texas and New Orleans R.R. «due August 
1st, will be paid on that date at the office 
of the Southern Pacific Co. in this city. 

The Automatic Fire Alarm and Ex- 
tinguisher Company (limited) bas de- 
clared a dividend of two per cent., pay- 
able August 15th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 











Banking House of 
HENRY ry ag & CoO., 
ad St., New Y ork: 
13 and 15 Bro MBERS OF THE 
New Vork eannd' Chicago Hoard o anéCe Geico 
o 
ORDERS ERECUT AT ANY OF THE ABOVE 
EXCHANGES FOR INVESTMENT ORON MARGIN, 
INTEREST ALLO EDON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS: 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
and Bills of Exchange on 
Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
LONDON, 
and principal Continental cities. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


1 Nassau Street, New York, 











Agents and attorneys of Baring Brothers & Company 


106 and interest. 

10,000 District of Columbia 7s, Jan. and July, due July 
1891 at 110 and interest. 

10,000 District of Columbia 6s, Jan. and July, due July 
1891 at 107 and interest. 

21,000 City of Providence, R. I., 34s, March and Sept., 
due Sept. 1916 at 1054 and interest. 

0,000 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 5s, April and Oct., 
due Oct. 1901 at 110 and interest. 

25,060 Western Peansylvania 4s, June and Dec., due 
June 1928 at 110 and interest. 

20,000 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Terminal Mort- 
gage 5s, Jan. and July, due July 19M at 103 
and interest. 

40,000 New York Central & Hudson River 5s, March 
and Sept., due Sept. 1944 at 110 and interest. 

10,C00 Syracuse, Binghamton & New York 7s, April 
and Oct., due Oct, 1906 at 1345 and interest. 

5,00 United New Jersey K. R. and Canal Co.’¢ és, 
March and Sept.,due March 1901 at 122 and 
interest. 

50,000 Chesapeake & Ohio, Peninsular Division 6s, 
April and Oct., due Jan. 1911 at 110. 

Full particulars on application. 

United States Bonds bought and sold or taken in 
exchange for any of the above at current market 
prices. 

Sincethe Secretary of the Treasury commenced to 
purchase bonds with the surplus money ia April last, 
he has, by official statements from the Department at 
Washington, purchased, up to July l4th, $:7,001,000 
“ Fours’ and * our-and-a-halfs,’’ on which he has 
made a saving to the people in future interest pay- 


ments of 
$9,917,894 21, 

and this after allowing for all premiums paid; and 
with the surplus money now in the Treasury, on the 
same basis, he will save the people, in addition, forty 
millions more of future interest payments and at 
the same time improve every interest in the coun- 
try by taking it out of the calculation of business. 

The evormous crops of the land now just beginning 
to move, the cotton crop of the south on which we 
depend so much to pay the balance of foreiga trade— 
all these interests demand that they shali not be im- 
periled by la :k of action on the part of the Adminis- 
tration. 

The spirit of the law authorizing the Secretary to 
purchase bonds, is clear and unmistakable, that 
whenever a surplus accumulates over the $10,000,000 
reserve to be held against the greenbacks it shall be 
used, avove a fair working balance, to decrease the 
debt by purchasing bonds at the market price; the 
surplus now is $130,000,000 over the greenback reserve. 
Tuis surplus can, in a very few months, be ali done 
away with by using itin purchasing the interest-bear- 
inz debt; much to the saving and comfort of the peo- 
ple. 

intending holders of “Fours” and “Currency 
Sixes" must not forget this fact—that the Goyern- 
ment will in three years’ time have outstanding ouly 
the “ Fours’ and “Currency ¥ixes,’”’ and that it will 
be acompetitoria the market witv other buyers, to 
fulfill the requirements of the Sinking Fund. 

We expect to see the time very soon when it will be 
difficult to purchase any Government issues to pay an 
income of over two per cent. 

The, safest investments, outside of Government 
Bonds are those railroad bonds which, either by pri- 
ority of issue or from being secured upon terminals 
or portions of the property having strategic impor- 
tauce, underlie all the other bonds and stocks of the 
respective propert.es on which tuey aresecured, and 
thus have a first claim upon the property anda its 
earnings. 

Such bonds,for example, as the underlying bonds of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, which 

compauy has passed under the control of prominent, 
and strong capitalists, headed by DREXEL, MORGAN 
& Co. 

The “ Underlying Bonds” of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R. R. system are as foilows: 

Purchase Money Funding Bonds, 6s, Jan. and 
July, dwe July 1898. 0... .cceceeececeeeeeececees $2,287,000 
series “ A’ Bonds, 6s, April and Oct., due 


FJUby 1BVG.... .cccccccsccccoccvcccccccceccccsccosese 2,000,000 
Peninsular Bonds, 6s, April and Oct., due Jan 

WIR. cvcccccccccocccccccocesccescccsccccoesesocons 2,000,000 
Branch Line and Dock, 6s, June and Dec., 

due Jure 1922..... 142,000 





Making in all $6,429,000 
These bonds cali for an interest churge of $585,740 
per annum. 


The netearnings of the Chesapeake & Ohio system, 
from the official statements of the company, for the 
past five years have averaged, per annum, $1.113,673.50. 

The interest on the underlying bonds, as above, isa 
first charge on ene net earnings 

ese bon ao gees that we have put them on 
the ist of bonds “in which we deal. 

The Purchase Mo ey Funding bonds, are very rare- 
ly offered for sale. and he Series “A” bonds are al- 
most equally annsee, They are both nominally 
quoted at about 115 asked 

Of the Peninsular Division Sixes of 1911 we can fur- 
nish a moderate at the at 110 at 
which they will net an income of nearly 54% per cent. 
per annum. At 1'534 they would still pay 5 per cent. 
per annum. 


The underlying bonds of the different railroad 
systems throughout the United States are very 
scarce, eagerly sought for by investors and are, for 
the most A ay Scan at prices that yield an income 
of only 3% e— per annum, and in — 
cases even ty o eppeenen ky to secure a bond of 
this class to net as aan yh cent. is exceptional 
and is not Ly to be + vaila 

We receive deposits subject to cheek at sight. Ac- 
counts current rende mont -f' Temporary de- 
posits received pendia, yy - investmeut. 

We shal! be plea from merchants or 
others who may be contemplating opening a new 
bank account. 

Wealso receive orders forthe purchase and sale of 
securities at the New York Stock Exchange. 
Ver truly. 








HARVEY FISK & SONS. 


Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain F aed roland, me Continess, Austra- 


Iss Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWE m THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AnD BRIT- 


AND DANISH WEST INDI 


BROWH, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpooi. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT KEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


ARNSWORTH [DAN 


fre 
Offer carefully selected choice 


Aa IST MORTGAGE LOANS 7 


in Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 
Perfect title, absolute secu: ity, prom)t payment, 
ore character our invariable requiremecuts, Col- 
fe 


WINE APOLIS, C4 MINAESOTA 
Western Union 


Telegraph Company 


FIVE PER CENT. 50 YEAR 
Collateral Trust Bonds, 


Due 1938. 


interest Payable in New York, 
January and July. 


We offer for sale a limited amount of the above 
bonds, secured by a deposit of securities with the 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY of New York. 

Copies of the bond and deed of trust can be in- 
spected at our offices, where full information will be 
furnished. 


We recommend these bonds as a desiiable invest- 
ment. 


MOORE & SCHLEY, 
26 Broad Street, New York, 
IRVING A. EVANS & CO., 


53 State Street, Boston. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8~ : Net on Rnpeoved inside property from one 


8% ie eee 
Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300or the finest Farms in the State fully e- 
scribed. A fine colored a Map of Michigar 
a? for ;0cents in sta 

. B.—I desire to eubecumund a ith « few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on = security in 
Michigan. Best, of reterences furnished 


EU. W, 
REAL ESTATE AND. LOAN AGENT 
1030 Griswold street, Detroit, Mic Mich, 


6% 2 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street. N.Y. 

















J.C. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


mdence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
ank, Duluth. 





Corres 
change 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all points of the 
Northwest, and remitted rele oe day of payment. 


H. G. HARRISON, PRESID 


HENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Casu 
PERRY HARRISON, ASS8T.-CASHIER, 








Correspondence Solicited, 


wee 
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AD NKLIN 





KANSAS CITY, MO 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $i, 140,000.09. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Ay Year Guar- 


anteed Real Estate Mortgages with, ng 6 ent, 

Interest. SAMUEL M. JARVIS, A 
ROLAND R. Commnan, sec .. tary 

Eastern Office, 239 Breadw ay» New York. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six per cent,and seven per cent, Interest 
pay able semi- annually. Secured by First Mort ages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from two to three times the 
amount of the loan. Fourteen years’ experience in 
[me | loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 

rest payable at Bank of Mortgagee, if desired. Ad- 
dress, ‘THOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas, 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circular. 


___280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients 7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 


safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H, B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DEN Vv ER, coL, ~ 
CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 
WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of fowa and Dakota, 


Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
= L Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES & OAN AND TRUST CO,, 
s Moines, “ 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, ‘* Park Row » A 
rd Forsythe, 703 Welaue Street. Phila. 











~ TO INVESTORS. 


We offer for sale, and recommend to investors, a 
few desirable bonds earning double their interest, at 
a price which yields fully 6 per cent. in gold upon the 
investment, 


E. C. BENEDICT & CoO., 


29 Broad Street, New York, 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing partsofthe West. 


6% — Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar First Mortgages, and also by the 

ca itai of the issuing Compa: 
HE EASTERN BANKING OOMPANY. 
Francis A. ( den. Re reed. Fe ee inew. Treas. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO 
Capita a Stoeta Bas UB ‘Prest not eaak 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 

pavene at National Bank of the ee 

. Girard Life Insurance Annuity and 

Trust Co., Philadelphia. Broadway National 

Bank, Boston. Under same supervision as 

Savings Bank Chartered 187%. Amount of out- 
standing ovligs ations Limited by Statute, 


A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner Investment Co,, of Kansas City, Mo, 


INCOR es ATED 1883, 
WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 
Paid-up Ca pital. $506,000, 
Not only guarantees the payment of its mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BOSTON that ‘25 perc eat. of its face value 
is c — i a deposit with t 
8% GUARANT EED 'STOC K &% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
104 SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 104 
WM. HH. PARM ENTER, General Agent, 
Mass. Hospital Life Co, Bild’ 60 State ‘St. Boston. 


TH 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST C0. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 


6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. on THACHER, Prest. Nat. Rank, Lawrence. Kan., Prest 
Ga. W. 











E. GrivrFitn, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 

iy rence, Kansas, General Manager 
F. M. Perkins, Ist Vice-Pres. M. V. B. BULL, 2d Vice. Pres 
PLE H. PERKINS, Secretary 


b. EMERY, Auaitor. 
. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 


BRAnOR OFFICES, 


ALBANY.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn’ra N.Y.& N.E 
40-42 Wall St.. N.Y. Ciry. WM. T. PRATT, Manager. 
HERESA.N.Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agent 
WES. 4th St., PHILADA., PA, FRANK SKINWER Mur, 
Write for full information 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary. awrer te, Kansas, 


PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


IN SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


New England Mortgage & Investment Co,, 


Jes Moines, lowa, 
Abundant —- rences. 








MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


PER CRN CERTIFIED BONDS. 
PER CE Nt.  DEBENTUR Np 
ER CENT ARM LOANS. 


™ feteress | payable at re) canted National Bank, New 
ork City 
All loans made on ‘CorN GROWING lands of the 


yest, 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody 
ae % particulars, sddress, Geo H. Warner, 50 State 
, New York, orthecompany at SEDALIA, 
= A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, 7 Treas. 





“INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


We offer some VERY DESIRABLE 
6 PER CENT. BONDS 
ON FAVORABLE TERMS TO INVESTORS. 
Address 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


37 AND 39 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Cc jeune ory, Preperty Bought, 
. Sol Exchanged 
State, City, ‘County and. School Bonds 
ght and So 
Money Inv ented, —Sand 107 1 cent, Loans 
Negotiated 7 romp tly 
References: All the C ity. Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER, COLO. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








References in St. Paul and ‘the East. 
_ Investments made, money loaned, _ 


‘Aso a ‘PER CENT 





r annum first mort gages on productive 
Rreal Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
tional Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Corr Solicited. Address 


&LLEN ©. MASON, Sancme Wash. Ter. 


7* FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
pearenes by the Western Loan and Trust Company. 

ash Capital and Surplus, $350,000. 

This Company was organized in 1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the farm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
ae J examined by our representative before we 
made the loan 

For full information and references a ply to 

Ww, «McDONALD, President, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern Office, No. 2 Wall St.. N.Y. 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO, 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 








L ALL GUARANTEED, 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 





8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


a” ityand Farm Mortgage Bonds to Net 7 to 
per ct, Title guaranteed by Title Insurance 
Sei or large sums invested. 
Municipal, County, Water av orks and 
Railway Bonds constantly on han 


“ ¢ GARTEN B, HO; Rankers, wv 


C. H. GRAVES & -€0., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


and One-half the 
0 Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money in Real Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when good profits 
can be realized. We agree to return to you the 
principal, 8 per cent. interest, and one-half of all profits 
above that. For our serv ices, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our cilents a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson Day & Co. Duluth Minn. 
7% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 7% 





DEBENTURE BONDS 
TEX. AS LOAN AGENCY, ©%#sicana, 
ita! fully paid $300,000, Surplus $34,- 
900. 16 years experience. Not a dollar lost. 
TO STORRS, 

If strength and safety in investments have weight 
with you we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of deine business and the securities we offer. Qur 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 
ity, fyinciees and iaterest of all loans payable in 
New York C€ UR New York Office, 100 Broadway. 
ABRAM. 8. U DERHILL, Manager. ie 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE co 
QD MEG ons incase cnnascnansanes 000,600 
208 BROADWAY. New van, 


Five Year Investments at 
7%. 


Safe mortgages on improved farms and security 
reinforced by the guaranty of an incorporated com- 
pany 
Authorized Capital, 5750.0 

Paid Capital: $100,000. 
Also Debenture Bons yy 1-8 per cent secured by 
deposit of first mortage loans. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


WeTERN OFFICE: GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
EASTERN OFFIC BRATTLEBORO, VT 
Write us for particulars. 








FIRST MORTGAGES 


vroxn IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 

* lways to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 

~weat semi-annually, Col- 

clined vw tered free of cost. 


5% GUARANTEED, 










AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST 1 Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan, . Mortgage Loa Loan Firm. 


And = oie Investors’ Guide aa and 
the profitable ex 7 of 
the patrons of this 


0 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa legal depositery for mone 2 paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 

females unaccustomed to the transaction of busine: 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 

find this company a convenient depository for ony 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Geo. HENRY WARREN, 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLIss, 
JAMES Low, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ISAAC N. PHELPs, ALEXANDER E, ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 
5. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


t CT. GUARANTEED PORTGAGRS. SEMI- 
Y_NUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NAT’L BANK,N. Y. 
The Guaranty Investment Company, 
OF ATCHISON, KAN., Eastern Office, < ‘Broadway 
Capital, $250,000. "Tota je + ny Th 000. 
Investors purchasing our securities have carefully 
placed and well-secured mortguges. For full infor- 
| pa and or monthly aa oT call upon or ad- 
dress GUARANTY I ESTMENT CoO., 
191 Socata Tew eth, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000, Surplus, $125,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Com 
ny. secured by First Mextgages held by trustees. n- 
terest nevelle atthe Chemical National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. Cc. P.W EBSTER, Cashier. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_Entrance through the Bank. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


F you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
ent will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. e can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and inv a If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects or Duluth, write or 
call and see 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 Pargussen Building. Duluth, 
nn, 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER; COLORADO, 
Do a Genera: Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 


In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage ‘Loans that are absolutely safe ,and pay 
EIGHT PER CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, All real estate taken as security is personality 
examined by us before making loan. Investment re- 
curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invi 

e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 

















LOGAN C, MURRAY, President, 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


_ Transacts a General Banking Business, _ 


y FIRST y 
“MORTCACE LOANS 


GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the State ae , Kansas. Loans taken 
only-from tried customers 0} 


Oficial Depository of the County. 
¢ TAL $250,000. 
N.C, MER RiLL, President, Ness City, Kan, 
Oldest and financially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. — only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of pro y. 
For illustrated Han sa and full_ information, 
apply to Eastern Office, 40 Water St. Boston, Mass. 
. E. ALVORD, Manager, 








DIVIDEND. 
qr E OF ‘THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
PANY, 23 BROAD ores et (MILLS BUTLDING), 

NEW YORK, “July 28th, 1888.—C 
Ist, 1888, from the bonds a f the following companies 
will be paid on and after that date ate this office: 

TEXAS AND NEW PRLSANS R. R. CO, Ist mort- 
gage 7 per cent. Main Line 

GALVESTON, HARRISBURG AND SAN ANTO- 
NIO RY. CO. ies, mortgage 6 per cent., Eastern 





oupons due August 





Division. TIMOTHY ‘HOPKINS, Treasurer. 
THE NEW YORK MAssORAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
w iY onk. July, 


TA MEETING OF THE BO. C 

ors, held this day, a itividend ¢ TH —~- (3 PER 
CENT. was declared on the capltel stock, payable on 
and after August ist. —C. UTC ALE. ‘Cashier. — 


wan 4 OF THE AU TOMATIC FIRE 
RM AND EXTINGUISHER COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 2% BROADWAY. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of thiscom- 
pany held Jul llth, 1888, it was 

Resolved, at a dividend of two per cent. be de- 
clared, all ein cash on the lith day of August. 
1888, at t e company’s 0 ce, to stockholders of r 


main Gana till the morning of Soe a 16th, 1 
, Secretary. 


RICHA 





Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


The main features of the situation in 
the market for dry goods are still of a 
quiet character, but wherever any new 
influence has been felt it has indicated 
improvement and has tended tostrengthen 
the feeling of confidence that prevails 
throughout the trade. The prospects for 
the future are very promising, and impart 
ahopeful feeling that is participated in 
by all, and with the many indications of 
encouragement there is no disposition 
shown to boom trade on any fictitious 
basis, as the improvement thus far es- 
tablished has been gradual and conserva- 
tive, and consequently the more healthy 
and substantial. Still, there has been 
many instances where prices have been 
low enough to attract the attention of 
buyers who were inclined to operate for 
a rise ; but the conservatism that has been 
adhered to so long has prevented any 
operations of a speculative character. 
The business of the week has shown 
marked improvement toward the latter 
part, through the influx of a large num- 
ber of Southern buyers on the market. 
They were in excellent spirits and settled 
down to business at once, in making 
their selections of fall goods with a de- 
gree of liberality that denoted their con- 
fidence in the future and also the imper- 
ative needs of the consumer in their 
several localities. 

Orders for re-assortments are being 
received quite freely, and a fair amount 
of business is being done by commission 
houses in making deliveries of fall goods 
on account of former transactions; but 
the main features of the market are vir- 
tually unchanged. Stocks of manufac- 
tured goods continue well in hand in 
view of the large supplementary demand 
in sight, and prices are generally steady 
at current quotations. The financial con- 
dition of the trade is not as satisfactory 
as it has been, as there is now More com- 
plaint of slow collections; this can be 
accounted for from the fact that retailers 
have experienced a slow spring trade, and 
were obliged to carry large stocks of un- 
sold goods; but no general embarrassment 
is anticipated, as it is expected that in a 
few weeks an active business will be done 
in all the various departments of the 
trade. 


COTTON GOODS,GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, 

In the cotton goods department there 
has been a fair demand for reassortments 
in staple goods, tho buyers were not as 
free as desired in the placing of their or- 
ders. Prices of plain and colored cottons 
are unchanged and for the most part firm. 
Brown sheetings are in irregular demand, 
with most relative activity in fine browns, 
and drills continue in moderate request. 
Fine bleached cottons are in light demand 
and unchanged. Wide sheetings, cotton 
flannels, corset jeans, sateens, fiat-fold 
cambrics and silesias are severally in 
moderate demand and steady at current 
quotations. Colored cottons, other than 
a few specialties, remain quiet in first 
hands. Jobbers are distributing very 
fair quantities of medium and dark dress 
ginghams, and staples, seersuckers, cham- 
brays, crinkles and fine Scotch zephyrs 
are jobbing with considerable freedom, 
taking into consideration the advanced 
stage of the season. At first hands the 
demand for ginghams and other “‘ wash 
goods” continues steady but moderate. 
Dress goods were in light and irregular 
demand by package buyers, but there was 
a fair movement in some descriptions of 
fall fabrics in execution of back orders. 
Prices of desirable all-wool worsted and 
fancy cotton dress goods remain steady, 
and stocks are in excellent shape as a 
rule. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


Clothiers are very cautious in giving 
their orders for goods, and show no de- 
sire to assume any risk in anticipating 
the wants of the consumer. Almost all 
lines of goods are cheaper than they have 
been, and it is fair to assume that “‘ rock 
bottom” has been struck; but there seems 
to be no inducement, owing, no doubt, to 
the unfavorable condition of the retail 
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trade and the probable effect a change in 
the tariff would make to the manufac- 
turer. Duplicate orders for plain beaver 
and plain worsted cloakings are fair, but 
fancies are quiet. Kentucky jeans are 
quiet, but meeting with fair sale in the 
jobbing branch, altho at irregular prices. 
In dress fabrics there is a fair aggregate 
business. Large buyers are extremely 
cautious, and order only as requirements 
necessitate. There is, however, more 
business at first hands than formerly with 
the smaller trade in various sections, and 
this serves to partially offset the restricted 
operations of the large houses, The job- 
bing trade in Kentucky jeans, flannels 
and blankets is fair, but at first hands 
there is little doing in those lines. Orders 
for beaver and velvet shawls appear to be 
of fairly good total amount. In hosiery 
and underwear the trade is light, as most 
of the wholesale houses are pretty well 
stocked up for the present, and retailers 
have not commenced to take hold of 
heavy goods as yet. Heavy-ribbed under- 
wear is doing fairly well, and agents re- 
port a fair demand for plain and ribbed 
wool stockings, but wool and Shaker 
half-hose are mostly quiet. Cotton ho- 
siery is in light request by package buy- 
ers, and there is a moderate inquiry for 
Cardigans, fancy knit woolens and Jer- 
seys at the hands of agents and jobbers, 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The buyers in foreign goods participate 
in the same feeling of caution that per- 
meates the transactions of the other de- 
partments of the trade and show no desire 
to anticipate. The demand thus far for 
fall styles of dress goods indicates a de- 
cided partiality for solid colors; fancies 
are shown in very attractive designs, but 
receive very little more than curious at- 
tention. In velvets and plushes, only the 
plain goods are touched, and they to a 
very moderate extent only. Broad silks in 
gros-grain, faille Francaise and rhadames 
were in slightly better demand, as were 
also satins, but individual purchases aver- 
age light. There is only a moderate in- 
terest in millinery silks, but mbbons are 
meeting seasonably good sale. Lace cur- 


tains sell fairly, but the demand for 
flouncings, edgings and embroideries is 
still moderate. Linens are finding fully 
the average sale, and there is a fair, tho 
irregular, business i in hosiery. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at tne port... $2,850,516 $2,598,389 
Thrown on market.... 2,740,270 2'480,020 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 78,639,139 73,342,997 


se 
Thrown on market.... 77,141,128 72 142 172 








READING NOTICES. 


’ “ THE gods give no great good without labor,” is an 
old proverb, and a true one; the bardest labor is not 
always that which is best paid however. To those in 
search of light, iegeant and protitable employment, 
wong write to Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. 
—Ez. 








NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
RAILROAD. 


THE inhabitants of New York and Boston ought to 
be particularly gratefultothe New York and New 
England Railroad Company for the excellent accom- 
modations offered them in traveling between the two 
cities. Express trains leave New York and Boston 
at 10 A.M., at 3 P.M., and Boston at 11 P.M. end New 
York at 11:35 P.M. daily. The day trains make the 
time in about six hours, and the night trains arrive 
ateither city at seven in the morning, giving the 
Fitaeneer a good night’s rest. The road runs the best 

‘ullman cous cars and the connections of the road 
are most excellent, peenrows for Philadelphia and 
the South being taken through New York without 
leaving thecars. The connection with the Erie road 
at Fisnkillon the Hudson is direct, thus forming a 
through western cornection which is of great impor- 
tance to shippers and the traveling public. The road 
has been very much improved in the last few years 
in many respects, and is now without question one of 
the mont importantlines in the country. ©f course, 
without the able management which the road has 
had for the last few ye ars, 1] this would not be possible- 


A NEW CORSET. 
James McCreery & Co. 


are introducing a Corset which they 
recommend as the best they have ever 
had at the price—one dollar. They 
are made in white and in drab, are silk- 
stitched, edged with lace, and are per- 
fect fitting. 


MAIL ORDERS ARE PROMPT- 
LY EXECUTED. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


\For the week ending Saturday, Aug. 4th, 1888.] 


COFFEE. 
SN cis nendde angbamerduecuaneenbouted 29 @30 
Det ticicr datiuGwdcnicniben acakane 26 
EEE Sree eas 21 @ 33 
BION, iss cass -. ie. Bade fos “Ss a 2 @2 
eS PS BR Be 15 @22 

TEA, 

Oolong, Medium to Finest Labiaieueamanda 18 @75 
Japan, Ba i 
Young Hyson, 
Hyson. 5 
English Breakfast, 


Powdeed Be ii 


MOLASSES. 


New Orleans. Fancy New Crop... . 50 @52 
a toC hoice . ERS “ @A8 


FISH. 

Mackerel, Fancy, No. a # bbl. (200 Ibs).... — — 
Sea Coast N 

Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. _ ell 2 b 





English — Vv 





LARD. 
weston pails, 20 lbs., @ Db . 


Half bbls 





FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictiy Fancy Roller Patent. 
highest grade 


Minn. Spring 
New Se Loui sto 


I . answncesenngess xd  @$ 
_""  ) SRR —--—- @ 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs....... ... 8 @ 
| aR Nee 110 @ 
Rye ERE LEAL OE 9 @ 
Ns dbs. wcdcecbecassdebcee —5i0 @ 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT 


No. 2 Red Afloat......... .... — 
No. 2 Red in oe.. meses = 
a 2 Milwaukee... ketesee 


*"Unaraded.. itanacdiemolh - 
No. 2, Mixed “Afioat... iain 
, ES RR a = 


1 | 


181 
@S8 88s 


Hay, clover mix’d * 
Straw, No. lrye * » 
Straw, “ 2 

Straw, Oat - 


Turkeys. fair to choice 
Chickens, P' 


Fowls, Phila 
Ducks, per ib 





Watermelons, per 100 


seer e 
in rolls, 35 boxes, - SR _s" 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # D............. 13% 
Herring, Medium, scaled. ® box........... 2 
PROVISIONS. 

Pow 3 @$14 50 
Biba centdsvopeetnaoesane -—- 46 
RS i vncssesicass sens —— @ 14 50 
3 Se i6 7 @ 18 00 
i cawekcwke: sadsstecaseun 17 @18N” 

BEEF: 

Mess, per a 700 @ 900 
Packet, per Bbl........ 0000.6 83 @ 9 
Cut MEatTs: 
Smoked Oe aiciconswnigan 1340 14 
Shoulders........... e 840 9 
DRESSED HOGS............ ..... e 83g@ 8% 
BUTTER. 

Hh Rage Fresh — vy a ee a — @ 2% 
Prime Creamery, tubs................0+. — @ 2X1 
Choice — — Saints sogves™®: Ea ae 
Weste ~— ae inary to good, tubs.. —— a 
NS Siew nsindiniwames ecedaibnakes baedved — @ 16 
CHEESE. 

Foner I cc iscc. sccescncwas —-@ il 

Fine State oo. ‘ee 








AS: 
Green, prime, # bush 
HAY AND STRAW. 


g 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
—-2” @ 
@ 
a 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


Hay, No. 

y. No. ow“ -“ 
Hay, Hoe “ 
Hay, Clover . 


l 
pi) tet 
668 
t wiser ttl 


Plitrdel 


SSsSeneusRx § SES SRE 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


EGGS, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 





VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, L. ine per bbl 
rsey per bbl 
Onions. Ww hite, per bbi. 
Potato. b 


le ae iteace 
Cabbages. per 100........... . 
Tomatoes, p role per crate. ....... 
Southern, per crate.. 


L. I. per crate 


Turnips, Russia, per bbl 
Cucumbers, per 100 
Caulifiower. per bbl 
Egg Plant, per bbi 
Green Corn, per 100 
Squash, per bbl 


oorersene 175 @200 
175 @2 00 
sebeneacs 850 @ 3 75 
enhanc 300 @3 25 
400 @5 0 
75 @175 
- 0 @125 
peawewews 100 @125 
1530 @20 
weavinn eed 7% @—— 
—0 @— ib 
nae enehe —4 @— 
eepibae neh —— @—- 
200 @3 00 
—50 @1 00 
ioeneess —%5 @15H 





DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 


Apples, Fi Pippin, per bbl.... 
of Astrachan, per bbl 
Bough, per - beled 
Blackberries, ar qt.. 
Currants, perlb........ 
Grapes, Wiegena. per | 
Delaware, per lb.. 


“ 


Ty 


Concord, per 1] 


Huckleberries, per box 
Muskmelons, per bb] 
Peaches, 


Conte, “ 





OH10, PENN., and W. Va.: 
a ona above, Washed Fleece. -+---30@33 


No. 2 
Nol ‘% above, Washed 
No. 2 oo 





200 @3 00 
Desxtecrs 1% @2 3 
150 @20 

4@ 6 

6 @ ll 

10 @ 18 

8 @ 18 

56 @ 8 

75 @1 12 

habh owes 50 @4 00 
hewine wad 12% @l1 50 
7 @1 00 

6 @ 80 

yeapacce 100 @3 00 
7 @1 50 

éeweress 800 @25 00 


Rose, per crate. . 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, wine Cut 
qual 


-35Q36 





New YorK STATE MICH., an] AND IND. 





TUB WASHED, 





Average to Superior..................... 35@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed... .36@38 
unwashed. . ZI@29 
Cayes ae SOUTHERN § STATES: 
nwas) clo’ g 
combing t N@z 











i ©o., 
Si and 33 Vesey ae Rew York 








ves. paseess AND MATERIALS 


“strong Slat" ‘Samana Inete, Chases, Stands, et 
a 

oe LETE OUTFIT , 

Engravers! URE 1D, Machinests 


fact cor. FULTON & DUTCH wes. WV 

















line. 





H. G. YOUNG, 


GENERAL MANAGER. 





The Delaware & Hudson R.R, 


THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE TO THE GREAT 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


Lake George, Lake Champlain, Ausable 
Chasm, the Adirondack Mts., Saratogo, 
Round Lake, Sharon Springs, Coopers 
town, Howe’s Cave, and the cele- 
brated Cravity R.R. between Car- 
bondale and Honesdale, Pa., 
presentthe greatest combin- 
ation of Health and pleas- 
ure Resortsin America. 


THE SHORTEST AND ONLY COMFORTABLE ROUTE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND MONTREAL. 


In connection with the Erieand Chicago and Atlantic Railways the most pictur- 
esque and interesting route between Chicago and Boston, the only through Pullman 


INCLOSE 6 CTS, IN STAMPS FOR ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 


J. W. BURDICE, 


GEN’L PASS, AGENT, ALBANY, N-¥, 


Jusurance. 


REDUCING EXPENSES. 





IT is only justice to President Jacob L. 
Greene, of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
tosay that he is a man who has earnest 
convictions and has also the courage to 
advocate and adhere to them, and that he 
is evidently guided by a sense of official 
responsibility in his charge of a trust. He 
is also one of the clearest thinkers and 
strongest writers in the profession, and is 
therefore always worth attention when 
he has something to say. In a recent ad- 
dress to the Providence Association of 
Life Underwriters, he forcibly remarks 
that the solicitor encounters two diffi- 
culties, both rooted in selfishness, One 
is the slowness of men to admit and ful- 
fill the duty of parting with their money 
for protection of their dependents ; the 
other is an alertness to get some personal 
benefit out of the transaction. Hence 
the solicitor, working for his own bread 
and butter, must not be too harshly 
judged 
‘if he is not more zealous for the duty of 
other men than urethe mes on whom the 
duty rests; it would not be unlike 
some other experiences in the business 
world if he urges his company to supply 
him with something enough like life insur-" 
ance to go for life insurancein name and 
yet so far different from the real thing as to 
attract where that repels; something which 
seems to silence the sober call of unselfish 
duty and yet satisfies the clamor of self-in- 
terest. . . . What I wish to point out 
here is that under the stimulus of sharp 
competition, the promptings of personal 
ambition, and the pressure from agents for 
the thing they can sell easiest and the most 
of, the companies are under a constant 
and powerful motive to adopt plans shorn 
of difficulty by being shorn of some essen- 
tial quality; to authorize or wink at prom- 
ises and to hold out expectations that are 
impossible of fulfillment; to adopt meth- 
ods which secure brilliant apparent results, 
the similitude of present success, at the ex- 
pense of elements of permanent effect and 
paramount value, and at the cost of final 
disappointment: all because it is easier to 
please the public with a specious thing than 
to educate it and inspire it to a just dis- 
crimination and get it to act intelligently 
and responsibly; easier to let them think 
they can get adollar for less than a hun- 
dred cents, or more than one hundred cents 
out of a dollar, than to get them to pay the 
uncompromising, necessary cost of the right 
thing; easier to sell a glittering speculation 
at an extravagant cost, than a sober neces- 
sity at a merely adequate price.” 


After pointing out that the decline in 
the rate of interest inevitably has in- 
creased the cost of insurance, the address 
proceeds to say that the companies have 
not met this by a reduction in expenses: 


“It was not an altogether easy course; it 
was not an interesting process; it promised 
no brilliant results in point of rapid growth; 
it offered little scope to ambitious motives; 
it was simply the thing called for by the 
principles involved. But the easier course 
has so far been taken by enough companies 
to control the present drift. The inability 
to earn as large dividends is veiled by post- 
poning dividends altogether for ten to 
twenty years; and this otherwise unattract- 
ive feature has been made attractive by 
novel plans holding out the promise of div- 
idends at the end of the time out of all pro- 
portion to those that could be made from 
year to year during the time. 

‘*Meantime, expenses have not been re- 
duced. On the contrary, competition was 
never as sharp, never as costly, as now; 
never so much as now a matter of money. 
The day of reckoning is long postponed; but 
the cost of insurance is increased by the 
very measures that win the greatest appar- 
ent success for the moment. And the small 
and diminishing number of companies that 
stand fast by simple principles and the sim- 
ple plans they permit, and try to stem 
the current, win few thanks and slight 
credit.” 

The conclusion presented, therefore, is 
that when business men come tostudy and 
understand the subject they will furnish 
simple indemnity and that only; will also 
insist upon methods which will show the 
cost from year to year, so that competi- 
tion shall be by economy rather than by 
extravagance. Then the companies will 
be able. to reduce cost by reducing ex- 





penses. er, 
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ACCIDENTS. 


“ THE New York INDEPENDENT, in a review 
of a recent decision of the United Sates Cir- 
cuit Court by Justice Harlan, reiterates its 
opinion that ‘murder is an accident.’ The 
suit in question was the old case of McCon- 
key against the Travelers, where the insured 
was found dead on the floor of his office, 
with a bullet-hole through his heart. A 
verdict was had against the company in the 
court below, and Judge Harlan sends the 
case back for a new trial on the ground that 
the contract puts the burden of proof on the 
plaintiff, the policy reading, that the insur- 
ance is not to extend to ‘ any case of death or 
personal injury unless the claimant under 
this policy shall establish, by direct and 
positive proof, that the said death or per- 
sonal injury was caused by external vio- 
lence and accidental means.’ THE INDE- 
PENDENT agrees with Judge Harlan in his 
ruling, that under the terms of the policy 
the company was not liable unless the 
plaintiff could prove the case; and that if 
any one chooses to accept a contract of that 
kind, the courts can ouly interpret it in 
accordance with its language. Our con- 
temporary then goes on to say that it holds 
murder to be an accident. If the judgment 
of lexicographers is to go for naught in the 
matter, we should like to have THE INDE- 
PENDENT give us a definition which would 
be comprehensive enough to satisfy its de- 
sires for the provisions of an accident policy. 
If murder is an accident it is difficult to con- 
ceive of any sort of violent death which is 
not an accident; and while, of course, it is 
possible for the accident companies to cover 
all deaths or injuries by violence, they have 
never done so and could not do so under the 
general term of accident insurance.” 





An accident is defined as an ‘‘ event that 
takes place without one’s foresight or ex- 
pectation.” As an every-day definition, 
we might call it, as related to the subject 
of insurance, something that is external 
to the person involved and proceeding 
without his foresight, volition, or fault— 
this ought to be a comprehensive enough 
definition for the purpose. A murdered 
person dies involuntarily, and there is no 
apparent reason for distinguishing mur- 
der by a gun-shot wound intentionally in- 
flicted from the like wound unintention- 
ally caused. To the person suffering, 
each is an accident, nor can we ‘‘ conceive 
of any sort of violent death which is not 
an accident.” We take it that whoever 
buys an accident policy desires to cover 
the risk of every cause of death which is 
neither disease nor his own fault, and 
that he supposes he has covered all these 
risks unless he finds the contrary by a 
reading of the policy. He understands, 
or ought to understand, that he must not 
be ‘guilty of contributory negligence, as, 
for instance, in walking on a railway 
track: he understands, or ought to under- 
stand, that he pays a premium rated ac- 
cording to the *‘ class” in which his occu- 
pation places him, aud that he cannot, 
except at his own risk, transfer himself to 
a more hazardous class. But when a man 
takes an accident policy, he supposes 
himself ‘* insured against accidents,” and 
not merely against a few casualties re- 
maining after a process of exclusion. 

This is the common-sense view, which 
we have never failed to distinguish from 
the technical one. ‘* To cover all deaths 
or injuries by violence” is simply a mat- 
ter of comparative cost. “Ordinary insur- 
ance of life is impracticable under accident 
rates, because the latter cover only a 
contingency unlikely to ever occur in any 
particular case, while life-insurance rates 

must provide for a certainty. The chances 
of accident in apy case vary with the 
number of haps covered, just as they do 
with the kind; it is kind rather than 
number which divides men into classes by 
occupation. Cutting down the number of 
haps by exceptions is entirely legitimate, 
and it may reduce the cost to nearly or 
quite nil by being carried far enough; for 
instance, to except every accident but 
that of collision with a white horse ridden 
bareback by a red-headed girl might be 

very cheap indeed. But who wants so 

cheap a kind? 

In our view of it, exception is carried 
really to the degree of being in practice 
deception. Granted, that a contract of 
any degree of excluding narrowness is 
legitimate; people ought to read their 
contracts, and they are none the less 


known that they will go on “‘ supposing ” 
the purport of insurance-contracts with- 
out reading them, and it does not seem to 
us sound business policy to allow people 
to think themselves insured fully when 
they are in fact insured only in part. 


i 
a 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 


In the * financial” columns of several 
of the dailies of largest circulation in 
this city we note quite frequently an- 
nouncements like this: ‘‘ The advertiser 
will insure his life in favor of any person 
who will lend him $500.” The persons 
who pay for inserting these advertise- 
ments have an object, and as it is to be 
presumed that they understand what is 
the value of life insurance as collateral, 
itis also to be presumed that they are 
searching for others whodo not. Extreme 
ignorance, or else fraudulent intent, must 
be the motive of advertising in this man- 
ner. A life insurance policy has a value 
as a salable property, while the person in- 
sured is living, depending upon its age 
and the amount paid in upon it; when 
newly issued, it has no material value at 
all, and it can acquire such value only as 
it accumulates ‘‘reserve” in course of 
years. A policy issued as collateral for a 
loan has, therefore, no value whatever as 
security except in case the insurer dies; it 
is not the slightest guaranty that he will 
pay the loan, but only that if his death 
prevents his paying it the lender shall not 
thereby become a loser. The character 
and prospects of the borrower make a 
loan safe, or otherwise. If the loan is 
safe, provided the borrower lives, then a 
policy is valuable collateral as covering 
that single contingency; for anything 
more, it is waste paper. 

Probably no warning of this is needed, 
but if anybody who sees THE INDEPEND- 
ENT sees such an advertisement as men- 
tioned he should understand its charac- 
ter. 





» 
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CORRECTION. 


IN our issue of June 21st, we gave a 
list of 108 Co-operative Assessment Life 
Insurance Associations as having failed 
since January, 1883. Included in the list 
was the Ohio Valley Life Co., of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. The Vice-President 
of the Obio Valley Life Co., now of 
Washington, D.C., writes us regarding 
his company that ‘‘so far from having 
‘utterly tailed,’ it has more business in 
force than at any former period in its 
history.” 

THE INDEPENDENT does not deem it 
necessary to make any mis-statements re- 
garding Assessment Associations, even 
were it so inclined, the truth regarding 
them is amply sufficient for all purposes. 














INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
votains the mosi Libera) features ever before offered 
Kamins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


mM. V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8S, LEE, Vice-President 
JOHN A. BAI. Secretary. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENB, Sec 
aie ceeee en. 9955 
Biihiiss:..-...:.--- 513: 480, $3 74 
Total Surpius......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icies. These polici pene in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, an c- subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

surrender and ‘paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every a. 

Pamphlets e natory of = New Feature may be 

haa on application at Company’s Office. 


POSR-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NOS. 214 aud 216 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 

c apital, $250,000, Assets, about $650,000 
Issues SURETY BONDS guaranteeing the fidelity 
of oaree of trus' trators, etc. 
Also ACOIDE T POLICIES. LATE GLASS 4 AND 
oo POLICIES 














bound if they neglect todo so, Yet it is 
clineu . 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 


per cent..... 66,274,650 





Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 

ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 

EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 

ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 

PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 

YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY, 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vick-PREs’T. 





M. RICHARDS, Presiden 
Gpo, F, SewaARp, Vice-President. 


ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. _ 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE NRE. PROOF PUTLDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Cartts Dicnevnerenpeseces, cocansvessced cennss $2,000,000 


BURGLATEPROOR VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10. Reoms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 
LOCK. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, eding | BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEV 
ELRY. ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL. GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONE tY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 

MODERATE C E. 

any act se SA EXECUTORS ADMINISTRA- 
RDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 

CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 

corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Cemeaay. 
As additional rt y, the Company has a Lay 
Trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
their trust ebligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. as Vice-President, and in charge of 
the Trust Depart 

ROBERT ATTERSON, Treas, and Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 

















Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest 

C. A. Griscom, Edward T. Steel, 
George F, T ler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gi Thomas Mc Kean, 


Jo hn C. Bullitt. 








J.™M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B, PIERCE, Secretary, 

















SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Casi: capital 

rve for reinsurance, ee wane 490.38 83 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... ° 


Renee eee Cee en ee ee sess eee eseee 





411.577 28 
TOTAL ASSETS. Oh Ist. 1888. . 401.956 
A. MO TGOMERY. entdent.. 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORK. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 








THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OP NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
® N, STERRINS aActnary. 


LLOYDS | 


Plate Glass Insurance Co., 
No, 68 and 70 WILLIAM »#T., N. Y. 


STATEMENT. JAN.IST, (888. 


| $100,000 00 
BI BPI es occ adcsccccosexens 118,907 00 
PPD vcicvnncsdacnavesress 45,605 00 
RRS meee EE Ree 293,906 00 


Insures Plate Glass against accidental breakage 


(fire excepted) 
BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Price Reduced. See vage 3!i. 
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LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





Assets Over . . 


. *. 118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 





IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 





Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


1845 - - 

1855 - - 

1865 - - 

1875 - - 

1885 - - 

Jan. 1, 1886 - - 
‘“ 1,1887 - - 
‘ J IS88 - - 


. $97,490.34 
‘ 2,850,077.56 
12,235,407.86 
72,446,970.06 
‘ 103,876,178.51 
“ 108,908,967,51 
- 114,181,963.24 
-  118,806,851.88 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(OP. GANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. a President. 
Oo. P. . PRALEIOE, Secre' 
WHEELWHIOHT, Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Aetuary 





Increase in assets over................ $100,000 
Increase in new business........ 40 ver ce sent 
Increase of business in force........$2,400, 


POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE 
MS PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GHAC 


A Wit LUTE SECURITY. 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
recognized business principles. 


GooD AGEKTS, desiring & to Eppresent the 


pany. are invited to 
ntendent of eae at -y 2% Office. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
cpniinents1 | er ~ | cor. Court and Mon‘ e 
Buildings d No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve. ample foraliciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Not Surplus. ........ cccccccssssee 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 

This y ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
WM: LL. ANDREWS, 





Com- 
FFNEY, Super- 








RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
SAMUEL D. ABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
GEORGE BLISS. ALEX. E. OR 
Hl JNO. L. RIKE 





JOHN H. REED, 
BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 




















CORLIES, Wu. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. H. SWAN 
B. CHITTENDEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
A ee te Lawhiencn TURNUR 
A 
AURELIUS B. HULL, ~ 


THEODORE F. 
J. D, VERMI ha 
JACOB WENDELL, 





. A. RLBUT, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. @. LOW, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
OHAS. H. DUTOHER, Sec. Brookign Dep’t. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 














I TI vccccavecienccceseccesssescsces 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums....... eoseees «+» $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist Decomber, 1887..............+5 $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

SIE noccvedcees inp aninntion $1,509,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

cove coscccvececcess 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,585 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GRENIER GB cccccccosesoscccscceccsccceces 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank.............. dnbeeensnvonsenns ° 218,192 40 

Amount........ erecccvccccrcces coves eeecees $12,237,283 36 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

J, D, JONES. CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H.H - MOORE, H . HAWLEY 

. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H MARSHALL. 
JAMES LOW. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS, RLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN L. RIKE 
JOSIAH O. LOW. EORGE BLISS 

DMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 

SEAM AERO” ESAS BEL a son 
WILLIAM E. DODG HOMAS ITLARD 
JOHN ELLIOT [RA BU i 

HAND, JAMES A. EWLETT, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, EORGE H. MACY 


WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE *YORNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 





W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. 4. RAVEN, Second Vice-President, 





FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE : NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887.................%$71,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PRR c cc cocccctccccccscseccccccoscccncesssevccacesvanecosooscesoctccesed $19,328,519 87 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18b7..... .......cceeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 
Interest ANd TENS, CLC... ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccscvesccevenes eeocece 
































1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 
4,252,430 50 
496,497 10— 8,765,983 40-— $22,052,787 12 
$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


Less Interest accrued January Ist. 1887 





OFY QAAUIONS CO BANE). .....00000.0 ccvcccrccccce covcccccccccccccsccccecceesccsssoees $4,361,566 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 

Total Paid Policy-holders.................0++ caubadesseetecbetsonbonce $9,535,210 79 
TAXES ANA FE-INGUTARCED. ........2..00c.ccccccccccccccscccccccccccceccecoecoeecseccoesseucs 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etc.............cccccecereceeeceeeeneeesseneees 3,531,026 06 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 629,260 98—$12,960,093 43 


"$79,912,317 17 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and im transit..............cccccccesccceeceneree setneeeeeeeees $3,038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, aren §14 §2).... 49,088,286 14 
Real Estate.......... Sicknahees Abvenbadasesanin. bxeeeisbeukhvbannondaneeesedes exbeadeaseapee 6,887,092 59 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUTIE). cocccccccecccccccccsocccecccccces peeee eucbenecwes: © sdeedovoceonessensececseees 15,969,372 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as atten $2,404,853)......... 1,867,500 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

amounts to over $2,(00,000)....... .. POeCeeorecosee Seneeves 0 LESsOSecesccvesooeeres 388,799 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sahitenieiiee to 

Fain Bah, WEB, cccocrccccecccccccoveccoseeccecsescess coccceccsece Secseesoes eeeseosbose 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,300,000)........... 839,156 08 

I cciviciitsindn shine tiaiaks ckastabiaddinetestvdis died chic kevadskedabunet 170,792 59 
Accrued interest on investments, Jamuary Ist, 1888... 2.6.0 6.6.65 ceeeeee cecceceeeeees 488,477 59—$79,91 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books. . . 3,167,528 68 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1888 ..... 
Aqgreperatass as follows: 


Approved losses in course of payment 





$83,079,845 85 


pasnbsahstnieetbescusebbdneronnbnsisceseeteoseenes $327,078 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, eté..............ccecceeeeee Séitncebuerekereneibinnengs ? 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).................esess 27,582 30 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............00.. cececececcccee euce 18,042 96 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...... Biche tmuddiatscietdsscccn ae $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 
quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 
aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 21st, 1887................. 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 
e ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 
DORR SE GRE GI sn cinsescncscaccicccccsscoscscz ° 


1,592,098 00— 70,399 740 00 





Steteesescasevestece 4,176,425 25 
se re I il iininvkcccscoccacascccsesnewscdeccdsrccacdc 1,785, 602 4 
DEDUCT— ~~ $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
iiccnseniccccsiaksntntncensacsbcebadekctkbaseavouicse pinemdinnaduends 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance 


5,315,720 83 
__ 52,886 73 


376,428,265 74 
osspeisd $6,651.580 11 


$83,079,845 85 





Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 

i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 

tine Fund).. %11,846,793 06 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522 


ame 


Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 


Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 2 ee oe eee 
















WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, HENRY TUCK, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, L. L. WHITER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 






















THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 








A. HUNTINGTON, M.D, 
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Old and Young. 


ARTIST AND FRIAR. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 








SHOULD you in Florence wander where 
The Past has hoarded riches rare— 
Paintings within whose perfect lines 
The kindling touch of genius shines, 
Statues throughout whose marble limbs 
A seeming life-bleod leaps and swims— 
Among the names recounted long 

With honor in enduring song, 

One will be heard where’er you go, 

The master’s—Michael Angelo. 


And you will hear another name 

Blown by the trumpet-blast of fame 
Through Christian lands. No hallsof art 
Bespeak the throbbings of his heart, 

But streets are vocal, and the square 
That heard his final martyr prayer. 

A rosary his fingers told, 

The cap he wore in cloisters old, 

Some blazoned books, are ali they show 
Of noble Fra Girolamo. 


Both long have bosomed in the clay, 

Yet both are living on to-day. 

Time hath no bondage of control 

O’er emanations of ti.e soul. 

The years have shown how well they 

wrought, 

Preserving still their priceless thought. 

One shaped in forms most fair to see, 

The other worked intangibly. 

The artist stands as first confessed, 

And yet the friar wrought the best. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
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TRAGALDABAS. 


FROMTHE SPANISH OF ANTONIO DE TRUEBA, 





BY ROLLO OGDEN, 


LESMES was a shepherd, tho no one 
would have guessed it from his name, as 
everybody who has read anything avout 
shepherds in the recognized classics knows 
that they are all named Nemoroso or 
Silvano or Batilo. If there was nothing 
pastoral about the name of Lesmes, still 
less was there about his person; for it is 
well understood that all regulation shep 
herds are neat and clean, are clever and 
musical, forever singing their own lyrics, 
and always in love, while Lesmes might 
have been matched against the world tor 
greasiness and stupidity, was a perfect 
ignoramus in music and poetry, and 
never showed the least sign of loving any- 
thing except eating. In one respect, 
however, Lesmes was true to the char- 
acter of ashepherd, besides, of course, 
spending his timewatching his flocks; and 
that was in being a quack doctor. Every 
one knows that the very flower and cream 
of quackery is to be found among shep- 
herds. 

The voice of the people, which is said 
to be the voice of God, had it that Les- 
mes could get the better of all kinds of 
disease; but I have the best of reasons for 
believing that the voice of the people lied 
like a rogue, and that it was consequently 
not the voice of God or anything of the 
kind. Lesmes had a most dreadful appe- 
tite, to which he owed the nickname of 
Tragaldabas,* by which he commonly 
went, and all his skill had not succeeded 
in conquering that disease, One winter 
his flock was attacked by some malady 
or other, and in a short time he had nota 
single sheep left alive. This calamity was 
doubly disastrous for poor Tragaldabas, 
since with his flock he lost all his patients, 
who had been accustomed to give him 
something toward taking the edge off his 
hunger. Those who had been in the 
habit of running to him with their bodily 
ailments now said, and with excellent 
sense, ‘‘ If Tragaldabas can’t cure his own 
sheep, what’s the use of our going to 
him? The result was that not a solitary 
patient sent for Tragaldabas after it leak- 
ed out that he could not cure the sheep. 

Tired out with his vain fight against 
hunger, Lesmes resolved to call Death to 
his aid, after the manner of fools when 
they become desperate through their folly. 

‘*Sefiora Death! Sefiora Death!” he 
began to shout; ‘‘ Sefora Death !” 

Suddenly he saw Death, who was just 
coming out of a neighboring tap-room, 

and was amusing herself by walking 
round one of those pools of stagnant wa- 





*A rough compound which might be translated 
* Beam-swallower.” 





ter which are often seen at the doors of 
the huts in country villages. 

‘What do you want, fellow, that 
makes you roar like that?’ Death asked 
him. 

‘I want you to do me the favor to 
make way with me as soon as possible, 
to put an end to my sufferings.” 

‘** Why on earth, then, didn’t you go to 
the hospital where I always am? But 
let’s see what’s happened to you.” 

**What has happened to me is that 
nothing happens to happen into my 
gullet.” 

**Ho, ho! So you’re something of a 
punster. It’s a bad taste. Then you 
called for me because you were hungry ?” 

‘** Precisely, and do you wonder?” 

** Of course I wonder.” 

‘And why 30?” 

**Because I ordinarily do my work 
with feasters, not with fasters.” 

‘*Tf I had been feasting I should not 
have called for you.” 

‘** Certainly not, for I should have come 
without your calling.” 

** Well, well, I don’t want to talk. Do 
me the favor to end my pain by breaking 
my neck with that stick you carry on 
your shoulder.” 

‘What stick? My seythe?”’ 

** Yes.” 

‘“*That scythe is simply my mark of 
office, and I never kill any one with that.” 

‘* What do you kill with, then?” 

“With a set of weapons much more 
efficient than this emblem—with poor 
physicians and with quacks, good or bad; 
with bad rulers and insubordinate sub- 
jects; with religious and political hypo- 
crites; with luxury; with books written 
for the wicked and for fools; with formal 
religion; with club life, which is sup- 
planting the life of the family; with the 
two or three thousand rascals in each 
country who presume to monopolize 
public affairs ”— 

**Oh, leave off your satires and dis- 
patch me quickly to the other world.” 

‘** Really, Iam anxious to gratify you, 
for you have done me many a good turn 

since you became a quack; but, to tell 
you the truth, I should like to have you 
stay here a while longer, to see if you 
won't be of service to me again.” 

‘*That’s a funny thing. If one may 
judge from your unwillingness to kill me 
you are not an advocate of capital pun- 
ishment.” 

‘*There’s some 
friend.” 

‘*Hang me if I understand it, tho.” 

‘* Why, it’s easy enough to understand. 
The good the dead can do me is trifling, 
for the exhalations with which they poi- 
son the air are of no account compared 
with what the living do for m2. In fact, 
one might almost say that if no one were 
to die, many more people would die.” 

‘Come, come, you are trying to make 
a fool of me with your paradoxes. Will 
you make an end of me, or not?” 

**T won't.” 

‘* But don’t you see that, in such case, 
I am going to die of hunger ?” 

‘*T will prevent you from dying.” 

** How ?” 

‘* By your eating.” 

‘* And how am I going to eat if I can’t 
earn a cent?” 

‘*T will make you able to earn as much 
as you want.” 

‘*In what way ?” 

‘* By making a doctor of you.” 

‘But I don’t know anything about 
medicine.” 

‘** That’s the very kind of doctors I like.” 

** And where is that kind ?” 

‘““Where? I don’t like to have that 
known.” 

“*T told you that you were trying to 
make a fool of me.” 

‘* You’re that already.” 

** Well, then’”— 

‘Then you’re the kind of man I like to 
have become a doctor; and that’s what 
you are to be.” 

‘* For gocdness sake, explain yourself!” 

**T will. When a person falls sick, I 
place myself at his side. If the disease is 
to be fatal, I take my stand at the head 
of the bed; but if not, at the foot. You 
must know that when the Creator gave 
me power to destroy his favorite work—I 


truth in that, my 


= 


mean man—he also gave me other 
powers less important.” 

‘* What powers are those ?” 

‘One of them is the power to remain 
invisible.” - 

** To the eyes of all?” 

“Tee” 

**I don’t believe that. Can’t the doc- 
tors see you?” 

‘* The doctors see me! You don’t know 
what you are talking about. But let us 
come back to your medicine.” 

‘** Say my quackery.” 

‘* Why so?” 

‘* Because I have no diploma, and shall 
be a quack, net a doctor.” : 

‘**They are the same thing. It is only 
ignorance and knowledge that are not 
the same. Well, then, as I was saying to 
you, I am invisible to everybody, but I 
will not be to you any longer. You will 
go to see a patient, and if you see me 
standing at the head of the bed, you will 
say that there is no hope, because you 
were called too late. The patient will 
die, and every one will say: ‘ What an 
eye Don Lesmes has! If he gives a man 
up, the whole faculty can’t save him!’ 
But if you see me at the foot of the bed, 
you will say that you will guaranty that 
the sick man will recover, even if you 
have found him half-dead. You will 
give him some drug or other, and when 
the patient gets well, all will say: ‘ This 
Don Lesmes can raise the dead!’ You 
will not have feet enough to make all the 
visits you are asked to, nor hands enough 
to pocket the money given you. Well, 
what do you think of my plan ?”’ 

**Tlike it amazingly. But a doubt oc- 
curs to me.” 

** What doubt ?” 

‘I cax’t believe that you are helping 

me on account of my good looks, and I 
should like to know what you are driving 
at in this.” 
‘*My motive is, in the first place, to pay 
a debt of gratitude, because, as I have al- 
ready told you, you did a great deal for 
me when you were a quack; and, in the 
second place, to get you toserve me some 
more.” 

** And how can I serve you?” 

‘IT willtell you. The doctors I like best 
are those who have a great reputation, 
provided their reputation is without rea- 
son, and you will be one of that kind.” 

‘*T don’t understand.” 

‘*You don’t understand anything, and 
that’s what I like in a doctor. When you 
have gained a great reputation you will 
be consulted by many people, sound and 
well, and you will make them sick by 
your nonsensical treatment.” 

‘* That’s where you are mistaken, since 
I will tell every one at whose side I don’t 
see you that he is not sick.” 

** Be careful never to do that.” 

** Why so?” 

‘** Because, if you do that, you will lose 
your reputation and your money.” 

‘*Ged forbid. I will not forget your 
advice.” 

‘* Altho itis the advice of Death it is 
salutary.” 

‘*Good. Now I'llsee if some fine prac- 
tice doesn’t come to me for this, and get 
me out of my scrape. Well, good-by, 
Sefiora Death.” 

‘* Good-by, Tragaldabas.” 

Lesmes started off for a town whose 
church steeple he could see in the dis- 
tance, and Death went to another village 
to scheme to have the doctor and the 
apothecary, who were friends of hers, 
made members of the Board of Health. 

When Tragaldabas arrived at the town 
he found the neighborhood in great ex- 
citement, men, women and children cry- 
ing like a lot of calves. He asked what 

was the matter, and learned that all the 
excitement and wailing were due to the 
fact that the mayor of the town was be- 
ing murdered by the doctors. And, in 
truth, the people had good reasons for 
idolizing the mayor, and for considering 
it a great calamity that God should take 
him to himself, for there are very few 
such mayors as he was. To obtain his 
election he had not had to get the voters 
drunk. He did not get up a banquet 
every day, in common with the council- 
ors, and charge it to the account of un- 





foreseen expenses. He did not put all 


fines into his own pocket, after giving the 
constable a share to shut his mouth. He 
actually knew how to read. He did not 
get control of all the business of the vil- 
lage as a silent partner; and, finally, he 
did not deposit the public funds with a 
friend of his who gave him the key of 
the safe every night. Tell me, then, in 
the light of all this, if I am not right in 
saying that there are very few such may- 
ors as he was. 

‘*Here’s a job for me already,” said 
Tragaldabas to himself. ‘If I go to see 
the mayor, and cure him, Iam a made 
man.” 

He went straight to the house of the 
sick man, and asked permission of the 
constable, who was acting as door-keeper, 
to go inside. It should be said that the 
constable was the only one in town who 
could not abide the mayor, and this for 
the simple reason that he would not turn 
over to him his share of the fines, as all 
his predecessors had done ; for the mayor 
imposed but few fines, and when he did 
so put them all into the public treasury. 

‘* What do you want to go in for?” the 
constable asked Lesmes, 

‘** To see the sick man.” 

‘“‘That is to say you want to finish 
him.” 

** What should I want to kill him for?” 

‘*A man who kills his animals will cer- 
tainly kill the mayor.” 

‘*Impudence !” exclaimed Lesmes, en- 
raged at theinsulting words of the con- 
stable. He pushed on into the bedroom 
of the sick man, and the constable did 
not prevent him fora reason to be men- 
tioned farther on. At the head of the 
bed wasstanding one of the most famous 
physicians of the whole region, and Les- 
mes was afraid, for a moment, that he 
was Death herself, as he had heard that 
she often disguised hersetf as a doctor; 
but very quicky his fear was changed into 
joy, when he glanced at the foot of the 
bed and saw Death standing there. 
‘*What are you bringing here?” the 
mayor’s wife asked Lesmes, a woman, by 
the way, with a very fair pair of whisk- 
ers. 

«‘T have come to restore the mayor to 
health,” was the reply. 

‘‘The mayor,” said the physician, 
greatly irritated, ‘can only trust in God 
and medical skill for his health.” 

‘‘Well, with the aid of God and of 
medical skill Iam going to restore him.” 

** Medical skill! You?” said the doc-. 
tor, with a broad grin, 

‘* Certainly.” 

Altho the situation was far from laugh- 
able, the whole company, including the 
mayor's wife, were almost bursting with 
laughter atthe sight of that stupid dolt 
imagining that he could restore a person 
atthe point of death, given up by the 
most skillful physicians. The constable, 
hearing tae dispute, had entered the bed- 
room, and, as he was anxious to have tne 
mayor walk the plank as soon as possi- 
ble, and thought that Tragaldabas was 
just the man to dispatch him promptly, 
which was the reason that he had not 
withstood the entrance of the quack, put 
in a word in favor of the latter, saying in 
a low voice to the mayor’s wife, who, I 
repeat, had a very fair pair of whiskers: 
*“Sefiora, get rid of these doctors the 
quickest way you can, for they are the 
ones who are murdering the mayor; they 
are angry at him because they scarcely 
have any more patients since he had all 
the poisonous filth cleaned out of the 
neighborhood.” 

Tne mayor’s wife was a credulous per- 
son, as almost all women are, which is an 
excellent thing for us male rogues, and 
believed the constable at once. 

‘*]T think,” she said to the doctor, ‘* that 
if Lesmes maintains that he can help my 
husband, we ought to put the sick man 
into his hands.” 

‘*Sefiora,” exclaimed the doctor, 
startled at the credulity of the mayor’s 
wife, ‘‘ are you joking, or have you gone 
crazy ?” 

‘Neither one nor the other. You and 
your colleagues have given up my hus- 
band for dead; this man says that he 
will undertake to restore him, and I want 
to see if he can do it, since, in any case, 





my husband can’t more than die.” 
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On hearing this, the doctor rushed for 
the door as if a rocket had been set off 
at his coat-tails. At the door of the house 
many of the villagers were gathered, 
awaiting with the greatest anxiety re- 
ports from the sick man, and at sight of 
the doctor all ran to ask him the news. 

‘‘He is as good as dead,” answered the 
doctor, continuing his flight; ‘‘for that 
brute of a Tragaldabas is giving him the 
finishing blow.” 

The wailing of the neighbors was enough 
to crack the very stones, and in the midst 
of the general lament voices were heard 
crying out “ Kill that Tragaldabas.” 

As soon as the doctor had gone, Lesmes 
looked toward Death, as if to ask her if 
he had done well, and perceived that she 
had withdrawn quite a space from the 
sick man, after the doctor’s departure, 
and that she was giving him signs of 
approval. Lesmes, all the while growing 
more cheerful and confident, touched 
the abdomen of the sick man, pulled 
down some cobwebs from the ceiling, put 
them upon the eyelids of the mayor, and 
the latter, who had been unconscious for 
along time, soon gave signs of coming 
to his senses. 

‘* You see, friends,” exclaimed Tragalda- 
bas, embracing, in the the transport of 
his joy, the mayor’s wife, who, I repeat, 
had a very fair pair of whiskers. 

At that moment the mayor completely 
came to himself, and said: ‘Oh, ’m 
covered with cobwebs, oh, I see some one 
kissing my wife!” And when he raised 
his hand to his eyes, and found that, in 
fact, there were cobwebs on them and on 
his face, he turned over and fell into a 
calm sleep. In a few minutes he was 
snoring like a pig, and the people, as- 
sured by his snores that he was out of 
danger, wept for joy, and hastened to get 
up a subscription to give a fitting reward 
to the one who had saved the popular 
mayor, a subscription which set Lesmes 
up in fine style, so much so that he soon 


appeared highly respectable, and wrote 


Don before his name. 

The cure of the well-known mayor had 
given Don Lesmes a tremendous reputa- 
tion, which increased like foam with the 
remarkable proofs of skill which the for- 
mer shepherd gave every day. If he 
said, *‘ This patient will die,” die he did, 
altho his sickness might be only a flea- 
bite; and if, on the other hand, he said, 
‘‘ This patient will get well,” so in fact it 
turned out, even if his sickness had been 
caused by the bite of a rattlesnake. 

The story goes (and certainly I should 
never mention it if it were not told so of- 
ten), that acertain person once summoned 
a doctor, and informed him that he was 
sick, tho he could not tell what was the 
matter with him, since he had no pain. 

‘‘ The strangest thing about this sick- 
ness,” he added, ‘* is that I feel well, sleep 
well, and eat well.” 

‘* Don’t you be alarmed about that,” re- 
plied the doctor; ‘‘ for we will soon rid 
you of all those symptoms.” 

And in fact, what with bed and medi- 
cine, diet and rubbings, he did get rid of 
all that; that is to say, his good feelings, 
sleep and appetite. 

Don Lesmes was frequently called in by 
persons at whose side he did not see Death, 
from which he inferred that he had been 
summoned to cure an imaginary illness. 
In spite of the advice which Death had 
given him, not to undeceive such patients, 
at first he did it, for he was very reluctant 
not to. But he soon had to abandon that 
system. The supposed sufferers whom he 
would not undertake to cure because they 
did not need it, hustled him off ina rage 
saying that he was a brute who knew 
nothing whatever about disease, and be- 
stowed their money upon another doctor 
who would drug them to their heart’s con- 
tent. In view of this, Don Lesmes de- 
cided to adopt the counsel of Death, rid- 
ding his patients, like the doctor of the 
story, of their comfortable feelings, of 
their good sleep and appetite, by dint of 
keeping them in bed, dosing them with 
medicines, giving them nothing to eat, 
and rubbing them mercilessly. 

I repeat that the fame of Don Lesmes 
increased like foam. The doctors were, 
of course, furious to find that a mere up- 
start in the profession was not leaving 


them a cent, and threatened to go before 
the medical licenser to get him to put a 
stop to the tricks of Don Lesmes; but the 
joke of it was that in that country there 
was no such person as a medical licenser, 
since the practice of medicine was en- 
tirely free. 

“That a sick man” they exclaimed 
‘should be such a fool as to callin a farrier 
instead of a doctor, and should choke him- 
self an the farrier’s doses! Well, the fool 
suffer sfor it. Of course,if such a barbarous 
and belated country as Africa permits 
quacks to practice without a license, our 
free and civilized land could do no less !” 

Yet in spite of his great reputation and 
his large practice, Tragaldabas was not 
earning enough to appease his fearful 
hunger, which had always been almost 
enough to kill him, and kept increasing 
all the time so as to be fairly insatiable. 

“It is allin vain,” said Don Lesmes to 
himself, ‘*To eat and drink as I want to 
would require an income of ten thousand 
dollars a year, while I am not getting half 
that sum, even thol resort to tricks and 
deceive those who think themselves sick 
when they are not. It isclear to me chat 
if I don’t have the luck to get appointed 
physician to some king, prince, or great 
lord, I shall never get my fill.” 

It happened about that time that the 
king fell dangerously sick. The doctors 
of the court were not able to relieve him, 
try as they might. The fame of Don 
Lesmes had already reached the court; 
for an undeserved reputation has four 
wings, while a merited one has but one 
wing and the stump of another. There 
was no lack of people to advise his Ma- 
jesty to have Lesmes called, a thing 
which made the court doctors green with 
rage and envy, since they said, with the 
severest logic: ‘‘ It is certain that we can- 
not save the king; but if, by any chance, 
this fellow knows more than we, and 
should save him, what would become of 
us ?” 

When Don Lesmes received word that 
the king wanted him, he was afraid he 
would die of joy; but, not seeing Death 
anywhere about, he calmed himself, and 
began his journey to the court, saying: ‘‘I 
am going to the court, and it will bea 
miracle if Ican’t find there enough to 
satisfy my hunger, for really, there is 
nothing like the income of a nation to 
gratify one’s appetite.” 

By the time that Tragaldabas arrived 
at the court no one would have wagered 
a cent that the king would get well. The 
king was very much loved by his people, 
but the nobility, tho not all, of course. 
were highly offended when they heard 
the rumor that a doctor had just arrived 
who would probably be able to save the 
king. This was because they had already 
arranged their fine clothes for the time 
of his Majesty’s burial, and for the coro- 
nation of his successor. What! You say 
this is unlikely, and that I have very lit- 
tle knowledge of human nature? Well, 
I will tell you a story. You must have 
heard much and often of the Sefiora de 
Lopez, well known in the most select so- 
ciety of Madrid for her wealth and be- 
nevolence, of which nctices are often seen 
in the newspapers. Weil, one morning 
when Madrid was almost depopulated, as 
all the inhabitants had gone out to see a 
criminal’s windpipe squeezed (an opera- 
tion which must be extremely interesting 
and amusing, when the people who ought 
to be the most cultured in Spain are de- 
lighted to witness it) I learned, just as I 
reached that elegant and charitable lady’s 
door, that the criminal had been pardoned 
by Queen Isabella, and as I saw the 
Sefiora de Lopez at the very moment de- 
scending her staircase, glittering in her 
elegant dress, and radiant with beauty, I 
ventured to say to her: *‘ Sefiora, do not 
trouble yourself to go out, for the queen 
has pardoned the criminal. And the 
Sefiora de Lopez, making a gesture as if 
she could swallow the queen, went in 
again, exclaiming, ‘* How exasperating !” 

When Don Lesmes entered the royal 
chamber his legs trembled beneath him, 
so fearful was he that heshould see Death 
standing at the head of the august pa- 
tient, in which case, as sure as the Gos- 
pel, ke would have been in an awful 





scrape. Nor were his fears unfounded ; 


for scarcely had he entered when he saw 
Death, crouched at the head of the bed 
hke a cat beside a hole ready to pounce 
upon a mouse. The heart of Don Lesmes 
fell to his feet at the sight ; but, conquer- 
ing his alarm a little, he sudaeuly had a 
brilliant idea, such as hunger, his insep- 
arable companion, often inspires. 

‘“* How does your Majesty feel?” he in- 
quired of the king. 

‘Sick, terribly sick,” replied the pa- 
tientina fury. ‘‘ You must hurry and 
relieve me a little, for if you don’t it 
will seon be all up with me.” 

“Have a little patience, your Majesty, 
and all will go well, if no accident hap- 
pens. Order four porters to come here 
immediately.” 

‘‘What nonsense are you about, fellow?” 
exclaimed the king, greatly startled. 

‘*No nonsense at all. Let the four por- 
ters come, I say.” 

Four porters promptly appeared in the 
chamber. 

‘Pick up that bed.” Don Lesmes said 
to them, ‘‘and turn it around—I mean put- 
ting the head where the foot is now, and 
the foot where the head is.” 

The porters did so, and Death found 
herself, without knowing how or when, 
at the foot of the bed instead of at the 
head. Don Lesmes looked at her trium- 
phantly, and saw from her gestures that 
she was saying: ‘*Friend, you have played 
me a trick that I didn’t expect from you.” 
Don Lesmes placed his hand upon his 
stomach, as if to say: ‘‘Pardon me, 
Sefiora, for it is hunger which has sharp- 
ened my mind and hardened my heart.” 
Death was going to send word to her 
Chief to see if she would be permitted to 
block Lesmes’s game by going back to 
the head of the sick man’s bed; but she 
gave that up, struck bya bright thought 
which she had, in her turn, when Tragal- 
dabas touched his stomach. It was also 
hunger that inspired Death with that 
idea, since she always is hungering after 
flesh. 

‘‘Do you know,” said the royal patient, 
“that I feel very much better since my 
bed has been turned around? It is true 
that we kings are so accustomed to turn 
everything upside down”— 

‘* What, did your Majesty think that I 
didn’t know where the shoe pinches a 
king? It isonthe foot of the parasites 

who walk by his side.” 

‘‘And the strangest part of it is that we 
and the people limp, and they walk so 
finely.” 

‘Your Majesty must leave off talking. 
Let them bring here some frizzled ham 
and a half-pint of good Valdepefas.” 

‘* But aren’t you afraid they will do me 
harm ?” 

‘‘Harm from ham and wine? Don’t 
talk nonsense, your Majesty. Tocon- 
vince your Majesty that they do no harm, 
I will eat and drink of them myself.” 

** Yes, but ’— 

‘*No buts about it. To prove that my 
medicine is not harmful, I taste of it my- 
self before my patient, and that is what 
Iam going to do now, and the whole 
thing will be settled.” 

‘* But, since you are not sick "— 

“To be sure I am. not; but, on the 
other hand, your Majesty is to eat only a 
morsel of the ham, and drink a sip of the 
wine, while Iam going after both like a 
cannon-ball.” 

‘‘ Well, then, let the ham be brought, 
and I will take some, without compelling 
you to taste it first.” 

‘‘ Without my tasting it? What I prom- 
ise I perform. Why, that is all that is 
lacking, friend! With your Majesty’s per- 
mission, I will go to the dining-room, and 
until I have filled myself up tothe throat 
with ham and wine I shall not allow your 
Majesty to have your share. In order 
to have medicines do good, they must 
be taken with faith; and to give your 
Majesty faith in what I have ordered, the 
best thing is to let you see how much 
good it does me.” 

Tragaldabas went down to the dining- 
room, and so filled himself with ham and 
wine that all thought he was going to 
burst. Then he carried up a share to the 
king, who stowed it away with all the 
more confidence when he saw the doctor 





happier than a cricket and redder than a 





tomato. Don Lesmes just then remem- 

bered Death, whom he had forgotten en- 

tirely while he was eating, a common 

thing with gluttons, and lcok about tho 

he did in all parts of the royal chamber 

he could not see her, a conclusive proof 

that the king was going to get well, In 

a few days, in fact, the king was com- 

pletely recovered from his alarming ill- 

ness, and assigned Don Lesmes a pension 

of ten thousand dollars a year for life, 

asareward for the immense service he 
had rendered. 

On account of the astonishing ease 
with which Don Lesmes had cured the 
king when at the very point of death, he 
was fairly flooded with practice, since, of 
course, what had so greatly benefited the 
king could not help benefiting his flatter- 
ers. The Berro Fountain is almost the 
worst in Madrid, or the country round 
about; for its waters, altho abundant, 
clear and fresh, are so hard that, in order 
to use them with comfort, one must have 
one of two things—either a cast-iron 
stomach, or the habit of drinking water 
of that kind. Yet this fountain is re- 
garded, notwithstanding, as the best in 
the city and neighborhood, for the sole 
reason that the king uses it. When 
Charles III came to Madrid, accustomed 
as he was to the water of Naples, which is 
hard, he took a dislike to the water of 
Madrid, which is soft. Water was sought 
for as like as possible to that of Naples, 
and when the king had tried the Berro 
Fountain and liked the water, he decided 
to use that; and since that time the palace 
has been supplied from that source. Then 
the public, seeing every day the Berro 
water carried to the palace in costly ves- 
sels (the former bad reputation of that 
fountain proving that, in the Court, it is 
obscurity and not real merit that is a dis- 
advantage), the public made up its mind 
that the Fountain Berre was the best on 
earth. And the same public, seeing Don 
Lesmes driven every day to the palace in 
elegant carriages, concluded that Don 
Lesmes was the best doctor on earth. eIn 
spite of this, however, Tragaldabas did 
not get enough from his practice to con- 
quer his hunger, which grew every day 
more and more ferocious. 

‘It is clear,” said Don Lesmes to him- 
self, ‘that I shall not get my fill before 
the day I am paid the first monthly in- 
stallment of my pension. When that 
day comes, I swear to Bacchus I'll have a 
good stuffing.” 

A thing which troubled Don Lesmes, 
however, was the thought of Death; for 
he was not such a fool as not to suspect 
that she was preparing some trap in re- 
venge for the scurvy trick he had played 
her in the palace. Some who saw her in 
the hotels, tap-rooms, gambling-rooms, 
etc., which were the places most fre- 
quented by her, observed that whenever 
she heard any one speak of Don Lesmes 
she would immediately become furious, 
and then would smileina sinister manner 
as if tosay: ‘‘Just you leave Tragaldabas to 
me, and sooner or later I will square all 
my accounts with him.” 

At last the great day arrived—the day 
when Lesmes receive the first monthly 
installment of his pension. On that day 
he went off and gorged himself so fright- 
fully that he suffocated himself before he 
could get up from the table; and, as his 
eyes were closing for the last time, he 
saw Death at his side, who said to him in 
a voice which was enough to kill a horse: 
** Did you think, you wretched dolt, that 
doctors can trifle with Death? Well, you 
were mightily mistaken, for it is only 
with Life that doctors can trifle.” 

The moral of this story, in which 
Death has lost no opportunity of a fliag 
at doctors, is that doctors of the right 
kind are not at all to the taste of Death, 
and, consequently, are among the most 
useful of men. So then, Messrs. Doctors, 
let us see if you will be properly grateful, 
and exert yourselves to aid the author of 
this story, who is the people. For my 
part, I declare that, if God had given me 
a whit of the grace and malice which are 
necessary in satire, I would surely em ploy 
it in satirizmg the quack professionals, 
who are even more numerous than the 
professional quacks. 





RYE, N. Y. 
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HOW THEY WAKE UP. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 








THE flowers were soundly sleeping; 
A wind blew up so chill; 

But soon the sun came peeping, 
On tip-toe, o’er the hill. 

And it’s ‘‘ Wake up, now, my pretties,” 
Warm sunbeams softly said, 

“Or the birds will catch you napping— 
Wake up, each sleepy head !”’ 


Pale lilies bow sedately; 
Meek violets nod and glance; 

Proud roses bend, so stately; 
Wee daisies fairly dance; 

With dewy eyes a-twinkle, 
Pink clover buds look up, 

And join in merry curtesies 
Pansy and buttercup. 


** Dear sun, good-morning to you !” 
A thousand sweet lips say; 
“Oh! very well we knew you, 
Tho long you’ve been away.”’ 
And a little brook laughed softly, 
By rock and moss and tree, 
As it ran to tell the meadows 
How polite the flowers could be ! 
New YORK City. 


_ 
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A WAIF FROM THE SEA. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 








A BARE-FOOTED girl, apparently about 
eleven or twelve years old, sun-burned 
and with her black locks falling in wavy 
masses half-way down her back, stood 
twirling her sun-bonnet by the strings 
and digging her right toe in the sand, as 
she answered the question put to her 
about the road to Ludlam Farm. Look- 
ing down as she spoke, she cast but one 
upward glance at the tall and handsome 
stranger who had inquired his way, and 
then her long lashes drooped over her 
cheek as before. The young man ob- 
served that the hands and feet, tanned by 
exposure, were small and well-shaped, 
and the form of the girl, tho hidden 
somewhat by a loose and ill-fitting calico 
gown, was slender, and bade fair to grow 
with womanhood into a collection of 
curves. This he observed, and then for- 
got all about it. The ‘‘ That’s it, jest over 
yander,” of the girl, conveyed all the in- 
formation he sought, and he went on to 
the farm-house. He had walked a mile 
from the wayside inn, at which the 
creaky old square-bodied stage-wagon 
had deposited him, and from which his 
luggage was to be brought later in the 
day by the farmer’s hired man. 

A tall, raw-boned farmer, with a red 
face, looking as tho its skin had been 
colored by the sun from without and 
apple-jack from within, rose from a 
hickery-bottom chair on the veranda, and 
extending his curved length, greeted the 
new-comer: 

** Good mawn’! 
come from Philadelphy, I s’pose. 
gentleman that’s to board ye.” 

**T believe you are right,” said the 
other. ‘“‘I am Mr. Felix De Spenser. 
You are”— 

** Dispenser Ludlam,” said the farmer, 
hitching a little his tow overalls, which, 
being supported by a solitary suspender, 
had a trick of continually shifting too 
much to one side. 

**De Spenser,” said Felix, with an 
amused smile. ‘‘ Named after some con- 
nection of the family, doubtless. Possibly 

we may claim kindred.” 

**’S not edzacly that,” replied the farm- 
er. ‘* Yousee the way I got the name was 
this. Jest afore I was bawn, a cirkit-rider 
of the Methodis’ persuasion kem to these 
parts. "T was a long cirkit, an’ we didn’t 
hev a chance to hear the Gospill preached 
more’n once in two months, and people 
turned out strong to hear him. He was 
great in discourse. But he nuvver used 
God’s name—nuvver. He allus got round 
it some way. He’d talk of Divine Provi- 
dence, and setch. Most frequently he’d 
speak of the Supreme Dispenser of Boun- 
ties. That kinder tickled Father, an’ 
when I was bawn, he had me baptized 
Dispenser.” 

Felix De Spenser, who was about thirty 
years of age, rich, courteous, polished 
and traveled, nodded his thanks for the 
information. It was curious. He thought 
this quaint, queer New Jersey farmer to 


You’re the man that’s 
I'm the 


tall, gaunt and angular, neat in person 
and sharp of tongue, came in due time 
and showed him to his chamber, where 
his trunks and traps were soon after dis- 
posed. He had been ailing a little, ‘‘ run 
down,” his physician said, and ordered 
him to go down to the sea-coast and rough 
it, hunt, fish and board at some farmer’s 
house. Hence, this temporary domicilia- 
tion in the Ludlam homestead. 

In the evening, as they sat at supper— 
and avery good farmer supper it was, 
for Mrs. Ludlam was a capital cook—De 
Spenser observed that the young girl he 
had met in the morning, shod and sleeked 
up a little, waited at table. Mrs. Ludlam 
addressed her as ‘* You Loosyah,” but in 
kindly tones. She could not bea daugh- 
ter. Her featuresand form bore no re- 
semblance to those of the Ludlams. 
A hired girl, probably. She was 
deft and quick, and _ fetched and 
carried dishes with an ease and grace 
that seemed born of Nature rather than 
practice. Her complexion was rather 
dark, but thin, and a fixed gaze would 
bring the blood to it ma rush. Her eyes 
were large, dark and lustrous. A singu- 
lar child, and out of place with her sur- 
roundings, thought De Spenser to himself. 
The hunting and fishing were excel- 
lent,and Philip enjoyed both. The sea 
air worked wonders on him, and the 
coarse, but well-cooked fare agreed with 
him also. And when three months had 
passed, Felix De Spenser was a “ used-up 
man” no ijonger, and felt that he had a 
new interest in, and a new grip on life. 
He became a favorite with the Lud- 
lams, who at first had feared that their 
boarder, as a man of ample means, would 
put on “‘cityfied airs,” and be hard to 
please. But they soon dismissed this 
feeling. On rainy days when out-door 
sport was impracticable, of evenings, and 
on Sundays, their guest would sit and 
talk in an unaffected way. 

The Ludlam homestead stood upon a 
piece of rising ground about four hundred 
feet from high-tide mark. About a half- 
mile outthere was along shoal of sand, 
nearly covered in very high tides, which 
sheltered the inner beach from the effect 
of storms. As they were seated on the 
veranda one day, he and the farmer, 
and both looking seaward, De Spenser 
spoke of this barrier. 

‘‘ Yaes,” said Ludlam, dusting the 
ashes from his pipe, and preparing to re- 
fill it—** yaes—jes’ so. But it only filled 
up out yander within the last four year. 
Afore that ther’ was a gap about a quarter 
of a mile wide, an’ in astorm the waves ’d 
come nigh up tothe house. A dangerous 
place too, for many a vessel’s been sucked 
in there, the water comin’ in like a big 
mill-sluice. That’s how we got Loosyah.” 

“Ah! how?” 

‘* Wael, you see,” said Ludlam, relight- 
ing his pipe, and talking in the intervals 
of the puffs, “it’s nigh to twelve years 
ago, when we lost our little Josiah, the 
only child we uvver had, an’ we buried 
him the nex’ day. You know we don’t 
keep our dead long here. That same 
afternoon there kem up one of the most 
tur’ble storms uvver I seed, an’ it blowed, 
an’ it blowed all that night. Nex’ mawn’ 
we seed a vessel had struck on one side 
of the inlet. She wasa morfydite brig, 
but she had nary mast standin’, an’ the 
starn of her was stove in an’ smashed. 
Ther’ was no sign of life on her, but the 
shore inside was just kivered with boats 
an’ lemon boxes an’ lemons an’ dead 
bodies. Down kem the whole neighbor- 
hood. Ther’ was no life-service station 
nigh us then, an’ a wrack, when she bust- 
ed up, supplied uvrybody. Not but it’s 
agin law, an’ uain’t right nohow; but 
whenuvvertheonderwriters’ men gothere, 
pooty nigh all the borls an’ boxes that 
kem to shore ‘d be missin’, I seed a spar 
with somethin’ tied onto it, most up to 
the beach, an’ I waded out. The dead 
body of a woman was lashed to it, but 
right on top wasa big bundle tied. I cut 
the cord that fassent it, an’ brought it to 
shore. Si Bateman was jes’ behind, an’ 
he cried sheers; but when I opened the 
top, an’ ther’ was a baby alive, he said I 
could take my half an’ hissen too. I tuck 
it to the house, an’ Ketury was mighty 





be a fine subject for study. Mrs, Ludlam, 


‘* And that was Loosyah ?” 
‘* Jes’ so. When we come to look at the 
child, an’ into the bundle, we were struck. 
The baby’s onderdress was of the finest 
linen, and it was jes’ kivered with lace, 
an’ silk, an’ velvet, till it was a sight. 
Ketury has the things all locked away up- 
stairs. But when we opent the bundle, 
ther’ was a fine woolen shawl, an’ a puss, 
heavy. It had in it about two pouns’ 
weight of outlandish gold quine. Ther’ 
was a box, kivered with morocco, an’ in- 
side of it a lot of pooty bits o’ cut glass, 
sot into somethin’ that looked almost like 
rael goold. They weren’t of no account, 
but we kep’ them too. Well, the town- 
ship committee agreed with me that I was 
to adopt the child, an’ the court appynted 
me trustee of the property. An’ she’s 
been with us uvver since, an’ we look upon 
her as our own.” 
** But the woman ?” 
‘*T guess she was the mother. She 
was dressed fine, an’ was young, an’ 
Loosyah as she grows appears to favor 
her some. Her linen was marked Loosyah 
Ruspoleye, an’ so was the child’s. One of 
the dead men had U. R. on his shirt, an’ 
some said he was the woman’s husband, 
an’ some said he wasn’t—jes’ as if any one 
knowed. If you’re curus about the things, 
Ketury’s up-stairs, an’ ’d leave show ’em 
az not.” 
De Spenser’s curiosity was excited, 
and he went up-stairs with Ludlam. The 
bureau drawer was unlocked and the 
things brought out and examined. The 
child’s dress was one worn only by one 
‘‘born in the purple.” It was costly. The 
lace-trimmed linen undergarment was 
marked ‘‘Lucia Ruspoli.” 
‘** An’ here,” said Mrs. Ludlam, opening 
acasket, ‘‘air the ornamence.” 
There lay, on the stained velvet lining, 
necklace, ear-rings and bracelets. 
De Spenser started in surprise.’ 
‘*‘Wait here,” he said; ‘‘I will return in 
a moment.” 
He came back with asmall file, part of- 
his hunting implements, and at once ap- 
plied it to ome of the stones. 
‘*Not paste,” he said. ‘These are dia- 
monds, and appear to be of the finest 
water.” 
‘* Rael dimunts !” cried the couple, in a 
breath. 
‘* Beyond doubt. You have lost the 
girl a deal of money in the way of inter- 
est by not turning these into money and 
investing it for her benefit. But they are 
a small fortune of themselves,” 
‘“Why,” said Ludlam, when I was 
pynted to take charge of Loosyah’s prop- 
erty the ’praisers said these were glass 
an’ brass, an’ sot em down in the in- 
ventory at a dollar. Rael dimunts? 
You're sure? Worth a thousan’ dollars; 
mebbe.” 
** At a rough guess I should say a great 
many timesas much. Take them to Phil- 
adelphia or New York ; sell them at once 
and invest the money for your ward,” 
It was quite evident to the young man 
that Lucia was the child of wealthy peo- 
ple. The name was a good one, but he 
noted that it lacked the prefix which 
marked nobility. Probably nota scion of 
the princely house, but of some other, 
without rank, but with means. There 
was aspice of romance about it, but the 
mystery surrounding the child was not 
likely to be solved. What had driven a 
couple so well off to take passage ina 
mere fruit vessel? He stood there, casket 
in hand, reflecting on this, when a strong, 
rich soprano voice from the kitchen be- 
low sang the first verse of the old hymn, 
“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 
The volume of sound poured in the open 
door, and Felix stood there entranced. 
‘‘That’s Loosyah,”’ said Mrs. Ludlam. 
“She’s in ofte of her singin’ spells, an’ 
I've got to stop her.” 
‘*Stay!” cried De Spenser, laying a de- 
taining hand on the woman’s arm, “I 
want to hear her.” 
The hymn was sung through. Then, 
after a moment’s pause, there came up 
distinct, sweet and with pathetic intona- 
tion, 
“Way down upon the S'’wanee ribber !” 
““T’ve got to stop her now,” said Mrs. 
Ludlam; ‘‘ when she sings that, she jes’ 


And the woman left the room for the 
kitchen. 

‘*Who taught her to sing?’ inquired 
De Spenser. 

** Nobody,” was Ludlam’s reply. 
come nateral like.” 

‘““She has a wonderful organ for a 
child,” said De Spenser. 

**Onan ?” 

‘*T mean that she has a sweet and pow- 
erful voice, of great natural compass. 
With training, and years, she would make 
a great vocalist.” 

‘‘Them singin’ women make heaps of 
money, don’t they !” 

‘““A great singer is sure of fame and 
fortune,” replied Felix, ‘‘ But it requires 
education. The labor is great, and the 
training is costly.” 

‘* Wael,” said Ludlam, “I’ve got to 
think about it. Loosyah won’t be poor. 
That gold was sold during the war, an’ 
put into a mortgage, an’ the hull’s got up 
to nigh onto fifteen hunderd dollars. 
Then them diments may cme to suthin’; 
an’ she’]l git the Ludlam farm some day, 
an’ some bonds. But if there’s a heap of 
money in the voice—I—dunno.” 

Mrs. Ludlam came back, and reported: 
‘*Loosyah is a sort o’ quiet now. I jes’ 
stopped her in time. She allus breaks 
down when she comes to the end of the 
tune, an’ cries fit to break her heart.” 

De Spenser had a long conference with 
the farmer and his wife about Lucia. 
He advised the disposition of the dia- 
monds, under the advice and sanction of 
Ludlam’s lawyers, and the investment of 
the proceeds in bond and mortgage, or 
other safe securities, for the girl’s bene- 
fit. He also advised that she be sent to 
the city to school, concurrent with her 
musical education. 

‘“‘Why,” rejoined Ludlam, ‘‘she kin read, 
write an’ cipher now, and it'll cost sights 
o’ money to send her to boardin’-school.” 
Asa preliminary matter it was finally 
arranged that Ludlam should take the 
jewels to Philadelphia, without letting 
any one but his legal adviser know his 
errand. There he was to meet with Felix 
who would put him in the way of a buyer. 
Immediately on his return, Felix called 
on his sister, Mrs. Paige, a childless widow 
with a comfortable dower, and older than 
himself. He gave her Lucia’s history, 
and spoke enthusiastically of her vocal 
power. 

‘“*A sort of black swan, by your ac- 
count,” was her comment. ‘ But what 
do you intend to do, Felix? Educate her 
with a view to matrimony when she 
grows up, to find her in love with some 
younger man?” 

‘*Nonsense, Clara, my marrying days 
are past, as you know, or ought to know. 
Lena Graham cured me of all that. All 
women are alike—no, not all. There are 
you, and there was our mother, but as for 
the rest—pah !” 

‘“‘Vastly polite, I must say, to allow 
any exception. I might parody you, and 
declare the same thing about all men, ex- 
cepting you and father and the late Mr. 
Paige of whom you were almost as fond 
asI; but I make no sweeping statements, 
But, to come back to our sheep. You are 
a good judge of music, and if you think 
this child’s voice to be so remarkable, 
something ought to be done. She is of 
good stock, you think?” 

‘*‘T am not sure. The Ruspolis are a 
princely family of Italy, with a Spanish 
branch of high rank, grandees and all 
that ; but I scarcely think she belongs to 
them. But I can find out. I know an 
advocate at Rome, a sort of Dryasdust, 
who knows all about everybody ; and I 
shall write and get him to make inquiry. 
In the mean while I’ll get the Ludlams 
to bring her here, and you can judge of 
her for yourself.” 

‘Very good. You were speaking of 
LenaGraham. You know she is a widow?” 

‘““No, Since when?” 

‘“‘Shortly after you went to the sea- 
shore. Old Graham left her everything.” 

‘* So she got her price.” 

‘* She is in half-mourning already, and 
is putting on girlish airs, angling for a 
fish. She asked me particularly after 
you, and spoke of you as *that dear, de- 
lighiful Felix De Spenser.’ So look out.” 
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world, and my life depended on imme- 
diate marriage, I’d face the hangman in 
preference.” 

Ludlam came to the town with the 
jewels, bringing his lawyer with him, 
and Lucia, who was rather appalled at 
the city, which was newtoher. After 
consultation the jewels were appraised 
by sworn experts, and a well-known 
dealer took them at the valuation. His 
promptness was through a note from De 
Spenser : ‘‘I will pay you a fair commis- 
sion for them over the valuation, no mat- 
ter what it may be.” Soin a short time 
De Spenser became their owner, at the 
price of twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

That day he visited his sister and dis- 
played his possession. 

‘* Beautiful !” cried Mrs. Paige; ‘‘ they 
are lovely. But what do you want with 
them, Felix? Is Lena Graham”— 

‘* Bother Lena Graham! You had bet- 
ter send them for safe keeping with your 
others. They are yours on one condition. 
You are none too rich. Keep and use 
them on occasions, but return them to 
me on demand, on the payment of twen- 
ty-eight thousand dollars.” 

‘*Oh, you dear, princely, extravagant 
boy! Of course, I consent to that—who 
wouldn’t? But does it mean that Iam 
to do something in return?” 

**Well—yes. You see, it will never do 
to send this child, who is in town now 
with her foster-father, to a boarding- 
school without some preliminary school- 
ing, especially in manner. She is a dia- 
mond in the rough. Let her go to school 
a while from your house, and you can 
lick her into shape.” 

“Till try, Felix. I never refused you 
anything. If I like her, all well. If not, 
even the diamonds”— 

‘*Oh, you will. I know you will.” 

And Felix was right. His sister was 
captivated by those large, liquid eyes and 
that wonderful voice, and devoted herself 
with assiduity and zeal to her new charge. 
Lucia was raw, but not awkward, and 
she was docile and industrious. She 
showed attachment very soon to Mrs. 
Paige. 

The inquiries instituted at Rome, to 
which De Spenser had sent a summary of 
the facts, brought out some interesting 
points. ‘U. R.” was probably Ugo Rus- 
poli, or rather, Don Ugodi Ruspoli—the 
members of the family wearing the Span- 
ish prefix—a younger son. There was a 
usurer in Rome named Otuli. Originally, 
he had been an O'Toole, the son of an 
Irish adventurer in the Papal service. 
The son had taken to money-lending, un- 
like his forefathers, who were spend- 
thrifts, and acquired a large fortune. A 
few months after his death, Ruspoli had 
married his only daughter and sole heir- 
ess. There was a hubbub in the family. 
It was not unpardonable that a younger 
son should enrich himself by marriage; 
but in such a case, when no title came 
with the money, the holder of means 
should have been a foreigner, to obscure 
the thing a little by the haze of distance. 
To be sure, the O’Tooles claimed to be de- 
scended from kings; but the descent was 
doubtful, and a long way off. There 
stood the sordid usurer’s memory at the 
door. Don Ugo was not only sent to 
Coventry, but annoyed in every way. 
He went to Naples, and while there, 
meeting an old acquaintance, the master 
of a fruit-vessel about to sail for New 
York, concluded to make an American 
trip with him. The vessel was never 
heard of after being once spoken half- 
way over the Atlantic. There was some- 
thing of value at stake. The property of 
Lucia, amounting to over sixteen mil- 
lion of lire—about one-fifth of that in dol- 
lars—was claimed as next of kin by a 
kinsman, an O’Toole, who had not 
changed his name. After long litigation 
—the law in Rome is slow—it was about 
to be allowed; but the advocate, having 
De Spenser’s statement at his back, had 
filed something in the nature of a caveat. 

De Spenser went to work at once. He 
employed local counsel,visited the Italian 
Consul, got his proofs into form, and 
transmitted them along witha fee to the 
Roman advocate. But the whole thing 
dragged along for over three years, dur- 
ing which time Lucia had shot up into 











almost womanhood. She had grown to 
be a beautiful girl of sixteen, graceful 
and accomplished, whom every one liked 
but Lena Graham, 

There was another person who thought 
Lucia not only interesting, but perfect in 
style, beauty and everything that made a 
young gentlewoman desirable. That was 
Philip Bensel, a young man, very well 
received in society, tho his family was 
not quite up to the Philadelphia standard. 
He had money; and tho frivolous and 
indolent, was not credited with the pos- 
session of vices. Lucia was still a school- 
girl, and occupied her time between 
music and the ologies. But he got glimpses 
of her at times,and talked with her at 
others, for his mother had been a dear 
friend of Mrs. Paige,and he was on fa- 
tniliar footing in the family. His admi- 
ration was very evident, and Lucia 
seemed to like him very much. 

The Roman suit lagging, De Spenser 
thought he would go to Rome, and then 
“‘do Europe” for a third time. He went 
abroad, and endeavored to expedite mat- 
ters. He found what may be found in all 
such cases, that the delay was because 
there were so manyrich plums in the 
pudding for the Jacky Horners of the law 
to pick out. He staid in Rome a while, 
chafed under things, and ran over the 
Continent for some months. Hereceived 
letters from his sister at times, and these 
contained marvelous accounts of Laucia’s 
progress, and the wonderful report of the 
Professor about her voice. He advised 
her appearance in concert in about a year’s 
time, to give her confidence, and thena 
year or two of European instruction to 
fit her for the operatic stage. Philip Ben- 
sel was as attentive as ever, but Lucia 
was rather coldto him. ‘‘Good!” said 
Felix, at this. 

De Spenser was noted for his vigorous 
constitution, and from childhood, with 
the exception of the ‘‘ breaking down” 
that took him to the sea-shore, he enjoy- 
ed robust health. That attack had been 
as much ennui as anything else. But, 
whether it was the air of the Campagna, 
or caught somewhere else, he «contracted 
malarial fever, which laid him up fora 
time. He concealed this as much as pos- 
sible from friends at home, and, on par- 
tial recovery, went to Nice. Here he be- 
came robust again, in time. A letter 
from Mrs. Paige, saying that Lucia, now 
eighteen, was to make her début as a con- 
cert-singer, but would not appear except 
in his presence, made him determined to 
return to America. He ran up to Rome, 
where the advocates assured him that the 
devices of delay of the opposite side had 
been exhausted, and that a tinal decision, 
sure to be favorable, would be had in less 
than three months. e then went to 
Havre, whence he embarked. 

When he arrived at home it was unex- 
pected, as the telegram announcing his 
return had miscarried, and in his haste 
he had started for Philadelphia assoon as 
he set foot on shore, leaving his baggage 
to follow. He went at once to his sister’s 
house, and Mrs. Paige was startled as he 
walked into the parlor, where she and 
Lucia were seated. Lucia sprang up to 
greet him with a cry of joy on her lips, 
and, misinterpreting his manner, drew 
back, blushing and embarrassed. 

The truth was that De Spenser was as- 
tonished and surprised. His memory of 
her was that of a pretty and timid dark- 
skinned girl ; but she had developed into 
a gentlewoman of surpassing beauty, 

race and elegance. He was astounded. 

he raw country child had not only gone, 
but the school-girl too. The embarrass- 
mentof Lucia at the check was succeeded 
by ease, but it was cold, and her manner 
formal. They discussed the approaching 
début, and, going to the piano, where 
Mrs. Paige acted as accompanist, Lucia 
sang for him. The musical teacher had 
evidently done his duty. 

That evening while Philip Bensel and 
Lucia, with some young friends, were 
chatting down-stairs in the parlors, De 
Spenser and his sister held consultation 
about the young girl’s début. 

“She is highly sensitive, Felix,” said 
Mrs. Paige, ‘‘ but Ihave no fear of her 
breaking down. She has wonderful self- 
possession, when she will. What a won- 
derful voice! When she sings anything 
pathetic there are tears in it; but her 
tones are never a bit less clear for all that. 
I propose that the Ludlams shall hear her 
that night; but, tho highly respectable 
and all that, they are entirely ‘too truly 
rural’ for the dress circle, and you will 
have to let them share your box. There 
will be a jam. So much has been said 
about his pupil by Signor Torelli that so- 
ciety is aching to hear her.” 

** And Ishall ache with anxiety until 
it is over.” 





‘* Have nofears. Once she hears her 
own voice ring out her confidence will 
come.” 

And so it proved. The night came, and 
all ‘‘ society” came with it. The house 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
when Lucia came forward a reassuring 
burst of applause greeted her. But the 
array of lorgnettes leveled at her, the 
haze that surrounds the audience in the 
eyes of the débutante, and the stage 
fright of a first appearance lowered 
her force and rob the first notes of 
their power. The De Spensers were in 
tremor, and an audible titter, followed by 
the indignant ‘‘ Sh!” of the audience, was 
heard from Lena Graham. Lucia heard 
it too, and her voice rang out pure, rich, 
strong and sweet as the chime of silver 
bells. Feeling was there as well as force, 
and when she concluded the audience 
rose to their feet, and the Professor led 
her off amid a torrent of applause that 
broke out again and again. She sang 
twice more during the evening, once a 
duet with Torelli, who was no mean 
tenor, and with the same success. 

De Spenser went to the green room to 
bring Lucia to their box, and thence to 
theircoach. He found her in a high state 
of nervous excitement, and she weighed 
heavily on hisarm. When they reached the 
box,and they were congratulating her, she 
suddenly threw her arms around the 
neck of Mrs. Ludlam, and burst into 
tears. 

‘“ Why, Loosyah!” exclaimed the foster- 
mother, *‘ what on airth’s the matter with 
yur, when we all so proud of yur ?” 

‘Oh, Mamma! those glasses, and the 
staring faces; and I heard a man, as 
I left the stage, say something about 
my figure—and”— and here she broke 
down again. 

‘* Who was he?” asked De Spenser. in 
a stern tone, while Philip Bensel clinched 
his hands, 

‘*Tdon't know. He did not see me as 
he spoke—he didn’t mean wrong; I dare- 
say—but it jarred on me—and hurt.” 

** You'll get used tothat kind of chaff 
after a while,” said Mrs. Paige. ‘It is 
only the novelty of thesituation that ex- 
cites you. The next concert will be 
easier, and when you sing before the Phil- 
barmonic next month, you'll be as cool as 
a veteran. You have had a triumph!” 

Lucia shook her head mournfully. 





Her success at the next concert was 
equally great; and at the Philharmonic 
concert, she caused a furore. The jour- 
nals were full of her praises, and they 
styled her ‘“‘thenew Malibran.” But her 
distress continued, and when, a week 
after her last appearance, De Spenser 
came to tell her that the suit had termi- 
nated in her favor, and that she had only 
to go to Rome to be put in possession of 
her mother’s property, he found her in 
tears. 

‘““Oh, Mr. De Spenser,” she said, ‘I 
shall go to Rome for that purpose, 
if you wish it; but not to study for 
opera. Please do not insist on that. 
Iam grateful to you, and Mrs. Paige— 
indeed Iam. But this appearance in 
public is terrible, and I never can sing 
there again.” 

De Spenser was moved. ‘ Lucia, 
child!” he said, taking her hand, “you 
should get over this feeling. You will 
in time, and smile to remember it, or I 
should noturge you. You know that we 
all love you dearly, and want to see you 
follow aglorious career—one for which 
Nature has so fitted you. You are rich 
enough not to need its profits—richer 
than I—but not the fame. And then is 
the world never to hear again the melody 
of that voice?” 

Her head drooped toward him as they 
stood there, the color rnshed in a full 
tide over her face, and she murmured, 
but his ear caught the words— 

“Ah, Felix! Icould always sing—for 
you!” 

His heart bounded. He understood her, 
and for the first time he understood him- 
self. He drew her to his bosom, and she 
sobbed herself to peace like a child. 

Absorbed in themselves, they did not 
hear the approach of footsteps, nor see 
any one until Mrs. Paige and Mrs. Gra- 
ham both stood before them. Mrs. Paige 
only smiled, she had anticipated this end- 
ing: but Lena Graham, with along breath, 
exclaimed: *‘ Well!” The speech was not. 
copious, but the intonation spoke vol- 


umes, 

Felix did not heed her. 

“Clara !” he said, ‘‘ you remember the 
promise. I shall have to give you my 
check in return for those jewels.” 

NEWARK, N. J, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,”’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 





BEHEADED WORDS. 

1. Behead (two letters) one of the months, 
and get a strong wind. 

2. Behead (two letters) a post-mortem ex- 
amination, and get a noted characterin fic- 
tion. 

8. Behead (two letters) empty, and have 
an hypocritical form of speech. 

4. Behead (one letter) part of an anchor, 
and have a man’s name. 












5. Behead (one letter) an anima), and have 
the oon | to Nature. 

6. Behead a fruit, and have part of the 
human body. J. E. S. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 2p° 
JOURNEYING WORD. 


Boston to London. 
Boston 
Tonsil 
Silver 
Verdant 
Dante 
Even 
Venal 
Also 
Solon 
London 


CMARADE. 


Shad-dock. 

A shad-dock weighing 12 or 15 pounds is 
not worth as much as its little cousin a 
mandarin orange. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA 
Temperance. 


COMBINATION STAR. 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
es the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men, 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


We Use Soap. 











We Use Pearline. 
lau 


DISTORTED HANDS will surely come to those 
who clean house and wash clothes in the old-fashioned 
way—with soap. How can it be otherwise? You 
rub—rub—rub, and you ache—ache—ache. You 
spend hours inhaling the hot steam and odors which 
rise from the tub, impregnated with the filth of 
soiled clothing, and with all this you have not 
obtained the best results, 

WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can do a 
large wash. You do not have to rub yourself and 
your clothes to pieces. You do not have to inhale 
fetid steam. When finished, you are not too tired to 
see that your work is well and economically done, 
and that you have saved many hours of woman’s 
hardest work, 

PYLE’S PEARLINE IS THE MODERN SOAP, 


Beware of imitations. 
FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 


The best b physicians order it. Take ne other. It is 
the L e if 





your druggist does not keep it send 
card for pamphlet, free. 298 BROADWAY, N.V 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artificial 
Teeth upon the ——— of postage. Dr. W. E. DUNN 
331 Lexington Ave.. Cor. 39th Street. New York. 


BLL sg. THE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ON APPLICATION. 


JEFFERY 


b>. --MFG. CO.=— 
CHICAGO, Itt. 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Hountineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R.S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

JOHN F. Hugst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. R. Huntineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Ww. M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A. J. GorDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND CoXE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana, 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFORD. D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HOWARD OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwiy, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BucKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


; Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will .write a monthly article on cur- 


rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Priest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As heretotore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS ‘tp HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowER, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of “‘ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PayYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of “ English Notes.” 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.” 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,’”’ and EDMUND Gossg, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his “Gossip in a Library.” 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of ‘‘Epic Songs of Russia,’ and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. SirrcHEtt, H. H. BOYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICGH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





ee sn Asien tatictadcalteile re NE fo oa ave cecdecsrerctssyunceearen $3 00 
Rs Fs ncadhendecsseneks cantare Te | TWO FOR ec ccc cavercscsedeveoseccscess 5 00 
ES er ree cr Db FCG PONG occ ivccccvecesicesnsceiccees 7 00 
sw ackecknenuiewnne deed nnn 1 50 | Four years.........seesseeesersecceeecs 8 50 
I ccnedeecvnnenccesneeeboree ee fe Benccbiccccescssvanneseassvssene 10 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions..... ........+. #2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... #2 12 eack 
Three 7 eegeeemensent 233 “ PePO TCT CC dvnccesvcsccess 200 “ 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy er or mag- 
azine, inconnection with THe 'NDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our Clubbing List, 
sept on application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for hes expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 





Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe an, 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wt 
make this department more valuable to those of ow 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.| 








NOTES FOR AUGUST. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 





(1.) ABOUT Sparrows and Grapes.—Mr. 
Cooke thinks I am mistaken about the 
sparrow’s propensities. The sparrow is un- 
questionably a seed and grain eater by pro- 
fession and yet is omnivorous, eating any- 
thing ona pinch. I haveeven known him 
to eat the seeds of the blackthorn, that no 
other creature does eat,or ean eat. Thespar- 
row certainly does pitch into grapes when 
hungry. The little birdthat Mr. Cooke de- 
scribes is a shy rogue, always dodging about 
under the vines. But the sparrow’s depre- 
dations are on top, and notable for the vast 
number of grapes picked into, but not 
eaten. The restlessness of sparrows sends 
them all over a vineyard inan hour. Last 
year I hung pails with meal poisoned with 
Paris green on the top of my trellises, and 
the sparrows vacated at once. They are 
knowing rogues. The experiment of un- 
covering the Delawares, made by Mr. 
Cooke, did not remove the suspicion caused 
by bagging the bulk of the vineyard. Try 
one or two shallow large dishes of poisoned 
meal. It is a detestable pest and we must 
use wbat means we can to defend ourselves. 

(2.) I have made what I believe to be a de- 
cided advance in the culture of red rasp- 
berries. Certainly there are some advan- 
tages in my present plan over any other I 
have seen. I allow the canes to grow full 
length, in my soil often eight feet long. 
Then in the rows I plant stout cedar poles 
about fifteen or twenty feet apart, and 
fasten to them a wire about four feet from 
the ground; then to the wire I tie the 
canes, two or three in a bunch, I allow the 
canes to grow as thick as they please in the 
row, of four or five inches wide, only cutting 
out feeble ones. Between the rows I run 
my cultivator. The berries when they 
come to ripening hang over both ways com- 
pletely shading the ground so that a 
drought cannot easily affect them. Yet, 
being tied to the wires, they cannot get 
down, or prevent easy walking through and 
picking. If Cuthberts can bear more pro- 
fusely or larger berries than mine I have 
yet to see them. The dry weather that 
affected my blackcaps did not prevent these 
reds from producing enormous berries. The 
canes should be tied with soft, coarse hop- 
twine, that will not cut the canes, and 
should be tied tight, so that they will not 
rub back and forth on the wires. The wire 
training is suitable for all sorts of raspber- 
ries. 

(3.) I believe that for family use no berry 
surpasses Schaffer’s Colossal. It is a giant 
plant, and ten of them would supply a fami- 
ly. One bush should have seven or eight 
square feet of room, and be allowed to 
spread out itstop. It is also an enormous 
berry of a bright purplish red, and a good 
flavor, rather of the acid sort. A few New 
Rochelle ani Turner for early followed by 
Cuthbert and Schuffer for late would be ail 
that are needed. I should, however,add for 
my own usea few Golden Queen and a few 
Pride of Hudson. This last berry I dare 
not recommend for market, but it is the 
most superb and grand affair fortable. I 
admire it more each year. The TurnerI 
had bad tuck with forawhile. The first lot 
came from a noted grower who booms a 
good deal, and sells you when hecan. They 
were not Turners at all. The next lot [let 
grow in aclump, and got no berries; but 
when set in rows, and not allowed tosucker 
much, it proved to be a noble early berry. 
Golden Queen is very much like Cuthbert, 
but does not hold on the canes as long. It 
must be picked promptly. 

(4.) I want to speak once more in favor of 
the Versailles currant. It is simply grand, 
and with me better than Fay, and not any 
smaller. It is prolific beyond conception. 1 
obtained my bushes from the lamented Roe, 
and they proved genuine. Thecurrant crop, 
to be profitable, must be weil cultivated. 
The ground should be strong and enriched so 
that the foliage will cover the berries well. 
Ihave astock of black currants from the 
boomer mentioned above, obtained for Lee’s 
Black, but a worthlesslot. I am now grow- 
ing theCrandall, and ifit do not prove good 
shall be disappointed. But I do not see any 
sign ofits beingacross. It looks and acts like 
a Ribes, and is a naturalimprovement. It 
is a hopeful line of work to improve on the 
native Ribes. We are reasonably sure of 
fine things. 

(5.) Why do we see so many wretched 
hedges about the country and so few good 
ones? I know I have noright to ventilate this 





subject again at length in THE INDEPENDENT, 
but I wish I could reach the ear of all sen- 
sible people to induce them to dig out and 
burn what they have ceased to take care of. 
The evergreen hedgeis a glory, if at its best, 
but otherwise it is a terror, and ‘unsightly 
beyond comparison. The simple rule is to 
trim according to Nature’s form of growth. 

(6.) Do you realize how thoroughly noble 
a plant is the hollyhock? It should be 
grown in all its perfection. Give it rich 
soil, mulch it well, and you cannot have too 
many. Thesoil cannot be too strong and 
rich. But the amount of work done in 
flowering season requires a large supply of 
water. The hollyhock will, therefore, do 
best in a cool spot, and where it is never al- 
lowed todry. It will drink almost as freely 
as the dahlia. It is well to pour all kitchen 
slops into such beds and let them be occa- 
sionally stirred with fork or hoe. Some beds 
should be self-colors; others, of mixed hues. 
Nothing finer than a mass of the pure 
whites; another of the rich crimson; an- 
other of the buffs, and a fourth ef the 
white with pink or crimson-edged petals. 

(7.) If you have no catalpashrubs—that is 
vatalpas cut-back and headed in in shrub 
form—by all means try some this fall; mine 
are now in bloom, and are admirable 
both in leaf and flower. The flowers of Teas’s 
Hybrids differ greatly, some of them being 
large and richly colored. I have before 
spoken of Mr. Teas’s purple and goldenstock, 
and am prepared to renew my indorsement 
ofthesame. The foliage is elegant. 

(8.) Lreported a wilding gooseberry which 
seemed to be a perfect cross of native and 
foreign stock. I have now tested it for 
three years, and am prepared to say it is not 
only a perfect cross but a grand acquisi- 
tion. The fruit is above medium to large, 
averaging well with Whitesmith and 
Crown Bob when bushes are loaded; that 
is, itis superior decidedly in size to Hough- 
ton and American. In color it is the 
brightest scarlet among gooseberries; berry 
entirely smooth and in that superior to In- 
dustry; and is with me a-:much better 
bearer. It is a chance sowing of the birds. 
Are we not neglecting the gooseberry ? Can 
we not profitably go to work raising seed- 
lings? I shall call my new gooseberry the 
Kirkland. It is not forsale. It willin due 
time be put in the hands of a reliable nur- 
seryman; so do not bother me with let- 
ters. 

(9) A letter asks for the cure for pear 
blight. I suppose the one advertised a few 
yearsago. Itwasahumbug. Mulch your 
trees; have the ground well drained, and 
loosen the soil once or twise a year with a 
fork, carefully and at once replacing mulch. 
Bhe object is to prevent the conditions that 
favor the development of biight. 

(10.) Don’t stint shade close about your 
house. It is the best source of health. It 
does not create moisture; but removes it 
from the soil, and equalizes it in the air. 
There 1s no greater evil than the exposure 
of the body to intense, burning sunshine. 
Plant trees and grow vines. Have arbors 
and veraadas. Have verandas built for 
your second-story windows, and in all ways 
avoid the scorching heats. 





FERNS. 
BY M. E, BAMFORD. 





Some of our English friends have a queer 
word for ‘‘freckles.’”’ When these people 
mean to say that some one has these brown 
spots on her face tbey state, ‘‘She has fern- 
ticles.” 

The original reason for the use of the word 
“fernticle”’ is that people noticed the re- 
semblance between the human freckles and 
the little round brown spores, or seeds, 
found on a fern’s back. 

It was a long time before people recog- 
nized the brown spots as the seeds of the 
fern. ‘Of ferne be two kinds, and they 
beare neither floure nor seed.’”?’ And from 
this misunderstanding arose the old notion 
that, as ferns had no flowers, their seeds 
were invisible, and that if any one could 
find fern-seed and keep it, he could walk 
and be invisible too. 

In the * Walking-leaf Fern” (Camptoso- 
rus rhizophyllus), the old leaf bends down 
to the ground and takes root there, and a 
new plant grows on the tip of the old leaf, 
so that it looks as if the old plant had tried 
to walk a little. Still another variety of 
fern, instead of bearing spores, has very 
small ferns growing, roots and all, on the 
old fern’s back. These small ferns look 
exactly like the old fern; and by and by, 
when the old leaf cannot hold them up any 
longer, it bends down to the ground, and 
the little ferns put out their roots, catch 
hold of the earth, and hop off from the old 
fern’s back. 

There are yet, probably, people upon the 
earth who do not recognize fern-spores as 
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seeds. In Russia the peasants are said to 
believe that the ferns do blossom once a 
year, at midnigcht on St. John’s Eve. And 
the peasants around Moscow are said to be 
found on that night hunting at twelve 
o’clock among the ferns. The peasants be- 
lieve that if any of them should really find 
a flowering fern, he would have wonderful 
fortune ever after. 

Great were the dangers formerly sup- 
posed to attend the gathering of fern-seed. 
Says Grose: ‘‘A person who went 60 gather 
it reported that the spirits whisked by his 
ears and sometimes struck his hat and other 
parts of his body; and at length, when he 
thouyht he had got a good quantity of it, 
and secured it in papers and in a box, when 
he came home he found both empty.” 

Sometimes in Bohemia the people tried 
to obtain fern-seed by laying a communion 
chalice cloth under the ferns to collect such 
seed as would fall before sunrise. 

Ray mocked at Tragus’s act of spreading 
linen cloths to catch the seed on the eve of 
midsummer-night, because the seed did not 
ripen till autumn. 

Such fern-seed as could show the finder 
where treasure was hidden was anciently 
thought by the Suabians to be under evil 
guardianship, and one who would gather 
such seed must do so at Christmas time, 
Previously the person must not goto church 
during Epiphany, and must think of the 
Evil One as much as possible. Then, having 
gone on Christmas night to a cross-road 
where acorpse had passed, he would find 
ghosts and demons swarming who would 
try to make him laugh or speak. [f he did 
either he waschanged toa stone. If he did 
neither but went on, he found the seed. In 
an ancient production of 1658, Monsieur 
Bergerac makes a magician say, “I waken 
the country fellow on St. John’s eve to 
gather his hearb fasting and in silence.” 

In Bohemia, people believed that on this 
same night fern-seeds would shine like fiery 
gold. Inoldtimes people used to call fern- 
seed ‘‘wish-seed,”’ and believe that if the one 
who hassuch seed would scatter it on the 
ground,the seeds would burn with a bluish 
flame over places where treasure was hidden 
in the earth. 

One of the German ferns has a bad repu- 
tation. It is called ‘“Irrkraut,’’ and the 
Germans say that if any one walks over 
this fern in the woods, he will be likely 
afterward to lose his way and wander 
about, unless he stops and changes his 
shoes by putting the one that was on his 
right foot on his left, and the left shoe on 
his right. 

In Europe the upper part of the fern-stalks 
in the woods are apt to be occupied by a 
variety of ‘‘ Leaf Hopper,’”’ Centrotus corn- 
utus, an insect called by Geoffroy ‘le Petit 
Diable.”’ 

The common brake, Pteris aquilina or 
‘“‘eagle’s wing,” as its name means, has a 
case along the edge of the leaf for the pro- 
tection of the spores. The word “ brake’’is 
from an olf Swedish word that means “to 
crash” or “crackle,’”? because when the 
brakes are dry, they crackle if stepped on. 
In England people sometimes burn brakes 
and make the ashes into balls and use them 
for lye. But it is said that the people of 
New Zealand when hungry were in the 
habit of cutting brakes into pieces and 
oasting them. After cooking, the brakes 
were scraped clean with a piece of shell and 
then eaten, altho the people said they were 
not good but tasted like medicine. The 
eating of the trunks of tree-ferns is stated 
to have been a custom of the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, the people taking the 
trunk of a tree-fern toa volcano and leay- 
ing the trunk there for cooking over some 
crack. Afterward the people would come 
back and eat the trunk’s contents, said to 
be of a leathery taste. 

On Java is a variety of fern known as the 
“ Birds’ Nest Fern.’’ Thisfern grows in the 
tops of trees, and throws out fronds on all 
sides so as to forma circle. Inthe middle 


’ of this circle is a sors of hollow, and the 


birds think this hollow a very good place 
for hiding a nest. And from this custom of 
the birds, the fern gets its name. 

‘“*Maiden-hair’’ ferns are sometimes dug 
up by the Shakers and used as herbs. The 
scientific name of the maiden-hair fern, 
Adiantum, means “dry,” and is given to 
this fern because, when it rains, the water 
readily slips off the smooth leaves. 
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THE people of many localities have a way 
ofclaiming the pink formeof the pond lily as 
particularly theirown. It has been called 
the Boston lily, and Cape Cod has claimed 
it for itself; bat it has been found wild on 
the cost of Maine, at Lakefield ,Canada, and 
in many of the smali lakes of the northern 
counties of Ontario, particularly in the 
Muskoka district. Sweden and other Euro- 
Pean contries also produce forms of it.— 

American Garden. 





CULTURE OF THE NYMPHZAS. 


ALL aquatics, and especially nymphzas 
need a very rich soil to grow them to perfec- 
tion; one-third to one-half well-rotted cow 
manure, and the balance of good, fresh loam 
or sods chopped fine, will not be too rich to 
give good results; and this compost will be 
found better and more easily procured than 
river mud, which I haveseen recommended. 

When the plants are first set out cover 
them with water only to the depth of an 
inch or two, the quantity being increased 
asthe plants become established. Where 
blooms are the object from two to six or 
eight inches, according to extent of surface, 
will be found best, as the plants luxuriate in 
the surface water, which is warmed by the 
sun. The tubers, or crowns, should be cov 
ered by an inch of soil; the quantity of soil 
does not matter, as they will do well in a 
soil of any depth above three inches, or even 
less. They may be grown and will flower 
freely in earthen pans, half barrels or hogs- 
heads; a brick tank or cemented sink a few 
feet square would accommodate several 
kinds and give an abundance of blooms, 
and could be constructed at asmall cost. 
This, if built out-of-doors, is to be placed 
below the ground level, to be easily proteet- 
ed from frost by covering in winter. 

The exotic sorts give more blooms than 
the hardy or native varieties; especially is 
this the case with ccrulea and Zanzibari- 
ensis and its varieties. I have known the 
same plants of the above kinds in a green- 
house to bloom almost continuously from 
spring until Christmas. Is is better to start 
with young plants about August, to insure 
a good, late fall bloom. 

Of all the tuberous kinds which produce 
seeds freely, it is better to begin each time 
by planting young plants, even if small, 
than to bother with old tubers which bave 
bloomed. Altho most beginners are anx- 
ious for size when buying their first stock, 
it is a frequent cause of lack of success. 
All the blue ones are easily cultivated, and 
Nymphea Zanzibariensis—which is itself 
probably a variety of N. stellata—is the 
finest of its color. Of the other colors 
Devoniensis is the brightest; when well 
grown it is of almost acrimson hue, and the 
fact that it opens late in the day and re- 
mains open all night, makes it available for 
evening wear of decoration. Dentata, a 
gigantic white, also opens at night, and is 
a fine variety, with large yellow stamens. 
Flava, altho small, is very pretty, with its 
bright green, brown spotted leaves and 
yellow flowers; its color, of course, makes 
it indispensable in a collection. It makes 
an abundance of runners, from which it is 
propagated; but these must be kept picked 
off to induce it to flower well. 

Of course, our beautiful Nympheea odor- 
ata and its more lovely variety, rosea, must 
not be overlooked, as they are readily sub- 
jected to cultivation. These kinds form 
fleshy root stocks, and when broken off do 
not usually flower the first year; their sea- 
son of bloom is short, lasting four or five 
weeks only.—BENJ. GRAY, in The American 
Garden. 
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CURCULIOS.—Bulletin No. 4, of the Ohio 
Experiment Station discusses some elabo- 
rate experiments in preventing curculio in- 
jury to cherries; and treatsin a practical 
way the best midsummer remedies for the 
chinch bug, which has lately appeared in 
destructive numbers in Ohio. In the cherry 
experiment, which was conducted by the 
Station Entomologist, Clarence M. Weed, 
twenty-two thousand five hundred cherries 
were individually cut open and exawined, 
and the conclusion reached that three- 
fourths of the cherries liable to injury by 
the curculio can be saved without danger to 
the user, by spraying with a solution of 
London purple soon after the blossoms fall. 

This bulletin will be sent free to any one 
who will address, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Columbus, Obio. 

RussIAN PEARS.—The most highly recom- 
mended of the Russian pears of the Budd- 
Gibb importation is Bessemianka (seediess). 
At the meeting of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society, last fall, in Boston, all who had 
tested these pears agreed as t2 its entire 
hardiness, and placed Sapieganka next. 
Fortunately, this also is reported to be very 
good in quality. Both are of medium size, 
the trees good growers, and most are said 
to come early to bearing. I Rave some forty 
trees of these and other sorts from Russia 
and Poland Not all are strictly iron-clad 
in our “‘ test winters”; in fact, Bessemianka 
seems to be the only one utterly untouched 
by 40° below zero. But Sapieganka is only 
slightly hurt, while several others are likely 
to succeed fairly well. Bessemianka is a 
free, upright grower; yearling trees set in 
the spring of 1885 being now from six to 
nine feet high. As Mr. Gibb had fruit on 


Bessemianka last year, and mine bloomed 
this season, it would seem that they are, as 
reported, early to come to bearing. Sapie- 
ganka is the reverse of Bessemianka, in be- 
ing a low, straggling grower, tho vigorous, 
It is distinguished, also, by its red leaf- 
stalks. The leaves of most of these pears 
are thick and glossy, tho less so than the 
Chinese pears.— Vick’s Magazine. 
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HERE is a little item for dog fools to con- 
sider: In the pursuit of my duties as assessor 
I called at the house of a colored man, and 
as he was absent his wife answered my in- 
terrogatories. In reply to the question 
whether they kept a dog, she said: *‘ No, sah! 
Jim, he says that a dog would eat as much 
as a pig, an’ so we keep de pig instead ob de 
dog; ‘cause yo see we kin make po’k outen 
de pig. Besides a dog ain’t no ’count 
nohow.” A short time ago, ‘‘Jim, he” 
bought and paid for a house and three lots, 
while some of his white neighbors who keep 
one or two dogs are still renting, and likely 
to continue doing so to the end of their 
days.—Rural New Yorker. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
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plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 


passage on these trains. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 


WITH Bet ee ICKETS AT R gh ad RATES 
L. LONDON, DUBLIN 
oan OF PENNSYLVANIA, Th., Aug. po "T al M. 
STATE OF ne me Th., August 16, noon. 
a passage $35 and $40, according to location of 
yp ecursion t tickets at poe rates. Steer- 
kets se <~ from all parts of Europe at lowest 





pa Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 


53 Broadway, New York. 





VICTOR rercreies 
Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 
182-188 Columbus Avenue, Besten, Mase 
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